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XAVIERE 


II] 


M. CASCARET AND ST. JEROME 


Prudence’s wrath when I told her of the scene at the fountain was 
both loud and deep. She talked of nothing less than storming the enemy 
in her stronghold, fire and sword in hand. Never had I seen her so 
erect and rigid with indignation! Never had her stick described more 
alarming circles about our innocent heads! 

‘‘She has her holly-stick, has she? Well, I have my thorn-stick, and 
we shall soon know which stings most, thorn or holly.” 

For three whole days, Prudence kept her wrath at boiling point in 
the kitchen, till its fumes seemed to penetrate into the dining-room, to 
float up to my uncle’s chamber, to pervade every corner of the house 

(*) See Art and Letters, for August and September, 1889, T. III, pp. 121 and 305. 
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in some insidious fashion. The poor Curé, labouring over his arduous 
task, that terrible letter to Monseigneur Augustin Pannetier, Bishop designate 
of Mireval, knew not where to fly for peace and quiet. Driven to desper- 
ation, he determined at last to declare himself. Prudence and I had 
been holding conference as usual on the one absorbing subject. I fanned 
the flame of her anger by the strength of my own indignation and 
abhorrence. At last Prudence, stirred to instant action, sprang up, light 
and swift as Cascaret himself, and laid her hand on the door, just as 
my uncle appeared in the kitchen, 

‘‘Where are you going, may I ask?” he demanded. 

‘‘I am going to see after those poor children. It is well they have 
me to think of them, since you seem to have forgotten all about them.” 
And Prudence stepped out on the threshold. 

‘*Come back instantly.” 

She came back, grumbling to herself, sat down, and folded her hands 
over the top of her stick, which she had planted between her legs. Her 
old breast rose and fell convulsively; the breath came in gasps from her 
parted lips. Her prolonged excitement, the tension of the last three days, 
suddenly gave way, and the reaction was too much for her. My uncle 
seemed equally exhausted, as if by an effort beyond his strength. After 
closing the door, he stood leaning against the kneading-trough for support. 
Prudence sat before him, silent enough now, and his dark eyes rested 
on her with a kindly disquietude and a touch of something infinitely 
gentle and tender in their brightness, a sort of deprecatory expression, 
as though he were pleading on behalf of the old servant. 

‘*Prudence,” he began, no longer in a tone of command, but in his 
customary gentle and apologetic voice, ‘‘Prudence, I cannot have the 
whole parish set by the ears because of the Landriniers and the Ouradous. 
The Devil loves clamour and turmoil, but God is for peace and gentleness 
in our dealings. I know how well you mean, and, believe me, God is 
not unmindful of your good intentions. They are recorded in Heaven to 
your eternal benefit. But now you must not meddle in this business. 
You must allow me to arrange as | think best with the schoolmaster, with 


Benoite, Landry, and Xaviére. My long experience in the sacred ministry, 
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especially at the Tribunal of Penitence, where God is ever by my side 
to guide and enlighten me, has given me a skill in probing certain wounds, 
in binding them up, in healing them, that neither you nor any other in 
this parish can pretend to. I am not unmindful of the text of Ecclesiastes : 
‘To give oneself up to much dreaming is vanity : Ubi multa sunt somnia 
plurima sunt vanitates;’ but, in spite of this warning, I have good hope 


’ 


of happy results with Benoite and M. Landrinier , 





‘“Yes, Monsieur le Curé,” interrupted Prudence, ‘‘God will be with 
you. He will help you more than He would help me, or the little one 


” 


here, and you will save Landry and Xaviére 





She raised her head. Her face, fiery red a few minutes ago, was 
now as white as the finely gauffered frill on her cambric cap, and little 
meagre tears sparkled like pin-points on her cheek, the painful tears of 
an old woman, for as it ages, the human creature loses even its power 
of weeping. Her stick escaped from her trembling hands, and fell on 
the floor. My uncle picked it up, wiped it, and gave it back to her. 


‘‘Ah! I am an old woman now, Monsieur le Curé, an old woman!” 





she quavered. ‘‘ You must take no notice of my ways 
My uncle said nothing, but raising his right hand, he pointed upward 


—heavenward. 


I am bound to confess that I was angry with my uncle Fulcran, and 
for two reasons. In the first place, he had ordered Prudence back, when, 
to my mind, a taste of her thorn-stick would have been the most effect- 
ual way of bringing the hateful Benoite to her senses. In the second, 
he had quoted Latin to Prudence. At the Great Seminary he had made 
extensive studies in Holy Writ, at Camplong it was still his daily habit 
to exercise his mind over some huge theological folio, and we were 
peppered with Scriptural quotations as with April hailstones. These 
quotations were no great matter to me; but they inspired awe and terror 
in the breast of Prudence. My uncle had so often impressed upon us that 
Latin was the tongue of the Church, and consequently, of God, that the 
least word of the terrible language alarmed our housekeeper beyond measure. 


My uncle took me by the arm. 
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‘‘Come,” said he, ‘‘give her time to recover. We will return to her 
presently.” 


Among other great books sent us by M. le Chanoine Philibert Tulli- 
pier were five enormous folios, the red edges of which had faded to a 
pale brown, while the leather bindings were worn and rubbed, and the 
backs covered with minute but innumerable holes. One of the cumbrous 
and colossal five lay always to hand on a heavy oaken lectern, solid as 
the choir desk behind the high altar. Our desk at the Presbytére would 
have borne the great Antiphonary from the church, that weighs a good 
fifty pounds without the least creak of its solid joints. It stood, year in, 
year out, on one side of the hearth, beside the tall clock, lending its 
grave support to the vast pages which were printed in two columns of 
very black type, relieved by beautiful capitals ornamented with gold. The 
volume my uncle kept thus always ready for reference contained the works 
of Saint Jerome, Martianay and Pouget’s edition of 1693. 

And my uncle was for ever fluttering the great pages, especially as 
Lent drew near and he began to prepare his instruction, or just before 
the decanal meetings, when he was equipping himself for conference. 
On such occasions, he would go to his treasured tome, and open it with 
the eager delight of a miser drawing out his hoard from its hiding-place, 
gloating over it, admiring it, contemplating it from every point of view. 
And what a joy it was to him when, as generally happened after a 
very brief dip into his cherished author, he lighted upon some paragraph, 
phrase, or word that exactly answered to his momentary need! 

One of many such instances rises in my memory. 

The occasion was one terrible winter evening, when it had been snowing 
as it can only snow in the Cévennes. While Prudence cleared the table, 
my uncle and I stood flattening our noses against the dim sleet-washed 
panes, trying to make out the peaks of Saint-Sauveur, Jougla, and Fonjouve 
in a momentary gleam of moonlight. The snow whirled down in an untiring 
avalanche, pierced now and then by a ray of pale light, and slid into 
the Minier Valley beyond our garden, behind the fig-trees, bowed and 
broken by the tempest. 
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‘‘Give me a light, my child,” said my uncle suddenly. He put the 
Carcel lamp into my hand, and turned to the desk. I followed. The 
vast pages of the Saint Jerome looked very magnificent, I must own, in 
the clear radiance of the Carcel lamp. As my uncle turned them over, 
he ‘‘soliloquized”—another favourite expression of his—after the fashion 
of the great anchorites, Anthony, Pacomus, and Serapion. 

‘‘Qne thing which disturbs me very much in my dear parish is the 
frivolous facility with which the members of my flock form ties, contract 
friendships. Instead of reserving themselves and testing their impulses, 
they are entirely carried away by them, and as the emotions of man 
born of woman are passing and transitory like himself, the warmest affection 
often changes to coldness, bitterness, and even to hatred—— Verdier is 
enthusiastic in his praises of Cornaz. He lauds Cornaz up to the very 
skies as the best and most skilful workman in the whole district. Then 
again | hear with amazement from Verdier’s own lips that Cornaz is utterly 
ignorant of his trade, that there are donkeys in our Cévenol stables, 
genuine donkeys, with all the asinine complement of ears, hoofs, and 
tails, who know more about shoemaking than this most effete and inca- 
pable of cobblers! And all this because Cornaz has manufactured a pair 
of stout boots for Verdier that pinch his great toe, and has charged 
him ten francs for them. O Friendship! O human Mutability!” 

‘*Then I suppose you are going to preach upon Friendship?” 

‘*Exactly, my child. And | think I am not mistaken in stating that 
Cicero, a Latin writer whose works we will take in hand some day, 
devoted a whole book to the subject, and that the book, if my memory 
serves me, is called De Amicitia. But to cite a heathen author in the pulpit 
seems to me unbecoming to a degree. Besides, | could learn nothing 
from Cicero, for he had not the light of Holy Scripture to guide him, 
and without that light all our wisdom is but foolishness. Of course | 
might turn to the Gospels, to the Epistles of Saint Paul, or to the 
Imitation, where I should readily find some line that would serve as 
text for my sermon. But then, | am afraid 1 have perhaps rather overdone 
my quotations from the Gospels, the Epistles, and the /mitation + 

‘‘ Yes, Saint Jerome will be a new food, as yet untasted by us——” 
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‘‘And sweet and nourishing food too, my child, I promise you. I 
don’t say that I have never quoted Saint Jerome before, but still——” 

‘¢Let us find a text in Saint Jerome, uncle.” 

He uttered a sudden exclamation, and the forefinger of his right hand 
stopped in the middle of the page. 

‘¢T have found one!” 

He bent over the folio, his lips parted, his eyes dilated. 

He seemed to have forgotten my presence. He was murmuring Latin 
words to himself, and translating them one by one, not without a good 
deal of hesitation. My curiosity almost chokes me. I wait in a fever of 
impatience. But my uncle must needs take his time, for every moment 
he trips over some fresh stone of stumbling. Meanwhile Cascaret, buoyant 


as my India-rubber ball, has sprung with a mighty bound on to the edge 


of the desk, and sits surveying us with wide-opened, phosphorescent eyes. 


What is the matter with our cat? Can he have smelt a mouse in the 
old worm-eaten Saint Jerome? 

My uncle has spelt out his paragraph. He is now wrestling with its 
separate sections. He is purring almost like Cascaret, but the murmur 
is broken by mingled scraps of French and Latin. My impatience gets 
the better of me at last, and I remark, not without a touch of asperity : 

‘*] can’t think why M. le Chanoine Philibert Tulipier should have sent 
you a Latin Saint Jerome, instead of a French one.” 

He looks at me in consternation. I insist : 

‘*You see what a trouble this one text is to you.” 

‘It is a most wonderful text, and so strangely applicable to my subject. 
You shall judge for yourself.” 

And inflating his chest as is his habit when he gives a quotation, he 
begins : ‘‘ Amicitia que desinere potest, vera nunquam fuit es 

Cascaret, very much overcome, gives a melancholy mew. Then _ he 
strokes his jaws, as if to smoothe away the wrinkles of a profound 
ennui, and stretching out a supple paw, draws his sharp claws along 
the page. 

‘‘ Sir!” cries my uncle, raising his hand. 


‘‘What is your text, uncle? Read it to me!” 
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But with one bound, Cascaret springs over our heads, and disappears 
under the sideboard. 

This little interlude would have given any one else time to grasp the 
text from Saint Jerome, to understand, appreciate, and apply it. But 
Cascaret’s protest had availed me nothing. The Latin tongue inspired no 
such awe in me as in Prudence, but whether because the method by 
which I was taught was none of the simplest nor most skilful, or because 
my dear teacher himself lacked equipment for his task, I am bound to 
say that the bewilderment which had settled upon me with the Epitome, 
accompanied me throughout the Aneid. 

My insiructor, seeing me hopelessly entangled, began to extricate me 
as was his wont, without any reflections upon my ignorance. 

‘‘How valuable the discovery I have just made will be to me in my 
sermon on ‘The Faultiness of human affections!’ How just are the 
words of the great Saint Jerome : ‘A broken friendship can never have 
been a true friendship.’ Yet indeed what is there that appertains to 
humanity which is not fragile and perishable? Believe me, my beloved 
child, with the exception of virtue, the one tangible good that will 
accompany us to the tribunal of our great Judge, there to plead in our 
favour, all that we have or do here below, our enterprises, our projects, 
our affections, are alike frail and brittle as glass, and you ought to 
know how brittle that is, for have you not twice broken the altar- 
vessels?” He ended with a laugh. Then suddenly raising his voice, as 
in the pulpit, he declaimed his text, the words ringing sonorously through 
our quiet, sleepy, snow-shrouded room : 

‘‘Amicitia que desinere potest, vera nunquam fuit.” 

‘‘What is the matter?” cried Prudence, running in from the kitchen. 

My uncle went into his own room, and re-appeared, accordion in hand. 

‘‘] want to try,” he said, ‘the effect of Saint Jerome’s divine text 
with an accordion accompaniment. I am going to sing his admirable 
words to the air of the Gloria in excelsis in the ‘Mass of Bordeaux,’ the 
most melodious of the Ritual. Sit down and listen.” 

We obeyed, and in a very few minutes, both Prudence and I had 
melted into tears. The snow that beat against the windows in stormy 
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gusts drowned some of the notes, but it was beautiful nevertheless. 


Prudence and I were far from sharing my uncle’s profound reverence 
for the great folio containing the works of Saint Jerome, Sancti Eusebii 
Hieronymi, Stridonensis, presbyteri, Opera omnia. My avocations in the 
house were numerous, diverse, and complex. To mention only the prin- 
cipal—I had to keep bright and glistening as the apple of my eye the 
glasses of our four pictures in the dining-room, ‘‘The Raising of the 
‘*Widow’s Son at Naim;” ‘‘Christ at Jacob’s Well;” ‘‘ Christ and the Samar- 


itan woman;” 


and ‘*The Last Supper,” after Leonardo da Vinci; I had to 
look after and replace in the wooden shelves of our two book-cases any stray 
volumes of the Abbé Migne’s Complete Course of Theology, Theologiz cursus 
completus; 1 had to keep guard over our twenty-five-litres cask of Fron- 
tignan in the cellar, and prevent the school children from touching the 
tap when they came in their red cassocks on Sundays to fill the vessels 
for high mass; I had to prepare the soap-suds in which my uncle 
washed the altar linen with his own hands every week, and in this task I was 


strictly enjoined to ask no aid from Prudence, as no female hands were 





to touch things consecrated to the service of the Church. I had to 
but indeed, what had I not to do! I will only add that another of my 
duties was to open the walnut-wood case of our great clock every Saturday 
at six precisely, to pull up the leaden weights, and to set the pendulum 
going again. 

This last-mentioned operation brought me into direct contact with the 
too ponderous Saint Jerome, for it was absolutely necessary to displace 
the desk before I could set the wooden stool on which I was obliged to 
climb. What a business it was! Prudence, who was called from her 
own affairs to help me, grumbled and scolded, cursing the cumbersome 
piece of furniture that made it impossible for her to clean that corner 
of the room to her satisfaction. Then, her wrath suddenly subsiding, 
she would set to work, sweeping, wiping, rubbing, and dusting, while 
I turned the two pivots of the clock, first that of the hours, then that 
of the minutes, with the same infinite precaution observed by my uncle 


in winding up his Carcel lamp. 
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‘‘It’s lucky I have plenty of elbow-grease, lucky indeed,” she would 
keep on repeating. 

One evening a misfortune befell us of my bringing about. My effort 
to replace the desk was not so timed as to be simultaneous with Pru- 
dence’s. Saint Jerome tottered under the shock, and slipping over the 
ledge, fell with a bang upon the floor. I uttered a cry of horror. The 
great book lay at my feet in terrible disorder, belching forth a strange 
medley of foreign matter : forgotten sheets of paper covered with notes 
in ink and in pencil, five pairs of cambric bands, a long sash with a 
silken fringe, episcopal circulars still in their wrappers, cuttings from the 
Reveil catholique de Lyon 





What would my uncle have said could he have seen the overthrow 
of the desk, the wreck of all his cherished papers! Fortunately he always 
held his ‘‘ Tribunal of Penitence,” as he called it, on Saturdays at six, 
and he was now busy confessing the devout persons of his flock, the 
regular communicants, whose weekly habit it was to receive the sacred 
bread from his hand. 

We had a good deal of trouble in hoisting Saint Jerome into position 
again. However, after several attempts, the feat was accomplished. Then 
came the more delicate task of replacing the multitudinous contents of 
his pages, and in spite of many difficulties, this we at last achieved in 
fairly creditable fashion. 

‘*Did you know, child, that M. le Curé made a clothes-press of M. le 
Chanoine Tulipier’s book?” asked Prudence, as we stood contemplating 
our work with pardonable pride. 

‘*No, I never noticed it before.’’ 

‘‘ What he can be thinking of I don’t know, to stuff those fine bands 
that cost us such a power of money into that musty old book. And the 
sash too, that moiré sash I paid five francs ten sous for. Biou, the 


’ 


hatter at Bédarieux, got it expressly for us from Montpellier , 





Henceforth Prudence and I, delighted with our little joke, never spoke 
of the Complete Works of Saint Jerome but as ‘‘M. le Curé’s clothes- 


press.” 


And then we would laugh with great amusement. 




















THE SONG OF SONGS 


After the little scene with Prudence in the kitchen, it will be remembered 
that my uncle took me by the hand. He led me across the dining-room 
to the famous desk by the clock. 

‘‘Now I am going to shew you something,” he said. 

He laid hold of a sheet of paper, one corner of which was sticking 
out between the dull red edges of Saint Jerome, and drew it forth. 

‘‘T have finished it at last!” 

‘* What have you finished, dear uncle?” 

‘‘ Why, my letter to Monseigneur Augustin Pannetier.” 

‘*Not really?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, here it is!” 

I gazed in awe and admiration at the page he held out for my inspection. 
It was black with erasures and additions. 

‘¢ What a long letter! Have you written all that to Monseigneur Pannetier ?” 

‘*Yes, and I could have written much more, had I not checked myself, 
for, though I find it difficult to make a beginning, when once I am 
off 


you, for you are rather weak in composition, and this will give you some 





But I will read you my epistle. It will be a good exercise for 


idea of the right manner of treating an important subject.” 

He sat down in his arm-chair, and I drew a seat beside him. Then 
he began, holding his copy in the left hand, and emphasizing his periods 
with the outstretched right. 

‘* Monseigneur, 

‘‘When I was informed of your elevation to the supreme dignity of the 
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episcopacy, my heart overflowed with joy, and I fell on my knees, thanking 
God for the great things He had brought to pass in you. Truly may 
you exclaim in the sublime words of the ‘Magnificat’: Fecit mihi magna 
qui potens. est. 

‘How little did I dream, twenty-five years ago, when we were working 
together under the venerable Abbé Coustou at the Great. Seminary, that 
our pious teacher’s instructions, counsels, and exhortations were preparing 
you for the highest of all ministries. I myself listened to the holy priest 
with the deepest attention; but my understanding was not equal to my 
will, and I confess his words were not always intelligible to me; you, 
on the other hand, seemed always to grasp his meaning, to feel the force 
of his teaching, full as it was of the light and power of the Holy 
Scriptures, lumen et robur Scripturarum, as Saint Jerome says, and seeing’ 
the limitations of my intellect, you were often good enough to help me. 

‘‘Do not take it amiss, Monseigneur, if I dwell for a moment on the 
most delightful hours of my life. Do you remember how we used to 
spend our play-hours seated on a bench under. the shade of the lime- 
trees in the court? Our companions played and laughed around us, but 
we were eagerly discussing our lessons in morals, dogma, or ecclesiastical 
history. And how often, when I was perplexed and bewildered by an 
obscure point, you caused a light to shine upon my understanding by 
some swift, vivid, penetrating word or phrase of explanation. 

‘‘Qh! sacred brotherhood, at once tender and divine, I feel thee, I 
see thee again, ‘with the eyes of my heart,’ as saith the Apostle Paul, 
per illuminatos oculos cordis! 

‘‘When I returned to my Cévenol mountains, bearing in my _ languid 
and unworthy hand but a few ears of the sacred grain, you entered into 
the cities of our land, your arms laden with the sheaves that should 
nourish a multitude, and from the pulpits of our cathedrals your words 
fell like manna, for the sustenance and salvation of all Israel. 

‘*Monseigneur, I, the poor Abbé Fulcran, a weak and failing pilgrim 
in the difficult path of the priesthood, desire most earnestly to derive 
some help and support from the many graces God has bestowed on you. 
As it has been my privilege to know and love you, it may not be too 
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much to ask that when you first raise your hands to bless your people 
of Mireval, you will give a thought to your former friend, and will call 
down upon him some of that divine unction, which, by virtue of your 
holy office, God has authorized you to bestow in His Name. On that 
day, as saith the prophet Esaias, ‘The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee, Gloria Libani ad te veniet.’ 

‘‘] venture to embrace you with my whole heart, and to beg of your 
Lordship to remember me in your prayers. 

‘*rutcran, Curé.” 

1 had just opened my mouth to express my admiration, for I was 
quite carried away by my enthusiasm, as I listened to my uncle’s eloquence, 
when we were interrupted by the sound of voices, and the door into the 
kitchen creaked on its hinges. 

‘‘There is always something to disturb us,” said my uncle. 

And Prudence called out in her shrill voice : 

‘¢ Xaviére is here, Monsieur le Curé.” 

‘* Xaviére?” he asked. 

‘* Xaviére?” I echoed. 

She was standing in the doorway, not daring to advance, in spite of 
our housekeeper, who kept pushing her from behind. She held a wicker 
basket on her arm, and I had never seen her so neat. I recognized her 
garments as the same she had worn at the fountain, but they had all 
been freshly washed and ironed till they looked like new. Then she had 
a pair of shoes on her feet instead of the sabots, and a snowy white 
cotton cap imprisoned the thick locks of black hair that generally fell 
over her neck. 

For my own part, I thought the disordered hair very becoming to 
the pale face that shone beneath it, like a wafer on the monstrance. But 
Prudence and my uncle considered this negligence unseemly, and frequently 
reproved her for it. 

My uncle’s letter to Monsejgneur Pannetier had so imbued him with 


the spirit of Scriptural allusion, and strengthened him in his aptitude 


for quotation, that at the sight of the charming apparition in the doorway, 
he burst out at once with the following from the Song of Songs : 
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‘‘Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun?” 

Xaviére listened to the text without the smallest emotion. Stepping 
forward timidly, she said in her pretty voice that had the high, clear 
tones of one of the Minier linnets : 

‘*Monsieur le Curé, I have brought you a few of our Fonjouve chest- 
nuts, the Jeanne-Longue ones, you know, which are said to be the best 
in the country.” 

Now, Benoite was not at all in the habit of making us presents, 
and though in the winter season it was her custom to come through the 
thickest snow, and save her own fuel and light by warming herself at 
our stove, and spinning with Prudence by the light of our Carcel lamp, 
she had never offered us so much as an egg from her poultry-yard, or 
a radish from her garden. 

‘‘It was you, I suppose, Xaviére, who gathered this splendid basket 
of chestnuts for us?” asked my uncle, looking admiringly at the large, 
glossy fruit Xaviére held out to him. 

‘‘Yes, Monsieur le Curé, I gathered them at Fonjouve, but my mother 
Benoite sent them to you.” 

‘* Benoite!” exclaimed my uncle, Prudence, and I, simultaneously. 

‘‘Yes, indeed. She just said to me : ‘Choose the best you can find, 
and take them to M. le Curé Fulcran.’” 

We gaped at each other in speechless astonishment. 

Xaviére had already made two curtseys to my uncle. She now made 
a third, and then bending before him with a supple girlish grace that 
made me think of the osiers of the Espase, she laid the basket softly 
at his feet. 

My dear uncle stretched out his right hand, and placed it on the 
young girl’s shoulder with a gesture of affectionate familiarity that touched 
me deeply. Then he addressed her in the following words : 

‘‘My beloved daughter, Xaviére Ouradou, the pearl of my parish, God 
has long chastened you as He chastens those He has marked for His 
own, but from this day forth, your burden will be lightened. This basket 
of chestnuts, which I accept with so much pleasure, seems a small thing, 
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but, looking at it in the light of my special knowledge, it becomes a 
great, a very great one. You have not only brought me your beautiful 
Fonjouve fruit, but a token that your mother desires to make her peace 
with the God she has offended by her harsh treatment of you. I cannot 
say I am surprised exactly, for after all my prayers, I had hopes of a 
speedy change in Benoite Ouradou’s conduct. And you, my child, for 
your part, must strive to conquer your mother’s heart by love and by 
prayer, for by these means cometh victory, as saith the blessed Saint 
Bernard, Victoria semper amantibus et deprecantibus.”’ 

‘‘Then you think, uncle, that Benoite will not ill-treat her any more 
in future?” I asked. 

‘‘] will answer for it,” replied my uncle. Then glancing at the 
basket : 

‘‘These Jeanne-Longue chestnuts typify a complete change of mind 
Besides, these last few days, 





and conduct on the part of Benoite 
while I have been engaged on my letter to Monseigneur Augustin Pannetier, 
I have been turning over a plan in my mind that we shall perhaps be 
able to carry out.” 

‘‘What is the plan, Monsieur le Curé?” said Prudence, alarmed at 
the idea of some fresh project. 

‘* What do you say,” said my uncle, drawing himself up with a sort 
of pride, ‘‘ what do you say to my asking Benoite to let Xaviére come 
to us for the winter, when the chestnut harvest is over? Xaviére could 
help you about the house, and I could give her instruction to fit her 
for her future post of schoolmistress.” 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur le Curé!” exclaimed Prudence, trembling with joy and 
excitement, ‘‘I should indeed be pleased to have our little saint Philo- 
mena with me, to teach her, and take care of her, and be kind to her.” 

‘‘Then we should only want Landry to be quite complete,” I ventured 
to interpose, ‘‘ and his father scarcely teaches him at all now, for Landry 
knows quite as much as he does.” 

‘* Well, we will see about it all directly the chestnuts are gathered 


in,” said my uncle to Xaviére, with a gesture of dismissal. 





THE TWO CONSPIRATORS 


On Sunday, the 23rd of October, I woke in my alcove before day- 
break after a night of conscientious slumber, to hear our church bell 
pealing away merrily. 

What was happening? 

I listened eagerly as I thrust my legs into my new trousers of black 
and white check, a pair I had lately had from Bédarieux, and of which 
I was very praud. The sonorous strokes rang out through the quiet 
night, rising, falling, rising again, and dying away into the distant country. 
I felt an unusual satisfaction in plunging my head again and again into 
my basin of cold water, and in donning my various garments, which 
Prudence had laid ready to my hand on a chair at the bottom of my 
bed. I proceeded slowly, very slowly, in a fashion as leisurely and 
irresponsible as a linnet pluming itself at the Fonjouve fountain. 

‘‘A little faster, my child, a little faster,” cried Prudence, wandering 
about in the dining-room with a candle-end in her hand. 

‘‘Where is my uncle?” I asked, surprised to see the arm-chair by 
the fire empty. 

‘‘Your uncle started for church at five o’clock. He had a number 


of people from Les Passettes, Fonjouve, and the Jougla to confess, people 


who could not come in to church on Saturday. It will be a hard day 
for M. le Curé.” 

‘‘Why a hard day?” 

‘‘Have you forgotten that to-day is the Feast of Chestnuts?” 
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I suppose I had not actually forgotten it, otherwise I should hardly 
have felt the pleasure I have noted in washing and dressing myself, 
duties I usually found extremely irksome. No, I had not forgotten the 
Feast, but I had not quite shaken off my sleep yet, that childish sleep 
which has such strange affinities with death in its absolute completeness, 
and though my limbs were stirring, my brain was still drowsy. 

‘‘Oh, of course! The Feast of Chestnuts! The Feast of Chestnuts!” 
I exclaimed, clapping my hands joyfully. 


With us, chestnuts mean bread, and man is so constituted that he 
must needs manifest his joy when there is a promise of abundant food. 
For food is life, and the more bread there is in the bin, the firmer 
does man feel his grip on life to be. Hence those noisy festivals familiar 
among the poor population of our Cévennes hills, festivals celebrated 
with brimming glasses and hearty handshakes in tavern and market-place, 
festivals that M. Fuzien-Grimoldas would have dubbed pagan, but which 
my uncle maintained to be essentially Christian, and which are perhaps 
only the poor mountaineers’ unconscious protest against Hunger, the cruel 
wolf that howls perpetually at their doors, and stalks them unerringly 
on their hill-sides. In this particular autumn the trees, from Aire-Ray- 
mond to the rock of Bataillo, were bowed beneath their loads. 

The chimes continued with brief intervals until ten o'clock, when 
Landry made the bells ring out more loudly and joyfully than ever. He 
had been reinforced by the band of acolytes, only too delighted to be 
allowed to handle the ropes, and the peals sounded like an urgent summons 
to mass, penetrating to the remotest corner of the Jougla, Fonjouve, and 
Les Passettes. 

‘‘Come, Joseph Lasserre, come, Jacques Arribas, come, Julienne, make 
haste. M. le Curé is going up to the altar.” 

Landry and I had for some time past been entrusted with the care of the 
sacristy. We were not allowed to touch the sacred vessels, but it was our 
duty to keep in perfect order all such church paraphernalia as copes, 
chasubles, albs, surplices, and further, the ganaches or sleeveless calico sur- 
plices, ironed flat like shirts by Mélie Cornaz, one of the most famous getters- 
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up of fine linen in the parish. The folding and putting away of all sorts 
of venerable relics, old silk and old embroideries, was a delicate business, 
and my fingers, less skilful than Landry’s, were guilty of more than one 
rent in the ancient stuffs. Fortunately for me, my uncle was indulgence 
itself, and so long as no accident befell the contents of the third drawer 
in the press, he troubled himself little about the rest. 

This third drawer was the resting-place of a magnificent white vestment, 
which reposed in endless wrapping of silver paper, and only saw the 
light on great festivals. It had been purchased at the famous establish- 
ment of Petrus Dime of Lyons, through the intermediary of M. le Chanoine 
Philibert Tulipier, and my uncle never put it on without delighted exclama- 
tions at its magnificence. The glory of God seemed greater in his 
eyes when he appeared in this garment before his flock, and he felt 
more closely associated with that glory. Yet, once or twice, having heard 
him sigh amidst all the splendour of his sacerdotal beauty, certain painful 
reflections had forced themselves into my mind. Had all this bravery, 
furnished by M. le Chanoine’s parochial fund, been paid for? Perhaps 
the parish of Camplong was still in debt for it, and the memory of the 
debt was oppressing the poor officiant in his glory. 

But on this thrice blessed day, my uncle robed without the ghost of 
a sigh. We hovered round him, giving the finishing touches, arranging 
a fold here, smoothing out a wrinkle there. Lastly, I ran my fingers 
through his hair, which lay too flat upon his head, and he smiled at 
me without pausing in his prayer Ante Missam. At last he moved away, 
preceded by the eight acolytes in red cassocks, and we heard the Asperges 
me burst forth. 

‘*Are you coming to see the army of gleaners and beaters, Monsieur le 
Neveu?” asked Landry. 

‘*Gleaners and beaters?” 

‘Yes, the folks who come to be hired for the chestnut harvest. They 
gather the fruit in first, and when it is dry enough to be ground, they 
thresh it out of the rind. The hiring is a very pretty sight. They sing 
in chorus.” 

‘‘At what o’clock is it?” 
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‘‘ About two, generally. My father is going over to Benoite Ouradou’s 
to advise her about her hiring, so he will not be at home, and if you 
like, I will wait for you on one of the school-room benches.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, I should like it very much.” 

We heard the schoolmaster’s voice begin to intone the I/néroit, and 
Landry, who shared his duties in the choir, as he did at the school, at 
the Mairie, and in the church, left me to join him. 

How furious I was with that old Joseph Lasserre of Les Passettes, 
and the garde champétre Laviron! My uncle, mindful no doubt of Saint 
Vincent de Paul and his two poor persons, had invited the old men to 
dinner, and the time they took to despatch their soup, which, in our 
mountains, it is the custom to serve at twelve o’clock, caused me a perfect 
agony of impatience. Not that Lasserre, taking into account his fourscore 
and seven years, was so very inefficient, but Laviron was barely sixty, 
and what an old dotard he was! Between each mouthful, he had some 
long tale of the chase to tell, for in his youth, he assured us, he had 
been a famous sportsman, and he still did a little sly poaching, now 
and again. And so he maundered on! But the thing that put the finishing - 
touch to my impatience was the extreme politeness with which my uncle 
listened to the old bore. He kept his eyes fixed on his guest, helping 
him out by little gestures of encouragement, and when Laviron began to 
laugh over some trick he had played off on the police, my uncle joined 
gaily in his mirth. I may add that Laviron, though he dawdled so madden- 
ingly over his meat, was prompt enough with his drink, and every fresh 
glass so loosened his tongue, and set it wagging so fast, that every now 
and then the exuberance of his speech tripped him up, and his words 
became confused and indistinct. 

Our clock struck two! The gleaners and beaters would be all there! 
My patience would hold out no longer. I rose from my chair, and slipped 
out of the room, not by the door into the kitchen, where Prudence would 
perhaps have stopped me, but by the one opening on to the staircase, 
which led down to our garden on the banks of the Minier. My uncle 
ran after me. 


‘‘As it is the Feast of Chestnuts to-day, we will sing Vespers at half 
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past four, instead of three o’clock, so that the strangers from the neigh- 
bourhood may be able to attend.” 

Then he bent down and whispered in my ear : 

‘‘My dearest child, you must remember, as you grow older, that in 
your dealings with the poor, you owe them not merely kindness, but 
courtesy. The poor have a right to our utmost respect, for they are the 


living members of Christ’s body.” 


I had expected to find Landry waiting for me in the school. The 
benches stood there in long rows, the great rope stretched to divide the 
boys from the girls shone smooth and greasy from its contact with many 
hands, but there was no sign of Landry. Where was he? Had he been 
making game of me? It was my first year at Camplong, and I was so 
eager to see the arrival of the gleaners and beaters. I looked round. 
A door stood ajar at the end of the long bare room. Should I go and 
peep through? I could hardly make up my mind. Perhaps I should find 
the schoolmaster on the other side. After my outburst at the drying- 
house, I was not very anxious to find myself face to face with the terrible 
Anastase Landrinier. Perhaps my friend had only gone out on some brief 
errand, and would be back presently. I sat down. 

Merciful Heaven! Some one was talking in the schoolmaster’s room! 
| pricked up my ears. I could not catch the words, but I recognized 
the voice of Landry’s father. Perhaps that hateful voice was raised against 
Landry? I was naturally timid and nervous as a hare, but I felt the 
courage of a wolf at that moment. If he dared to touch Landry! | 
stepped forward. 

But I stopped short, rooted to the spot by the words I could now 
distinguish. 

‘‘And you mean to give up Xaviére to M. le Curé?” asked the school- 


master. 
‘¢It would make one mouth less to feed,” answered Benoite Ouradou. 
‘* Well, but Xaviére lives upon air, as far as I can see.” 
‘‘Oh, you make a mistake there. She eats when she is hungry.” 
‘*Yes, but she picks up her food in the fields like the birds.” 
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‘‘If M. le Curé takes her to help Prudence as he proposes, he will 
find her in clothes to begin with, and in time he will give her wages. 
And if it is no more than thirty crowns a year, it all makes a differ- 
ence.” 

‘‘ What is thirty crowns?” 

‘‘] should not mind having an extra thirty crowns in my purse.” 

‘‘My purse is a heavier one than yours, Benoite,” said Landrinier, 
angrily, ‘‘and you need not count upon Xaviére’s wages to help forward 


” 





our marriage. I have ten thousand francs in my pouch 

‘‘And I have got——” 

‘*You have nothing at all but a few trumpery odds and ends and 
the stray pence you have screwed together by half starving yourself and 
Xaviére.” 

‘*But I am so fond of you, Monsieur le Maitre,” whimpered Benoite 
with an emotion for which I should never have given her credit. 

‘*Yes, I can quite understand that. It is a great rise in the world 


999 


for a woman who has had no education to become ‘Madame la Maitresse. 


‘‘Yes, but you must remember you are nearly sixty, and you have 


twice married.” 





‘‘People are such gossips Now, / pay no sort of attention to 
the things that are whispered against you by evil tongues. It may be 


true that I am nearer fifty-five than fifty; but you will never see forty 





again yourself * 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur le Maitre, I assure you I never felt anything like 
the same affection for my late Xavier that I feel for you,” sobbed 
Benoite. 

‘‘While we are on the subject of your late husband, I may as 
well remind you that it was to Xaviére he left his property, and not to 
you.” 

‘Wretched child! Child of misfortune!” cried the unnatural mother 
through her tears. 

‘‘And you have this sickly girl in your own house, you see that she 
grows weaker day by day, that such is her miserable state of health 


she may die to-morrow, and make you the owner of Fonjouve, yet you 
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want to hand over the child, and with her all your prospects, all your 
hopes of a rich marriage, to M. Abbé Fulcran and Prudence, who will 
coddle her and make much of her till one fine day she comes back 
to you, strong and blooming, to claim her inheritance. You must really 
be mad.” 

‘‘ But I cannot kill Xaviére.”’ 

‘There is no need to kill her. I beat Landry because he reminds 
me of his mother, whom | hated. But I take good care not to kill him. 
And if you think the matter over sensibly ———” 

There was a noise of chairs being dragged along the floor, and I 


rushed out in terror. 


What a crowd! The village street leading into the high road towards 
the mill of Barthélemy was alive with busy folks, talking, arguing, jostling 
each other. The picturesque red coifs, bordered with black velvet, in 
which the women of the Espinouze wrap their heads and shoulders, were 
dotted among the crowd. The gleaners had come then. When would 
the beaters be here? Ah! there was Landry at last! I spied him in the 
midst of a group, evidently on the look-out for some one. 

‘Is that what you call waiting for me?” I asked, going up to him. 

‘*My father had some business to settle at home with Benoite, and—— 
he sent me away. I ran to the Presbytére, and was sitting a long time 
in the kitchen waiting for you to come out. But unfortunately you went 
through the garden, and so we missed each other. You must excuse 
me, Monsieur le Neveu. And the beaters have not come yet. But you 
look very pale, Monsieur le Neveu-—”’ 

‘‘Qh! Landry! If you only knew what I heard in the school!” 
‘¢ What, at our house?” 
‘The beaters, the beaters!” shouted a hundred voices at once. 


D. IV 4 
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THE LAMENT OF THE CHESTNUT-TREE 


In the far distance, on the road to Bédarieux, round about La Croix- 
Fangeaud, there was a sound as of a mighty rustling of branches. A 
wind seemed to be sweeping through the outlying groves of Saint-Sau- 
veur, shaking the yet thickly clustered foliage with a strange roaring noise. 
No doubt some violent tempest was rushing along the narrow ravine 
between Saint-Sauveur and La Croix-Fangeaud, for as we listened, the 
road was suddenly strewn with fallen twigs and branches. 

‘‘ What a dreadful storm!” said I to Landry. 

‘‘No, it is the beaters,” he replied. 

‘‘The beaters! Is it they who are breaking off all these branches?” 

And we set off running with a troop of other boys and girls from 
the village. 

Adolphe was right. The moving branches, the scattered twigs were 
stirred not by the tempest, but by men. Our Cévenols were pouring 
down from the Espinouze, from Marcou, and from Saumail to make harvest 
at Camplong. Each man carried in his hand a chestnut-branch, and as 
they marched, they uttered cries and exclamations, pouring forth their 
naive homage to Nature, the fertile life-giver, who sends work and bread 
in due season. 

The sight was a novel one to me, and it would be difficult to give 
an idea of the pleasurable emotion I felt as I watched the living thicket 
of chestnut-branches advancing along the road, singing, and swaying in 


rhythmic motion. The faces of the beaters were barely visible through 
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the mass of leaves, russetting, yet still holding vigorously on to the 


stalks, but here and there a head lighted by two glowing eyes shone 
weirdly midst the foliage. They carried staves taller than themselves, the 
crooks of which curved above their heads, and wore large felt hats of 
curious fashion, the wide brims turned back from their brows and covering 
the nape of the neck. This head-gear gave a strange expression of pride 
and vigour to the faces, many of them set in long coarse locks of streaming 
hair. They came to the chestnut gathering as to a festival, strong to 
labour, full of life, health, and activity. They laughed joyously as they 
advanced, and their gallant bearing stirred an eager admiration in my 
boyish heart. 

‘*But they will not all be hired here,” said I to Landry. 

‘‘Oh, no, there are from eight hundred to a thousand men. Those 
who can’t find work at Camplong will go further on, to Graissessac, 
Niéres, Maurian, and Truscas.” 

All the old folks in the village delighted in the Feast of Chestnuts. 
It brought back an echo of their own youthful joys, and, one and all, 
they deserted their chimney-corners, and came out at noon to range 
themselves against the walls of the ‘‘ Magasin,” the first house in the 
village. They stood waiting in a row, a long file of grave old faces, 
worn and furrowed by time, but many of them softened by masses of 
silvery hair. Bent, wrinkled, and palsied, they stared vaguely before them, 
their dull eyes brightened by a sudden interest and curiosity. All the 
youth of the mountains was about to pass in review before them, and 
in it they saw in some sort their own youth again, and their old hearts 
warmed themselves at the glow of a passing fire. 

The strangers halted as they reached the ‘‘ Magasin,” and waving their 
branches in salutation, they cried in chorus : 

‘*People of Camplong, we greet you! How fares it with the chestnuts 
this year?” 

‘* Well, excellently well, children,” replied the old folks. 

Then a little trembling, witch-like looking woman, of over fourscore, 
Romaine Viguier by name, stepped forward from her place against the 
wall, and advanced upon the beaters. 
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‘* You will remember, friends,” she said in her quavering voice, ‘* the 
ancient custom. On this spot, where you now stand, we call upon you 
to sing the ‘ Lament of the Chestnuts.’” 

‘*Oh, yes! the Lament!” we shouted eagerly. 

From the recesses of the thicket, which seemed to have taken root, this 
favourite ‘‘Lament” of the Southern Cévennes rose towards the clouds 


with a sudden burst of melody. The primitive chant was full of a mingled 


mirth and sadness, like so many of our folk-songs. They give us. the 


triumphant pean of hunger appeased, of labour accomplished, but throughout 
we hear the wail of painful effort, of weariness and suffering. _ The 
‘‘Lament” ran as follows : 


COMPLAINTE DU CHATAIGNIER 


Quand le chataignier est planté, 
Il monte, monte, monte ; 

Quand le chitaignier est planté, 
Nous buvons bien a sa santé. 


Quand le chitaignier est en fleur, 
Belle, belle, belle; 

Quand le chitaignier est en fleur, 
Le pays prend son odeur. 


Quand le chataignier a fait sa graine, 

Il fait sa graine, il fait sa graine, il fait sa graine; 
Quand le chataignier a fait sa graine, 

Chacun danse dans son pré. 


Quand les chataignes nous avons, 
Bonnes, bonnes, bonnes; 

Quand les chitaignes nous avons, 
Nous les mangeons, puis nous mourons. 


After this fourth stanza there was a pause. The singers raised their 
branches, brandished them in the air, making the sign of the cross, 
and looked at each other expectantly. 

‘‘Kneel, kneel, kneel,” cried Romaine Viguier, advancing again with 
outstretched hand; she had dropped her stick, and moved with a fairy- 
like lightness and alertness, as if borne on wings. 

The beaters prostrated themselves on the earth. 

Then, from a thousand vigorous chests, burst in mighty unison the 
last verse of the ‘‘Lament.” No hymn nor psalm I had ever heard in 
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church or at home seemed fuller of grandeur and sublimity. What 
comparison indeed was possible between my dear uncle’s voice and the 
accordion accompaniment, sweet and melodious as were both, and this 
deep, majestic chant, a very thunder-burst of harmony, traversed by the 
lightning flashes of ardent supplication. 
Cévennes pleines de rochers, 
Hautes, hautes, hautes; 


Cévennes pleines de rochers, 
Faites-nous forts et religieux. 


Romaine Viguier had stood with outstretched arm the whole time. 
She dropped it as the last note died away. The Cévenols rose to their 
feet and dispersed, and the hiring began. Groups were formed all round 
us. Voices rose high in discussion, wrangling, bargaining, rapping out 
an oath now and again. The thrifty mountaineers of both sexes were 
determined to get the best price possible for their stalwart arms; the 
people of Camplong, Fonjouve, and Les Passettes, on the other hand, 
were a close-fisted race, bent on having full value for every halfpenny. 

‘*Twenty sous a day and food,” said Valat, the farrier, owner of a 
chestnut plantation near the Hermitage of Saint Sauveur. 


’ 


‘*No, twenty-five,” was the reply. 


‘*] will take ten sous,” mumbled an old fellow, leaning on a stick. 

‘* What is the good of you? You could not even see the chestnuts,” 
snarled Landrinier, as he passed with Benoite. 

‘*] will engage you, Claudin,” interposed Vincent Bassac, our mayor, 
the kindest-hearted man in the parish. 

He darted a reproachful glance at the schoolmaster, and turning to 
Claudin, added gently : 

‘* You shall do what you can. We will not expect too much from you.” 

The clamour swelled around us on every side. What shouts, what 
exclamations, what loud striking together of horny palms as the bargain 
was concluded! It was just like the cattle fair at Bédarieux. 

At last the battalion of Cévenols, eased of some hundred men, formed 
again and marched up the steep street of La Calade towards Graissessac. 
The din had died away, and on the quiet evening air the first stroke 
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of the Vesper bell rang sharply out. Who was handling the rope? 
Surely none but Landry could be sending out those clear, liquid notes. 
I looked round. Landry indeed had disappeared, and was taking his 
father’s place in the belfry. 

And where was the horrible Anastase Landrinier? Had he, the leader 
of the choir, the parish bell-ringer, the mayor’s secretary, followed the 
stranger hirelings to drink with them at the ‘‘Golden Sun,” the doors 
of which were set wide open to the market-square? Yes. I felt quite 
sure he had, when I saw Benoite Ouradou waiting near the entrance. 
Close by, groups of women bustled about, gossiping together, or calling 
out exhortations to their husbands seated within, drinking, perhaps 
getting drunk. But Benoite stood apart, shunned by the rest as. if she 
had been plague-stricken. She leant, rigid and motionless, against the 
wall of the wine-shop, her face pale as death, her eyes fixed, her mane 
of rough red hair bristling over her forehead like a tuft of grass blasted 
by the first frosts. She had an instinctive consciousness of the scorn 
and hatred she inspired throughout the village, and with the fierce pride 
of some savage beast she held herself aloof. 

Yet I could not but admit that this wretched woman, capable perhaps 
of murdering her own child at the instigation of Anastase Landrinier, 
compared very favourably as to appearance with the women who stood 
babbling round her. Her features, setting aside their unpleasantly furtive 
expression, were more correct and delicate, her figure taller, straighter, 
and better proportioned. I have before alluded to my admiration for my 
uncle's small elegant hands and feet, and I am bound to confess that in 
point of size and slenderness Benoite’s bore away the palm. I know 
not how such an idea should have come into my head, brought up as | 
had been in the pure sanctuary of the Presbytére, but I said to myself 
that after all it was not surprising that Landrinier should have cast his 
eyes on such a wild olive-tree as Benoite, seeing how infinitely more 
of grace and seduction she possessed than the sturdy, knotted, home- 
grown timber among which he might have chosen. 

The second Vesper bell began to peal. 
What sweet apparition suddenly dawned upon me on the opposite 
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side of the market-place? Had the mellow tones of our bell, never 
more beautiful than on this happy evening, called down the radiant 
presence of Saint Philomena of Camplong among us? It was Xaviére! 
I ran towards her, half believing that the lovely vision, light and graceful 
as a swallow, had floated earthwards with outspread wings, on the 
stream of Landry’s vibrating melodies. Oh! how pretty she was, her 
white head-dress crowning her soft locks of silky hair, and her cornelian 
necklace, Prudence’s gift, clasping her slender throat, smooth and silvery 
as a young birch stem. 

‘*Monsieur le Curé has sent me, my mother,” she said to Benoite. 
‘‘He wishes M. Landrinier to tell the beaters and gleaners that it is time 
lo come to church.” 

Benoite ran into the ‘Golden Sun,” leaving Xaviére at the door. 

‘*You are as fair as the day,” I said admiringly, my heart swelling 
with pleasure. 

‘*Ah, you should say that of my Landry, Monsieur le Neveu,” she replied. 

Raising her right hand she pointed to the belfry. 

‘‘He is up there,” she added, with a sudden dilation of her dark 
eyes, eyes that were usually so calm, so serious, so meditatively fixed 
under their drooping lids. 

‘‘Come, get up, get up!” commanded Anastase Landrinier, in the 
deep voice we were familiar with in the De Profundis; he walked round 
the tables, emphasizing his instructions by sounding blows on the broad 
shoulders of the carousers. 

Xaviére, following out my uncle’s directions, no doubt, advanced to 
the threshold of the wine-shop, and in her fresh, bird-like treble, began 
to chant the first psalm in the Vesper office. 


Dixit Dominus Domino meo 





The men’s voices took up the strain. 
Xaviére, leading the way, as might have done some angelic messenger, 
passed on to the church, and we followed her, singing as we went. 
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MICHEL PANNETIER OF RONGAS 


By the evening, the Presbytére was in an extraordinary state of 
bustle. At the close of Vespers, after the solemn benediction of the 
Holy Sacrament, Landry, Xaviére, Mélie, Galibert, who had come down 
from the Jougla to take his part in the Feast of Chestnuts, and the 
eight acolytes were busy carrying over two hundred chairs and a number 
of wooden stools from the church. As they brought them in, Prudence 
and I laid hold of them, and arranged them in long rows, leaving a 
narrow passage between each. The kitchen, the dining-room, and my 
uncle’s room were soon filled. 

‘‘Enough! enough!” shouted Prudence, struggling to curb the undis- 
ciplined zeal of the acolytes, who seemed inclined to carry off the pulpit 
itself. 

My uncle came in in the midst of the hurly-burly. He raised his hand. 
The pack of yelping urchins dispersed. I am not sure that I ought to 
make the following statement, for | cannot positively swear to its truth, 
but I am nearly certain that, as my uncle made his gesture of dismissal, 
I saw Galibert seize Mélie by the waist, and carry her off from the 
Presbytére as if she had been a mere feather-weight. Oh! Mélie Cornaz, 
unrivalled mistress of the art of ironing surplices, great are my misgiv- 





ings on your hehalf 

My uncle went up to his arm-chair, and dropped wearily into it. 
The fatigues of the day had made him even a shade paler than usual. 
His cheeks were hollower, and every now and then a little dry cough, 
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which he checked immediately, pressing his hand against his chest, shook 
his bent figure. Ah! if Prudence had heard those warning sounds! But 
fortunately she was in the kitchen, putting the finishing touches to the 
supper. 

‘‘Don’t you feel well, uncle?” I asked softly. 

‘‘Oh, yes, my child, perfectly well. But I have been much moved 
to-day, and the fatigue and emotion together have told a little upon my 
chest. It is nothing.” 

‘‘Yes, the sights of to-day moved me greatly too, uncle. What a 
beautiful Feast of Chestnuts we have had!” 

‘It is not over yet,” he said with sudden vivacity, pointing to the 
rows of chairs and stools : 

‘‘This concluding portion of the feast is the most touching of all, 
more so even than the ‘Lament of the Chestnuts,’ beautiful as that is. 
It was composed by a friar minor of the order of Saint Francis in the 
last century. My dear child, I am confident that my parish will obtain 
grace and mercy from above, for in no parish among the mountains are 
old customs so carefully observed as at Camplong. And in the old 
customs of our Cévenol country, religion is closely bound up. In an 
hour’s time, the owners of chestnut plantations will come to present to 
me the men and women they have hired for the harvest. You know 
that after Vespers I stood on the threshold of the church, and raising 
the host towards Saint Sauveur, the Jougla, Fonjouve, Bataillo, and Les 
Passettes, | sent as it were a ray of God’s light towards those fruitful 
regions. But my good people are not content with this general bene- 
diction. They will not begin their harvest until I have blessed those 
who are to gather it. Is not this a beautiful mark of grateful * 

‘‘Now, Monsieur le Curé, come and tell me what you think of these 
thrushes of Galibert,” cried Prudence, placing on the table a dish, in 
which a trio of thrushes were curled coquettishly side by side, larded 
with delicate strips of bacon, and spitted on a long thorn. 





‘*Galibert?” said my uncle, enquiringly. 
‘*[ don’t know how [| should get on in the kitchen if it were not 
for Galibert. You know you need plenty of nourishment, and I should 
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like to pamper you with all sorts of dainties, but dainties are very hard 
to get here, and everything is so dear. Now, when Galibert snares a 
young rabbit, or a few thrushes, he brings them to me. And the best 
of it is that I never have to pay him a sou for his game.” 

‘‘What, you don’t mean to say you don’t pay him?” 

‘*Why should I pay him? What pleasure would he have in bringing 
you a little present if I always gave him money in return?” 

‘‘That is true,” said my uncle. ‘‘And as the bad weather will soon 
be upon us, | will buy him a good stout pair of sabots, with iron tips 
and strong leather straps.” 

‘‘You had much better leave the sabots alone, and keep your money, 
instead of passing it on to Cabanes the sadotier, who has as many 


pieces in his pouch as Cascaret has fleas in his coat.” 


” 





‘‘But, Prudence, I cannot accept 

‘‘Come, eat your thrushes and try to enjoy them. As to Galibert, 
he may think himself lucky if you forgive him his goings-on with the 
girls, and you are certainly not called upon to make him presents.” 

Whether owing to fatigue or to indifference, my uncle said no more. 
He cut up his thrush, seeming to eat it with a certain amount of 
pleasure, especially the juniper berries which he discovered inside it, 
and which he cannot fail to have enjoyed, judging by the delicious 
flavour of those that fell to my share. 


Prudence’s tongue was also at rest for the moment. She had removed 
the salad-bowl in silence, and I was busy cutting up a tit-bit reserved 
for my special enjoyment, a splendid golden pippin from the Arribases’ 
orchard, when a noise was heard without. My uncle threw down his 
napkin, and ran to open the door. 

Like a flock returning to the fold from pasture, the band of villagers 
poured into the house. The analogy was complete in every way; there 
was the same violent hustling and bleating I had so often observed 
among Galibert’s flock, as they pushed into their sheds. 1 say bleating 
advisedly, for the mountaineers took such pleasure in their annual invasion 


of my uncle’s domain, that they uttered eager cries as they entered, 
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like cattle scenting rest and clean litter from afar. Prudence stood by | 
the door, a resolute pastor, counting the sheep with stick upraised, and 
ready to bar the passage after we had completed the tale of two hundred, 
for which we had provided seats. 

I stood beside her, counting too, but the numbers only rose to one 
hundred and eighty-two, including the owners, and there was no need of 
Prudence’s weapon. 

But if Prudence and I received our visitors with a certain amount 
of reserve and distrust, not so my uncle. He welcomed them with open 
arms, with a pleasure beyond description. A divine joy seemed to shine 
from his soul into his face. Greeting each by name, he pointed out 
their places, beaming upon them paternally the while. 

‘‘Ah, you here, Claudin, at your age!” he said to the old man hired 
by M. Bassac. 

‘*Yes, Monsieur le Curé; the children at Taussac have as much as 
they can do to make both ends meet, and it helps them a bit if I can 
get a job at Camplong,” said the old peasant. 

‘*How old are you, Claudin?” 

‘‘Over seventy, Monsieur le Curé. The poor are long-lived!” 

‘And who has hired you?” 

Claudin pointed to the mayor who was standing in the middle of the 
room. I saw my uncle’s eyes light lovingly upon him, and heard him 
murmur : 

‘‘A rich man who has laid up treasure in Heaven. May God keep 
him to all eternity, in xternum!” 

He passed along the ranks, pressing the hands of old acquaintances, 
asking after their belongings. 

‘* Well, Antoine Garder, and how is your wife? She was laid up, | 
think, the last time you came to the chestnut harvest.” 

‘She is dead, Monsieur le Curé.” 

‘* Dead!” 

‘*] am only forty-two, and I am willing enough to work, but | have 
not been able always to keep the wolf from the door of my hut at 
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‘It was poverty that killed my poor Jeanne, inch by inch; the soil is 
so poor with us, nothing but rock.” 

My uncle’s eyes glistened. 

He made the sign of the cross on the peasant’s forehead, and solemnly 
pronounced these words : 

‘*Garder, my brother, I pray God that He may be pleased to lighten 
your sorrows, and I bless you in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

He passed on distributing greetings among the gleaners, all eager to 
salute him, and hastened towards his own room, the doors of which 
were thrown wide open. 


This too was closely packed from bedstead to book-case with groups 
of mountaineers of both sexes. Each owner presented those he had hired 
to M. le Curé. The women curtsied, the men bowed low. Benoite Ouradou 
had only engaged one beater. She was counting, no doubt, upon Xaviére, 
the schoolmaster, Landry, and perhaps on me, for gleaners. She was the 
last to come forward, and as the rest made their salutations she stood 
waiting beside my uncle’s prie-Dieu, white and straight as the taper of 
a first communicant. 

I must say I was: not sorry when her turn came. She had looked 
over insolently at me more than once, in very disconcerting fashion, 
besides which, the appearance and manners of her beater, a great fellow 


strong as an ox, caused me considerable uneasiness. Twice I had heard 


him burst into a loud guffaw; and once I had seen him slip his hand 


up and feel the alabaster statuette of the Blessed Virgin that stood on 
the shelf of the prie-Dieu. This was an exact copy on a reduced scale 
of a statue found near Jerusalem, of which M. le Chanoine Philibert 
Tulipier had, with some difficulty, obtained a few reproductions for his 
friends, when he made his pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Had the 
unknown any designs upon our statue? I kept my eye upon him, ready 
to denounce him, if he made any attempt to carry it off. But Benoite 
advanced, followed by her beater, and the statue still stood safely on 
the prie-Dieu. 
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‘‘What is your name?” asked my uncle, a touch of sternness in his 
voice. The stranger’s conduct had not escaped him. 

‘‘Michel Pannetier, at your service.” 

‘* Pannetier ?” 

‘‘Michel Pannetier of Rongas.”’ 

‘‘Of Rongas ?” 

‘‘Of Rongas, near Saint-Gervais-sur-Mare.”’ 

‘*But in that case——” 

His voice failed him, and he stopped short. Then he resumed with 
evident effort : 

‘*You are perhaps related to Monsieur l’Abbé Augustin Pannetier 


%) 


who 





‘*Yes, I am cousin-german to Augustin Pannetier, who is now Curé 
somewhere about Montpellier.” 

‘*Your cousin is no longer almoner of the Carmelites of Montpellier. 
He has been appointed Bishop of Mireval.” 

‘* Bishop!” 

‘*Did you not know?” 

‘‘Oh, much water has flowed beneath the bridge of Saint Gervais since 
I had anything to do with Augustin. I will tell you the whole story, 
Monsieur le Curé. There were two brothers Pannetier of Rongas; Antoine, 
my father, and Frédéric, the father of Augustin. They had some property 
in the place, along the bank of the river Mare, between Saint Gervais 
and Castanet-le-Bas, a long tract of wild chestnut wood, called in the 
dialect of the district, a droutte. From the timber of these wild chestnuts 
we manufactured thousands upon thousands of hoops for the casks and 
barrels which were sent off in cart-loads to Cette and the neighbouring 
coast. Unhappily my father had a habit of lifting his elbow, and as 
every man must suffer for his misdeeds, here or hereafter, it came 
about that his excesses began to tell heavily upon the business. There- 
upon followed endless disputes between my father and Frédéric Pannetier, 
the one too fond of the bottle, the other of the money-bags. One day 
Frédéric Pannetier flew into such a rage with his brother Antoine, that 
the latter, who was rather the worse for drink, seized a hatchet he had 
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thrown down beside him, and brandished it in a terrible manner. 1 
was sixteen years old at the time, and | rushed forward and succeeded 
in disarming my father, who was screaming, swearing, and blaspheming 


” 


in a sort of frenzy 





‘Horrible! horrible!” interrupted my uncle. 

‘‘We were in the Pradal droutte, the best bit of land belonging to 
us. How closely the vigorous saplings were set! How they bristled 
with shoots, thick as the hairs of one’s head! 

‘‘At last things came to such a pass that the brothers could never 
meet without threats and quarrels, and it was finally agreed that the 
land they had held in common since the death of their old parents 
should be divided, and that they should part company. 

‘‘It was about this time that Augustin, of whom I had never been 
jealous, though he was turning over books with M. le Curé of Cas- 
tanet-le-Bas, while I was shouldering an axe at Pradal or elsewhere, 
was sent to the seminary. And since that time, I have not set eyes 
on my cousin more than five or six times at the outside. As for me, 
you see, I don’t know A from B. Well, the feud between the two 
families reached its bitterest when my uncle Frédéric omitted to invite 
us to his house the day that Augustin said his first mass. All Rongas 
made holiday, every one appeared in Sunday best, and we alone were 
neglected and forgotten. 

‘‘] have often thought since that we were omitted because, during the 
last seven or eight years, we had become poor, owing to my father's 
excesses, and to mine too, for I must admit that I was not too temperate 
myself. My uncle was immensely proud both of his wealth and of his 
son, and no doubt he did not care to see such a brother and nephew 
as we were at his table——” 

‘‘And now?” asked my uncle, much distressed. 

‘‘Oh! J care nothing at all about it,” cried the peasant, his anger 
rising with his bitter memories, ‘‘but my father could not be persuaded 
that they would not send to fetch us at the last moment. He hated 
his brother, but he had never lost his affection for his nephew, in whom 


he felt a family pride. When he heard the third stroke of the bell, 
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announcing Augustin’s mass, when he realized at last that his hopes 
were in vain, he rushed to the door : ‘I will go,’ he shouted, ‘I will 
go.’ 1 threw my arms about him, and forced him back into his chair. 
1 would have been skinned alive rather than have gone myself, but it 
gave me a terrible pang to see my father, his face white as death, the 
tears raining down his cheeks. You must remember that there was only 
one child on either side, Augustin on the one, Michel on the other.” 

‘¢He was a cruel wretch, that Frédéric Pannetier,” cried a clear, 
resonant voice. It was Landry, standing behind the central group. 

A ringing box on the ear that sounded through the room, followed 
on his exclamation. 

‘‘Oh!” he screamed. 

‘‘ What was that?” said my uncle, turning sharply round. 

‘*M. Landrinier struck Landry,” cried Xaviére, suddenly emerging from 
her corner. She planted herself between the schoolmaster and his son, 
her face pale with anger. 

I rushed forward in my turn, shouting at the top of my voice : 

‘‘Take care, Xaviére, take care! They will kill you! I heard them 
talking about you this afternoon, and I know they want to kill you.” 

My uncle ‘shuddered. He passed his arm round our little Saint Phi- 
lomena, and pressed her to his breast with a gesture of fatherly affection. 


Then, turning to Benoite and Landrinier, he said severely : 


‘*Stay where you are. I have something to say to you both.” 
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My uncle, still keeping hold of Xaviére, turned to the beaters and 
gleaners who were pressing enquiringly round him. 

‘‘Leave us now, friends,” he said, ‘‘I will come and visit you soon 
among the chestnuts.” 

Then he called loudly : ‘‘Prudence? Prudence!” 

The housekeeper appeared. 

‘*Send every one away,” he commanded. 

‘«They are all gone.” 

‘‘That is well. I give Xaviére into your charge. Keep her with you 
in the kitchen.” 

Prudence, who had been busy seeing our visitors off, had heard 
nothing of my excited speech. She stared at her master in bewilderment, 
her eyes starting out of her head, her mouth wide open, and made no 
attempt to move. 

‘*Take Landry with you too.” 

‘¢ And what shall I do? I asked. 

‘* You are to stay with me.” 

The dining-room, in which the Carcel lamp still burnt brightly not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour, opened out before us, empty and 
deserted, looking like the church after the conclusion of service. My 
uncle stood speechless and motionless in our midst, Landrinier to his 
right, Benoite to his left, and I a little in front of him. 


When would he make up his mind to move, to speak? His chair, 
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shining like a throne in the lamplight, stretched out inviting arms to 
him, imploring him to be seated. As I waited in breathless expectation, 
for I longed to witness the accusation, condemnation, and execution of 
the schoolmaster and his accomplice, my eye fell upon Cascaret. He was 
gliding with slow, circumspect steps roundabout the lectern with the 
Saint Jerome, stopping now and again to watch us. I can give no idea 
of the alarming depth and brilliance of his great green eyes. They 
seemed to dilate till they spread over his whole face, and they shone 
like two sous covered with verdigris. The fires that sparkled in those 
incandescent spheres lighted with a strangely threatening expression on 
Landry's odious father, and Xaviére’s no less odious mother. What if 
Cascaret were suddenly to spring upon the guilty couple, clawing and 
biting them? I glanced at _my uncle. Perhaps the fierce eyes of the 
terrible animal, his sly, velvety, tiger-like tread, his sudden tragic pauses 
were alarming the Curé, and staying his avenging hand. 

‘*Cascaret! Cascaret!” I cried, terrified to see the cat advancing 
upon us, his tail rigid, his whiskers bristling, his claws unsheathed. 

With a sudden bound he sprang into the air. I looked eagerly at 
Benoite and at Landrinier. Were they hurt? No, there was not the 
least appearance of scratches on their downcast, sullen faces. 


Where was Cascaret? He had vanished. But his spring had had 
this good effect. To avoid him, my uncle had moved away, and taken 
up his position in his arm-chair by the fire. He coughed once, and then 
began decisively enough : 

‘‘Schoolmaster, you are a man, and you, therefore, | call first to account. 
My position at Camplong is an exceptional one, and, therefore, I do not 
think it necessary to apologize for interposing in matters which super- 
ficially may not appear to lie within my province, but which nevertheless 
do so lie. You have been too well instructed not to know what wide 
powers belong to a pastor in the parish to which he has been called 
by lawful authority. Unworthy though I may personally be of my divine 
commission, yet by virtue of my sacred office and of the grace given 
me in ordination, everything in this place concerns me, appeals to me, 
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lies near to my heart, and my jurisdiction extends to all the interests of 
life. 1 strive, as in my Master’s sight, to serve my flock by my devotion, 
my affection, and my counsels, and more than once my protection has 
been extended to animals, those deserving friends of man. Romaine 
Viguier used to ill-treat her ass Finot. Cornaz had a habit of belabouring 
his dog Suzette without rhyme or reason. I interposed, and Suzette and 
Finot have fared better in consequence. Now, evil lies in the intention, 
Monsieur Landrinier, and the fact that suffering has been inflicted on 
beasts and not on men makes the evil intention none the less hateful.” 

Powers above us! How my dear uncle prosed on! What was the use 
of all this rigmarole? Much they cared for the mission he had been 
pleased to undertake in connection with Romaine Viguier and Cornaz! 
And did he suppose that even Cascaret himself, that sacerdotal beast, 
spent all his life among roses? Had he not felt Prudence’s holly-stick, 
just as Finot had felt Romaine’s, and Suzette that of Cornaz; had he not 
further received many a sound kick from me, such as | had considerable 
skill in administering? 

But great as was my chagrin and disappointment when | found my 
uncle losing himself in reminiscences so foreign to the issues at stake, 
Benoite and Landrinier, strange to say, seemed no less uneasy than 
myself. Curiously enough, Benoite was the one who faced the danger 
with the more boldness and resolution. The schoolmaster sat huddled 
in a chair, in a state of grovelling prostration, his shoulders bent, his 
hands on his knees, listening to my uncle’s words without daring to 
raise his eyes. But Benoite stood tall, erect, and rigid, gazing audaciously 
at the Curé, her face set and obstinate, her fiery eyes glaring from 
under her thick, unruly mops of hair, for all the world like Cascaret’s. 
She had very light, scarcely perceptible eye-lashes, and the steady look 
she fixed upon us, unshrouded and unsoftened by any shadowing fringe, 
thrilled me with positive terror. 


My uncle went on : 
‘‘But at Camplong, at Fonjouve, and at Les Passettes the children of 


my flock have been my sweetest and dearest care. And among these 
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children there are two whom I love and watch over with a special tender- 
ness, Xaviére Ouradou and Adolphe Landrinier. Were there ever two 
purer and gentler creatures, two beings more lovely in the grace of 
youthful innocence? When I pronounce the names of these two blessed 
children, they leave, as it were, a sweet savour in my mouth, as if 
| had crushed some flower between my teeth, one of those roses of 
Jericho, for instance, of which we read in holy books. I met them the 
other day walking by the Espase, hand in hand. I questioned them, 
Xaviére was on her way to Fonjouve. Landry was going to Les Passettes. 
I left them to go my way. But presently I turned back to watch them. 
What a sweet picture they made! | thought of the angel of the Lord 
leading the youthful Tobias to Gabael, at Rages in Media “ 

‘‘But, my dear uncle,” said I, fairly stamping with impatience, 





‘neither Benoite nor the schoolmaster care anything at all about the 
youthful Tobias. They are thinking of very different things.” 

Thrown thus roughly out of his accustomed groove of gentleness, indeci- 
sion, and timidity, my poor uncle seemed greatly embarrassed. He made 
an uneasy movement of his shoulders, and turning to me demanded : 

‘*Then do you know what they are thinking of, nephew?” 

** Certainly I do.” 

‘‘Speak then. But I think you forgot yourself for the moment just now.” 

‘Well, then, they are thinking of refusing to let you have Xaviére after 
the harvest. Benoite prefers keeping her at home, and making her her 
drudge and scapegoat, to letting her come and be happy with us.” 

‘‘Not at all, Monsieur le Curé,” said Benoite promptly. ‘‘I shall be 
only too pleased to let my daughter come to the Presbytére, where | 
know she will be well fed, well clad, and well instructed.” 

‘‘{ daresay,” I insisted, ‘‘that you might perhaps give way at last, 
but I know that he never would.” 

And I pointed to Anastase, huddled together on his chair, his great 
spectacles trembling on the end of his nose. 

‘‘You are mistaken, my child,” said my uncle in the tone of intimate 
conviction he might have used to one of his brethren at the conference, 
in discussing some point of morals or discipline, ‘‘ you are certainly 
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mistaken. The schoolmaster has every right to control his son Adolphe, 
but what possible business has he with Xaviére?” 

‘‘Well, if Xaviére is nothing to him, why did he advise Benoite 
at two o'clock this afternoon, in his own house, not to let us have 
her?” 

‘*1!” exclaimed Landrinier, suddenly electrified. 

‘*Oh, yes! It’s all very well for you to play the innocent! I know 
you now for one of the most abominable of men. And if I were M. le 
Curé, | should soon send off for the police!” 

‘* Nephew, you have no right to threaten.” 

‘*Uncle, I am still trembling at what I heard this afternoon. I went 
to meet Landry at the school. There was no one in the class-room, 
but I heard voices. I listened; it was Benoite, who, as Julienne Arribas 
told you, thinks of nothing but of getting the schoolmaster to marry 
her. She was whimpering and lamenting, because Landrinier had forbidden 
her to let you have Xaviére. Xaviére, he told her, would be well taken 
care of at the Presbytére; she would grow strong and healthy, and one 
day she would claim her inheritance, which the schoolmaster hopes to 
get hold of himself. ‘But I cannot kill my daughter,’ cried Benoite. 
‘But she might die,’ replied Landrinier. Now ask them if they dare 
swear here, before us and before God, that I am not telling the truth. 
Let them swear on the Saint Jerome over there!” 


Landrinier sprang hastily to his feet, and stretched out his hand. 


” 





‘*] know you are capable of anything,” I insisted, ‘‘ bu 

‘‘] swear, Monsieur le Curé!” 

‘¢And I swear too, Monsieur le Curé!” echoed Benoite. 

My uncle looked steadily at them for a few moments. Then, with a 
firmness for which I could not have given him credit, he addressed them 
as follows : 

‘‘This is all very extraordinary, and the most extraordinary part of 
it is that there should be found two persons in my parish who will 
dare to maintain that my nephew is an impudent liar. —Landrinier and 
Benoite, my nephew has his faults, | know. He is rash, hasty, and 


petulant, as children of his age are. But he is no liar, and I believe 
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him, because I know him to be incapable of falsehood. It may be that 
we are mistaken in supposing you would be guilty of carrying out your 
wicked intentions, but you have shown, by the manner in which you 
have treated your children, that you are very bad Christians, and I have 
no hesitation in condemning you-—” 

‘‘Monsieur le Curé!” gurgled Benoite, in a choking voice. 

**Monsieur le ‘Curé!” protested Landrinier, insolently. 

‘‘And you, Widow Ouradou, a woman of forty-five, who should be 
thinking only of her daughter’s future, you propose to marry again 
yourself?” 

‘‘ Yes, Monsieur le Curé,” said Benoite, in sonorous tones that had a 
ring of defiance. 

‘‘And you, Schoolmaster, a man of nearly sixty, a man who should 
be occupied not only with cares for his son’s welfare, but in the con- 
templation of his own approaching end, you too propose to marry?” 

At the words ‘‘approaching end,” Landrinier, who still sat huddled on 
the chair, straightened himself suddenly with the elasticity of a wild chestnut 
bough swaying to the wind, and, for the first time during the interview, 
turned his great spectacles full upon us. They shone with an evil green 
lustre for all the world like Cascaret’s eyes when he is enraged. 

‘‘You are rather in a hurry to sing De Profundis, Monsieur le Curé,” 
he chuckled. 

‘‘Answer me, yes or no. Do you intend to marry Benoite?” 

‘‘Well, Monsieur le Curé, it is true that I have certain leanings 
towards such a marriage, but it is a step that requires consideration. 
When I spoke to Benoite of a possible understanding between her and 
myself, 1 was not at all aware of her real position.” 

‘‘Now we are coming to the point. You supposed that Benoite had 
inherited her husband’s property, and you thought her a desirable wife. 
But now you have found out that the land belongs to Xaviére, and 
you wish to withdraw.” 

‘‘T don’t wish to withdraw exactly, but-—-” 

‘*But what?” 


‘‘T am not a rich man.” 
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‘*What need have you of riches? Age is creeping upon you every 
day, and very soon——” 

‘Really, Monsieur le Curé, do you want to bury me alive?” The 
words burst with a comical mingling of wrath and amusement from the 
lips of the wiry old villain, who had made up his mind apparently not 
to die. 

‘‘Why should you fear death, if you are in a state of salvation?” 

‘‘There’s no such hurry, Monsieur le Curé. | love life.” 

‘*You love your money still better.” 

‘‘My money! There’s mighty little of that.” 

‘‘He has saved ten thousand francs, uncle. He said so to Benoite,’’ 
1 cried. 

‘That is not true.” 

‘‘Let us consider the matter,” said my uncle. ‘‘You get a yearly 
income of five hundred francs as schoolmaster, two hundred francs as 
leader of the choir and parish bell-ringer, and three hundred francs as 
mayor’s secretary. There is nothing very incredible, therefore, in this tale 
of your savings.” 

‘‘But how do you suppose I live, Monsieur le Curé? On air?” 

‘‘You are allowed a house gratis by the commune, and the parents 
of your pupils give you your food six days out of the seven. Cornaz 
makes you your shoes for nothing, and I know that many a crown piece 
finds its way from Arribas’ pocket into yours.” 

‘*But I have Landry to keep.” 

‘‘And how do you keep the unhappy child? He is indebted to 
Prudence’s kindness for food and clothing half his time. You care 
nothing for the gentle creature, who is beloved by the whole parish. 
All you care for is your hoard. | say it with sorrow, Landrinier. For 
such as you did the Evangelist Saint Matthew write : 

‘* Where the treasure is, there will the heart be also. Ubi enim est 
thesaurus tuus, ibi est et cor tuum.” 

‘*Well, I don’t deny,” said Landrinier boldly, ‘‘that I will marry no 
woman who comes to me empty-handed.” 

‘‘But I bring you seven thousand francs, Monsieur Landrinier,” 
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stammered the trembling Benoite, ‘‘seven thousand francs that I have 


laid by piece by piece.” 
‘‘It’s not enough,” retorted the inflexible Landrinier. 
‘*But,” she added in her desperation, ‘‘it is not certain that Xaviére 





will ever marry, and in that case 

‘‘Oh, if Fonjouve belonged to you, that would be quite a different 
matter,” hissed the schoolmaster, as may have hissed the serpent in 
Eden. 

Benoite’s self control gave way altogether. She flung herself at my 
uncle’s feet, and clasping her hands with infinitely more fervour than 
she ever displayed in church : 

‘‘Monsieur le Curé,” she sobbed, the tears streaming down her face, 
‘‘Monsieur le Curé, you who are so kind, so good, you will not refuse 
to help me. I have a great affection for M. Landrinier. 1 don’t know 
how it came about, but the fact is, that I am devoured by the strength 
of this feeling, I can neither eat nor sleep for it, and it will be the 
death of me. I think that, at first, I only liked the idea of being the 
schoolmaster’s wife, and hearing myself called ‘Madame la Maitresse ;’ but 
now, I care for nothing but for M. Landrinier himself. Look at him. 
See how young he is for his years, what a fine man he is, how wise 
and commanding he looks!” 

‘* Silence, Benoite.” 

‘‘! know I have not behaved well to Xaviére. I have been cruel to 
her in many ways. I am very sorry. But I have not been quite mistress 
of myself. And I will behave very differently in future. Besides, as to 
that, if you care to have Xaviére, I will give her up to you. She will 
be happier with Prudence than with me. But oh! Monsieur le Curé, 
try to arrange for me in such a manner that I may be able to have 
Fonjouve as M. Landrinier wishes.” 

‘‘Come, come, Benoite,” grumbled Landrinier, who had been taken 
by surprise by this outburst. 

He tried to make Benoite get up and compose herself. But this 
intervention had quite a contrary effect. Benoite’s excitement seemed to 


verge on insanity. Seizing ‘one of Landrinier’s hands, she pressed it to 
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her face, covered it with kisses, seemed half inclined to eat it. A 
strange rose of Jericho was this, indeed! 

My uncle threw himself between them, and compelled her to loose 
her hold. 

‘‘Are you not ashamed of behaving in this way before me and my 
nephew? Go out, go out, both of you! I won’t have you in the house 
a minute longer.” 

He himself pushed them before him to the door with outstretched 
arms that seemed strong as young chestnut boughs. We heard them pass 
out of the kitchen after exchanging half a dozen words with Prudence, 
and they went their way wrangling, disputing, and abusing each other. It 
was horrible! My uncle was almost in tears. Prudence and I| trembled 
from head to foot. That night I lay awake, shivering in my little bed. 
1 was afraid of Benoite and of Landrinier. 

FERDINAND FABRE. 


(To be continued.) 

















WOMEN’S DRESS 


UNDER THE REVOLUTION AND THE DIRECTOIRE 


‘*What a book might be written in which it should be shewn how 
fashions influence men’s passions, and passions affect dress, and how 
both react on the fate of Empires.” 

These are the words of Citizen Quénard, in the preface to his ‘‘ Portraits 


b 


of the illustrious persons of the Revolution;” and now, a century after, 
the book is not yet written. 

The influence of fashion on the passions may be seen in literature, 
in the language of love under the Directoire and the Consulate; that 
of the passions on fashion is displayed in the search after zxsthetic styles 
and the choice of names given to varieties of costume; in the revolution 
in dress, which, suddenly rebelling against every traditional rule, over- 
leaped eighteen centuries of the past to revert to Graeco-Roman drapery. 

Still, the revolution in the art of dress, did not, as people often fancy, 


follow immediately on the events of 1789. The train of the Louis-Seize 
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style still swept across four years of fashion through many minor changes, 
till we suddenly see a transformation which stands alone in the history 
of French society, the almost total abandonment of every form of adven- 
titious ornament or elegant accessory. For, in the midst of the multifarious 
agitations and terrors of such a time, who could think of dressing by any 
code of fashion? Folks wore clothes because raiment is as indispensable 
as food, but that was all. Dressmakers fled across the Channel, and the 
remains of a wardrobe were amply sufficient for those to whom the morrow 
might bring exemption from any further cares for dress. 

The historical period between the years 1789 and 1804 gave rise to 
two movements. Anglomania and Antiquomania, which, to be sure, have 
no connection. Anglomania was an inheritance from the society of the 
eighteenth century; it was the expression through costume of the principles 
which were to find an outcome in the Constitutional Monarchy. It was 
a change and not a revolution. Antiquomania was the application of the 
notions of movement, breadth of gesture, and fulness of drapery which 
painters and ardent admirers of the Greco-Roman age endeavoured to 
impose on the world. Eliminate the Revolution, and the antique would 
not have had a chance. 

In the first instance fashion quitted Versailles, moved to Paris with 
the Court, and, by that very act, lost some of its sovereign authority. 
The grand traditions which had prevailed without interruption from the 
time of Louis XIV were abruptly broken; the King ceased to be the 
fountain of good taste, regulating the art of dress. Henceforth politics alone 
governed in questions of elegance. The living present, whose influence 
knows no rival, made and unmade fashions after its own fancy, and proved 
more versatile and changeable than ever was any coquette in her thousand 
vagaries. 

Quénard, in a few words, has clearly characterized the omnipotence of 
politics over the freaks of fashion. 


‘‘The great interests of State, in the early days of the Constitutional 
Assembly, allowing of no absorbing subject but the three classes of society, 
no dresses were asked for but gowns @ la réunion. The royal journey to 
Coblentz also played its part in head-dress, and even in the way of wearing 
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the kerchief. When the men who had invented the popular police hit on the happy 
device of making folks take their turn in a gueue at the bakers’ shops, at 
theatres, at church, at meetings, at the National Assembly, this fine idea 
added long strings to the ladies’ caps, and half an ell to their skirts. And 
as a crowning touch to the picture, no sooner had the decree of the 9th 
of Thermidor staunched the fearful hemorrhage of the body politic, than the 
women who had prided themselves on adopting the fashion of courage, even 
on the scaffold, made it their vanity to dress their hair a la victime (high 
on the head). At the moment of writing this (1796), the passion for caps 
au départ has risen to such a pitch in honour of the exchange: of the late 
King’s daughter that there is not a woman, down to the humblest needlewoman, 
who has not a head-dress au départ.” 


Thus from 1789 to 1800 the history of fashion might be written from 
that of political events, though inventions, discoveries, and many minor 
incidents still influenced taste as they had always done. The characteristic 
note of the impending revolution lay in the fact that fashion, instead of 
affecting the style of head-dress only, began to influence every detail of 
dress. 

The head-dress, still high indeed, though it no longer rose to an 
edifice of several stories, as in the Encyclopédie Carcassiére, underwent 
little modification. The labyrinths and flower-beds on which Madame 
de Monte-au-Ciel was wont to display her adornments gave way to humbler 
structures : @ la Nation, a TEspoir, aux Charmes de la Liberté. Caps 
made of lace or gauze were not much curtailed of their proportions; 
only the names were changed. No longer a la Belle Poule, au Compte- 
rendu Necker, they are aux Trois Ordres, a la Citoyenne, a la Bastille. 
The cap @ la Bastille was a little world in itself, a sort of raised pie, 
displaying the royal colours and decked with a tricolour cockade. Such 
a monumental work was not to be lightly donned, and the old dowagers, 
hostile to liberty, never wore it we may be very sure. 

By degrees a new tendency became more marked—a tendency to unload 
and unburden the body of all constraint; a return to nature, which was to 
be effected in no artificial way, as with Watteau’s shepherdesses, but 
quite genuinely as a result of the ideas put forward by J.-J. Rousseau 
and the fashions introduced from England. 
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Here is a reform indeed; no more hoops, no more high-heeled shoes ; 
the cage and torture are no more. Woman is to be free in all her move- 
ments, and walk like common mortals. 

Look at the Magasin des Modes for 1789, with its coloured plates drawn 
by Defraine and engraved by Duhamel. In the month of July we see 
gowns made loose at the waist, ample kerchiefs lightly knotted at the 
breast, easy jackets, hair left to fall about the throat in large curls. 
Liberty !—in matters ecclesiastical, in manners, and in the movements of 
the body; it is the same impulse in all. These are the broad. lines of 
female dress, the historical costume of the Revolution worn by many 
illustrious women, and consecrated for posterity in well-known portraits. 

The gown was styled en chemise, because every bend of the figure 
was visible through the material which hung unsupported by voluminous 
petticoats; the gauze kerchief, puffed and fulled to simulate a roundness 
which was sometimes deficient, came to be called the fichu menteur (fibbing 
kerchief). Head-dresses were of two kinds : a broad, round hat with 
feathers, or a tall, conical hat such as Charlotte Corday wears in the 
engraving by Tassaért. The year 1791 saw the triumph of the caraco en 
rideau, a bodice gathered with three runners from the chin to the waist, ‘an 
arrangement which is to be seen in the prints of the Republican heroine. 

And going lower still, we shall find that fashion, like politics, had its 
extravagances, ils fits of craving for equality and eccentricities, seeking 
a free outlet in various forms. This kind of excess is exemplified in a 
print called Prétentions a Végalité des Toilettes (Equality in dress for 
women), ‘‘The pretty Republican armed for conquest,” and ‘‘ The emanci- 
pated Frenchwoman”’ (la jolie Sans-Culotte armée en guerre, and la Frangaise 
devenue libre). There we see the first indications and germs of those female 
battalions which at a later date, under the Commune, took so serious a 
development. 

Théroigne de Méricourt, indeed—she who in the Actes des Apdtres was 
called the mate of the modern ruler, ‘‘equal with man in rights and 


’ 


in knowledge,” and Jeanne Leduc, and Rose Lacombe, the actress, and 
Aspasie Garlemigelli, and some other frenzied revolutionaries, may have 


adopted a more or less Amazonian costume, not without some resemblance 
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to theatrical dress; but the women who marched to Versailles in October, 
1789, seem only to have adopted Phrygian caps and tricolour cockades. 
One notion only of reform in dress seems to have dawned on the minds 
of the women of the lower classes, an attempt, namely at making it more 
masculine. The example was set by the deputation which made ils appear- 
ance at the bar of the Council of the Commune on the 27th of Brumaire 
of the Year II, and the attempt, as we know, was not encouraged. 

Having given a brief sketch of the more important modifications of 
shape in dress, we must turn our attention to colour. Colour, in fact, 
played an important part in the dress of the past, and in this the 
influence of the Revolution brought about a general darkening and sobering 
of hues, while, on the other hand, it gave greater prominence to white. 
The brighter shades of violet, rose, green, blue, and gold vanished from 
dress. For a short while red was the rage. During the Reign of Terror 
white dresses with red favours and knots were very generally worn. A 
passage in the Actes des Apdtres describes with more wit than delicacy 
these changes of fashion; it is called Le Magasin National (the national 
mercer’s shop), and is as follows : 


Fraichement arrivée, une provinciale 

(C’était une marquise, et ce nom la signale 
Comme une aristocrate), un de ces jours se rend, 
Sur la foi d’un avis, chez un fameux marchand, 
Pour s’habiller au goit de notre capitale. 

A ses yeux, 4 l’envi promptement on étale 

Du vaste magasin |’assortiment nouveau. 

‘* Madame ne verra,” lui dit un gros courtaud, 
‘* Ici que des couleurs constitutionnelles. 

La crotte de Paris, c'est coeur de Mirabeau, 
Ventre d'un enrage, fut ventre de crapaud, 

Et c’est ainsi qu’on brille aux fétes solennelles. 
Plus de feu d’Opera, c'est celui de chdteau. 


Pas plus de bleu de Roi : c’est a4 la Nation 
Qu’appartient la couleur. Les cheveux d’ Antoinette 
Ont di céder la place a ceux de La Fayette.” 
Prétant A ce discours fort peu d’attention, 

La marquise 4 son gré voit et prend et rejette 
Ce qui devait ravir son admiration. 
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Tout 4 coup avisant certain petit coupon : 

‘Ah! fil Qu’avez-vous la? Couleur de betterave ?” 
‘* Jugez-en mieux, madame, on en porte partout 
Et de la nation yoila le dernier goit. 

C’est du sang de Foulon ou... le tendre Barnave.”’ 

If sang de Foulon was ever commonly enquired for at the shops in the 
Palais-Royal, it must be observed that it is not to be met with either 
in the advertisements or in the fashion plates. Still, blood-red, sang 
de beuf especially, having been quite the fashion at the beginning of the 
Revolution, it would not be strange if it had been called by the name 
of the unpopular Intendant General. 

Dress in the three colours, red, white, and blue, this was the leading 
idea of the new fashion. From head to foot everything must be tricolour, 
beginning with the bouquet furnished by the florist—a sort of improvised 
flag—and only ending with the pocket handkerchief, nay, and garters, a 
la Nation. Gauze caps were decked with large tricolour bows, dresses @ la 
Circassienne striped with the same hues, tricolour shoes even; nothing else 
was to be seen during the last half of the year 1789. 

Would you like to have the full description of a dress for April, 1790? 
This was the costume @ la Constitution : a half-high cap in black gauze, 
a lawn kerchief en chemise tucked into a scarlet sash fringed with the 
national colours, a cambric dress printed with sprigs in blue, red, and white. 

In the same year a fashion book published by Citizen Lebrun, Le Journal 
de la Mode et du Godt (the Journal of Fashion and Taste), gives three 
highly significant plates : ‘‘The Lady of fashion,” whose dress is striped 


? 


with the national colours; ‘‘The Nun restored to Society,” in a cambric gown 
a la Vestale, and her hair dressed a la Passion with scarlet flowers;. the 
Patriote in a gown entirely of blue cloth. This garment, designated négligé 
a la Patriote, was composed of a pelisse Nationale in blue, bound all 
round with red, with a high collar in red bordered with white, and white 
facings bound with red. A double cape of blue cloth edged with red, and 


a white petticoat complete the costume. 


At the same time we meet with some very fanciful materials and 


trimmings. Schmidt, in his Letters from Paris (Lettres sur Paris), speaks 
of white dresses with a trimming of little lanterns, and Nicolas Ceyrat, 
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in his ‘‘ Journal,” which was published by M. Charles d’Héricault under the 
title of ‘‘A Jacobin’s wedding” (les Noces d’un Jacobin), mentions a piece 
of yellow silk with little red guillotines all over it. 

While certain colours were in high favour with the populace, others 
were very much objected to, or sometimes severely proscribed. This was 
the case with regard to green, which was thus condemned as having 
trimmed a hat of Charlotte Corday’s. It was the same with yellow, which 
the royalists were pleased to call the ‘‘complexion of the Constitution ;” 
however, it had had its day, and it was discarded for many years as 
being the colour of the ribands Charlotte Corday had worn in her cap 
on the day when she assassinated the ‘‘ People’s Friend.” 

After colours, foreign manufactures were vigorously proscribed , Italian 
chiné silks and English lawns, so that in those troubled times the art 
of dress required as much political spirit as good taste. And then there 
was always the tricolour cockade, a compulsory badge, which fine ladies 
would contrive to wear as small as possible, or hidden in the frills of 
the cap, making up for this half-hearted civism by a profusion of ribands. 

But just as the principles of the Revolution had divided the people 
into two camps, so fashion became the visible sign of opposite tendencies. 
At Paris it was national and republican; but at Coblentz and in London, 
whither Mademoiselle Bertin, the Queen’s dressmaker, had fled, it devised 
gowns for ladies of good style, as a retort on the ‘‘Guymakers” who 
dressed the emancipated Frenchwomen. Defraine and Duhamel had carried 
the publication of their Magasin des Modes into Germany, where they 
continued to publish costumes of the purest Louis-Seize style. The fact 
was a strange one, to say the least of it, that trimmings and accessories 
‘in the newest French fashion” were being imported into Germany, espe- 
cially to Mayence. 

How did women dress in Paris in 1793? An advertisement in the 
Journal de Paris, dated October 18th, the very eve of the execution of 
Marie-Antoinette—the woman who for many years had set the fashions— 
gives us exact information on this point. The advertisement is put forth 
by Citoyenne Rispal, formerly Teillard, concerning novelties in dress; 
she resides in the Palais-Egalité (formerly Palais-Royal), in the arcade of the 
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Rue de la Loi (formerly rue de Richelieu) at the Pavillon d’Or, No. 4. 
In this list—which is all the more valuable as it gives the prices of the 
costumes according to the material employed—we find mentioned jackets 
(caracos) @ la Sultane, a la Cavaliere, and a la Nina, this last ‘fitting 
the figure with much elegance, with a train-skirt with double puffs and 
panels @ la Grecque.” Then we have the jacket-wrap @ la Laponne, ‘‘so 
pleasing that it may be worn. out of doors and for visits;” full bodices 
(chemises) @ la Prétresse, belts a la Junon and a la Renommée, dresses 
a la Persienne, a la Psyché, a@ la Ménagere, a la Turque, au lever de 
Vénus (Venus rising) which, as the prospectus tells us, ‘‘can be put on 
in a moment, and fastened at the waist by a belt.” The wrapper a la 
Républicaine which ‘‘ envelopes the whole figure, fits it with perfect grace, 
and closes down the front with buttons; a sash @ la Romaine ties on ‘one 
side.” As to the stuffs in use they are called Pékin velouté et lacté 
(stripes probably of velvet and watered silk), raz de soie africain, chinoise 
satinée—names which have no especially republican suggestiveness. 

But were there no changes but those of form, name, and colour, or 
had not certain ideas which were fated to bring about a real revolution in 
dress come to light, even before the reaction of Thermidor ? 

In point of fact, from the Year II, a group of artists, fired by the 
new movement, and seeing the Revolution even in matters of secondary 
importance, tried to modify all the accessories of the toilet throughout. 
The impulse towards reform was started in the theatres where, for some 
few years, antique costume had been adopted in tragedy. Thus, in 1788, 
for the first time the persons of a drama had appeared on the boards 
copying the dress and gestures of the figures on Greek vases. The matter 
was discussed at the Republican Society of Arts and the Revolutionary 
Art Club; it was taken up by Lesueur, David, Wicar, and Esperciéux, 
and soon absorbed the attention of the public and the authorities. A 
competition was held, a ‘‘Citoyenne, amie de la Nature’—a lover of 
Nature—desired that stays with whalebones should be prohibited, while 
another, the mother of a family, ‘‘desiring to dress in the antique style,” 
appeals to this end to the Republican Society of Arts. Thus it came to 
pass that, on the 19th of Floréal of the Year II, Espercieux and Petit- 
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Coupray were instructed to ‘‘ wait upon the Director of Costume at the 
Théatre de la République, to enable the Citoyenne to cut the material 
in the proper manner.” 


In this same year Amaury Duval, chief of the Office of Science and 
Art, gave an account, in the Décade philosophique et littéraire under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Polyscope,” of the dress he proposes for women generally, 
which was simply a tunic falling to the ground. 


‘* You, fair citoyennes, like the men, shall have your tunic; but it must 
be longer. 1 should wish you to drape it up more or less, in front or at 
the sides; it will be all the more graceful. If nature has bestowed on you 
a well-turned leg, why should you hide it? 

‘*But I implore you, in the name of good taste, give up for ever stockings, 
and especially garters which so hideously divide such a handsome part of 
your person! What barbarian foe of the Graces ever invented stockings 
and garters? Put those gothic objects on to the legs of the finest statue, and 
see if you can look at it without laughing. 

‘‘Your tunic is to be low at the neck, and open under the arms. It 
must on no account hinder you in the fulfilment of the most sacred duty 
imposed on you by nature—that of suckling your children; but it may be 
fastened with small buttons on the shoulders and down the arms, if you 
wish it to be so long as to reach the elbow. You can confine the tunic in 
long pleats by a belt round the waist, and decorate the edges with a border 
of another colour, if you wish, or a narrow band of embroidery, or even 
of painting. This will be good for art. 

‘*Let your hair be constantly washed and occasionally slightly scented, 
and dressed at the back of the head in a simple knot, from which a few 
curls will fall on your neck, back, and shoulders. Or else copy the head- 
dress of the young women of Naples, who bring their hair forward with 
a riband, usually white, letting it fall over the forehead in such a manner 
as to shade and grace it without hiding it. The riband is then tied on one 
side in a bow. 

‘‘ Your cloak must be of the same shape as those of the men. You can 
use it, like them, to cover the head when needful, and it will serve as a 
veil. You will wear it, like them, clasped on one shoulder, hanging loosely 
down the back, draped over one arm, folded into a scarf, or drawn through 
your belt..... 

‘‘Do not leave your legs bare if you dislike it, wear drawers by all means, 
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either loose or narrow. But I strongly advise you to be shod as I have 
suggested. If a tunic all in one piece does not meet your wishes, let it 
be open in front, crossed over the bosom and legs. Fasten it with clasps 
or buttons, and confine it with a belt. 

« You do not like to go bare-armed? Then bring the sleeves of your 
tunic down to your wrists, but never let your underclothing appear either 
at the wrists or round the neck; this would soon lead to the ridiculous use of 
lace, those gothic frills, furbelows, and tuckers. » 


These were the precepts and rules of art which led to the incubation 
of the Directoire costume with its yearning for nudities, its Anglomania, 


and its craze for the antique. 


* 

Between theory and practice there is a gulf fixed. If we wish to 
know what was the outcome of the costume proposed by Amaury Duval, 
we may learn it from this sentence by ‘‘Polyscope” : ‘‘A long gown in 
long folds covers them from chin to toe, fastened only by a belt making 
a very short waist. Wet nurses, no doubt! Not at all; those are quite 
young girls in quest of husbands; they all puff out their dresses in this 
amazing fashion..... That is how a rational fashion is abused. We shall 
soon see a woman’s figure before we can distinguish her face.” 

The starting point, no doubt, was the famous dress ‘‘desired by the 


’ 


mother of a family,” and cut on the pattern of the antique; but the 
docile followers of Amaury Duval, so far as the cutting of the stuff was 
concerned, the Merveilleuses, were not slow to think this Greek simplicity 
much too primitive. Soon we find two camps, the Athenians and the 
Romans; the first aiming at purity of style without any superfluous 
adornment ; the second loaded with gems and ornaments, and wearing 
richly embroidered stuffs. 

By the Year III, women had already reached the highest pitch of 
luxury, wearing wigs dressed in serpenteaux, twisted or plaited with 
gold, or with oiled curls; broad hats covered with diamonds and bows, 
under which their faces were buried, diamond ear-rings, and spangled fans. 
And all this ridiculous finery was cried up and admired, while the Athenians 
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in a simple tunic, Greek cloak, bare arms, and hair unpowdered, were 
scarcely noticed. 

Amaury Duval, the inventor, the father of this Gracomania, protested 
against these adventitious additions, this imitation of the luxury of Asiatics. 

But who would listen to this warning, these lessons in dress? The 
critic took the view of a thinker, a man of theories: the Merveilleuses 
took that of women eager to enjoy life, who at once perceived all the 
charms of this style of adornment. 

Historians and chroniclers alike are agreed in recognizing and accounting 
for the giddy course run by fashion, which had begun in 1789 by adapting 
itself to events, and which now had come to obeying the whims of individ- 
uals. A new element had come into existence in the general upturning 
of society, the dressmaker; he—or she—it was who thenceforth would fill 
his pockets by devising fashions, which hitherto had been the task of 
great ladies—a pastime undertaken out of pure vanity or self-assertion. 


, 


‘‘Formerly,’’ says La Mésangére in the Journal des Dames et des Modes, 
‘‘fashion had a fountain-head, a centre, and a certain term of life. Now- 
adays it starts into being I know not where, is kept alive I know not by 
whom, and ceases I know not how. If some coxcomb takes it into his 
head to make himself conspicuous, if a dealer wants to turn some remnant 
to account, a workwoman to rise above the herd, we have something new 
in hats or gowns, and next day a score of busybodies will be crying out : 
this is the fashion; by the day after it will be positively exquisite, and 
by the third day this masterpiece will be forgotten for some new rage.” 

Henrion, in Encore un tableau de Paris, printed in the Year VIII, is no 
less explicit : ‘‘ Fashion, which formerly endured for three or four months, 
or even six, now changes every fortnight. This comes of our no longer 
having a Court and, consequently, no rallying point for style in dress. Of 
old it was Versailles that gave the ton; now it is maybe Tivoli, or some- 
times Mousseaux, not unfrequently Thélusson or Mercy.” 

If we proceed to enquire into the causes of the cosmopolitanism by 
which dress was affected more and more, we shall find that they were 
of two kinds :- one arising from the exile to London of the modistes of 
the old régime; the other from the fact that France was just then sweeping 
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the world with victorious armies; so that fashions, being Greek in principle 
and English in style, had become international through force of circumstances. 

Are we not told by the Messager des Dames for the Year V that, 
‘‘Everything tainted by Anglomania is pronounced by our Merveilleuses 
to be shockingly common, and so prim as to give one the vapours?” 
Does not the Tableau général du Godt et des Modes specifically assert 
that, ‘‘In fact a strong party of fashion is settled in London, and Paris 
is not seldom their customer and their mart?” 

Let us study the costume in detail. The first principle is the display 
of bare flesh; and the peculiarity of its make, as regards the choice of 
materials, is the constant and intentional absence of silk, its place being 
taken by lawn and muslin in many varieties. 

Climate, the laws of health, and the necessity for maintaining a certain 
reserve in presence of public opinion, all conspired against this slightly- 
veiled nudity, and yet it continued to gain ground by degrees as the 


century drew near to its end. The ladies began, indeed, to complain of 


the little deference to propriety with which they were treated, not perceiving 


that it could never be otherwise when everything in their dress was an 
invitation; when an almost imperceptible covering hardly concealed their 
flesh, and only accentuated the rounded outlines of their figures. 

The provinces, with chaster instincts, and less liable to these hysterical 
phases, were suspicious of so much display. ‘‘Is it possible,” cries an 
indignant censor, ‘‘ that so much nudity should be allowed in attiring 
the most graceful details of the female form?” He is answered in the 
Journal des Dames et des Modes of the 25th of Pluviése of the Year VII, 
by this anecdote : ‘‘Complaints are made that our plates exaggerate the 
actual style of dress in Paris, and seem rather to be epigrams or caricatures. 
It is impossible, our critics add, that this should be the wear of decent 
women. We venture to protest that the figures in our plates are all 
drawn from nature, and that we are careful to choose them from balls 
of the best style. It is the slender covering of the bosom, no doubt, 
which has startled our correspondents. I, myself, was witness to the 
following incident. I was coming out of the Théatre Feydeau, side by 
side with a very respectable lady leaning on her husband’s arm. Her 
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bosom was absolutely bare, but as she reached the bottom step, her 
husband, not to display these charms, as I suppose, to the profane vulgar, 
took out his handkerchief and covered his wife’s neck till she could get 
into her carriage.” 

Satire, caricature, and remonstrance of every kind ridiculed the fashion 
in vain. In defiance alike of cold and of impertinent glances, plastic beauty 
still triumphed. In vain was the effrontery of some women the object of 
ridicule and sarcasm. ‘‘If men accused Madame Tallien of indecency,” 
writes Henrion, ‘‘it must be remembered that she was a goddess rather 
than a mortal. As the whiteness of her arms showed that she never 
had been a cook, some ladies, who had been cooks and whose arms 
were still red, became her enemies because they feared her.” 

All this did not, to be sure, hinder the foes of this scandal, married 
to women who had not been cooks, from retorting by racy anecdotes. 
In the month of Floréal, Year VIII, ?Ami des Lois published this paragraph : 
‘‘A lady who has made herself conspicuous at balls and promenades by 
the lightness and transparency of her draperies, has just had presented 
to her a rose-wood box, inscribed : ‘A dress for Madame X.’ The box was 
eagerly opened in the midst of a large party; it contained a vine-leaf.” 

That same year, at the meeting at Longchamps, a cabriolet was driven 
round in which sat a young man apparently perishing of cold in spite of 
a great coat, double-breasted waistcoat, and triple comforter hiding his 
nose and ears, and by his side a doll, representing a woman with nothing 
on. ‘*Numbers were deceived,” says a waggish writer, ‘‘and took the bust 
of painted wax for a lady of fashion.” 

In the same year again, La Mésangére reports the following dialogue as 
taking place between a man-dressmaker and a lady from the provinces : 
‘*Citoyen, I have just come from the country. Tell me what the fashions 
are that I may adopt them.” 

‘‘Madame, nothing can be easier : I will put you in the fashion in 
two minutes if you wish it.”—‘‘I am ready.”—‘‘Take off that cap.”— 
‘Here it is.”—‘‘Take off that skirt.”—‘‘Done.”—‘‘Take off your pockets.” 
—‘*Here.”—‘‘ Take off that kerchief, those stays, those sleeves.’’—‘‘ Is 
that enough?”—‘‘Yes, Madame, you are now in the height of fashion, 
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and you see it is not a hard matter. You have only to undress.”’ 

Winter has come; the fine ladies will, no doubt, cherish their charms 
under some warm wrap. You are mistaken. In Frimaire of the Year VII 
La Mésangére bears witness to the intrepidity and the reserve of caloric 
preserved by contemporary ladies : ‘‘ It is only in the head-dress that 
the costume of our women betrays the approach of winter. Achilles 
could be wounded only in the heel; our fair ones, it would seem, feel 
the cold only at the top of the head; the rest of their bodies, like that 
of the Greek hero, is invulnerable. Whatever the weather may be, they 
are to be seen at balls and theatres in lawn tunics, with their arms, 
backs, and bosoms perfectly bare.” 

Nor must you imagine that women at that time wore what has in 
every age been designated as underclothing. Even at the severest temper- 
ature petticoats were banished from the costume of a woman of fashion. 
However, in Nivése in the Year VII, an appeal was made against this 
cruel fashion. The winter had brought bitter winds, and it was absolutely 
necessary to be provided against a recurrence of such severe weather. 
Then, at first, a petticoat of knitted wool was admissible, while a wadded 
spencer or jacket of satin—without sleeves—was adopted as some protection 
for the upper part of the person. But the denuded fair ones could not 
consent to cover their shoulders without exposing some other part. ‘‘ The 
ladies of Paris,” we find on the 15th of Nivése, ‘‘ now entirely uncover the 
chest and bosom (le domaine des amours); dresses have no more bodice 
than just enough to run a riband in.” And the reign of knitted petticoats 
and wadded spencers was brief; only a fortnight later they had disappeared. 

The consequences of this semi-nude style of dress may be read plainly 
enough in the paternal advice addressed by Doctor K. to his patients on 
the 15th of Germinal, Year VII : ‘‘Yes, ladies, I quite agree with you, nothing 
can be nicer than your modern costume, your Greek tunics leaving the 
chest and arms bare; nothing more bewitching to your admirers, or, above 
all, more lucrative to us medical men. Since the balls at the Opera house 
have begun again and you spend whole nights there, exposing yourselves 
alternately to heat and cold, my business has increased so much that 


I can hardly cope with it. Thirty cases of lumbago, seventy of bad cold, 
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twenty-five of catarrh, twelve of inflammation of the lungs, and twelve 
of pleurisy; most of them, to be sure, will recover, but nineteen are 
dead at this moment of writing, eight are dying, and above a dozen more 
1 consider hopeless cases. I implore my dear and fair patients to reflect 
in time. Cover yourselves more, wear higher stays, put on petticoats, 
and add sleeves to your gowns.” 

Sleeves had indeed been already added, but cambric dresses in mid-Bru- 
maire—of what good were they? Let us now study the dress itself more closely. 

The whole question as between Anglomania and pure Greek rested 
in fact on that of the conventional notions as to the nude; all the 
fashions which came out in succession were modified with reference to 
the greater or less expanse of arm and bosom to be displayed; and the 
elementary pattern to which any additions were to be made—or from 
which any subtraction was to be effected, impossible as this may seem 
—was cut to leave the arms bare to the shoulder, the front as low as 
possible, the back in a point to the very waist. 

The additions were half-long sleeves, covering the arms to the elbow, 
either tight or full, pleated, as in the dresses of the Medici period, 
or with several puffs divided by runners, and finished with a plain band, 
or buttoned round the arm. Or again long sleeves, very close-fitting, 
and clinging or puckering in every direction from the slightness of the 
material; a sort of long slip lying over the hand to form a cuff. These 
were dresses a l’hypocrite. 

And when, by good hap, a chemisette or kerchief was put on in 
addition—which was the very last pitch of Anglomania—no woman would 
huddle herself up so who had not some ugly defect to conceal. 

Square, heart-shaped, or pointed, the body is always low and open 
in front, under a variety of forms; nay, it is not rare to find the bosom 
completely bare, as I have said. 

The theoretical garment is a tight-fitting gored gown of gauze, without 
a fold, without drapery, without ornament, clinging to the form, somewhat 


to the effect of a living statue veiled in thin and close-fitting cambric. 


Trimmings and draperies were works of supererogation, a device of dress- 
makers. But the one essential adjunct was the train. 
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Every contemporary writer was up in arms against this long breadth 
of gauze, these enormous trains with which ladies of fashion swept the 
streets. It was impossible to take a step without treading on a 
‘*tail,” impossible to open your eyes without being blinded by the dust; 
you fancy yourself far from any representative of the fair sex—and only 
a yard away the ground is strewn with trains, twisted and tangled in 
every direction. And beware of any clumsiness, or you must stand fire 
under a torrent of exclamations and reproaches. One contemporary goes 
so far as to suggest that ladies, like hackney cabs, should give warning 
of their approach, so that decent folks may get safe out of the way. 

If the rain comes, the trains are all picked up to avoid splashes of 
mud on those masses of muslin, lawn, and gauze, and carried over 
the left arm, henceforth known as the ‘‘train-bearer.” ‘‘ The - serene 
sky of Greece,’ we read in Le Nouveau Paris by Mercier, ‘‘the soft 
and equable temperature of the climate, the cleanliness of the streets 
in its wealthy towns, justified the form and use of Athenian dresses ; 
but in Paris, a city of mud and smoke, in winter especially, such 
dresses can only seem ridiculous to sensible minds.” 

In spite of protests, in spite of common sense, the divinities of the 
day persisted in sweeping the muddy streets of the capital. 

With gowns @ la Vestale—with chemises, to give them their vulgar 
and most accurate name, not only because they were of the same shape, 
but also because they to some extent took the place of the shift—there 
was no place in which to carry any of the usual feminine appurtenances. 
The fan was thrust through the waistband, the purse slipped into the 
bosom, and the pocket-handkerchief carried in the hand—unless the fair 
one was so much in vogue as to have perpetually at her side some gallant 
spark honoured with this duty. The absence of pockets tells a tale as 
to the manners of any period, nor was it without reason that a con- 
temporary could write : ‘‘Our ladies, being obliged to carry their hand- 
kerchief in their hand, always appear as though they were weeping.” 

Box, scent-bottle, bonbonniére—what was not the hapless husband thus 
condemned to carry; until the women, tired of depending on some one 


else for the most essential trifles, invented the use of reticules. With 
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reference to this little bag, the Journal des Dames et des Modes published 
a very amusing article showing the manners of the day : 


‘‘As it was not to be found in Homer that Hermione and Andromache 
wore pockets, pockets were suppressed; still, it was a puzzle to know what 
Hermione and Andromache did with their pocket-handkerchief and their purse. 
After many and various conjectures it was concluded that they had them 
carried for them, the former by Orestes, and the second by Hector, when 
they walked out with them, though, to be sure, Homer says nothing to 
that effect. So the ladies, eager to imitate their models exactly, never went 
out without a gentleman in attendance (un aittentif), whose duty it was to 
carry their purse and handkerchief. Although this plan had its advantages, 
it sometimes seemed that the Gaulish and Frankish women had not done 
badly in devising pockets. Out walking, now and again a new aspirant 
would slip into a pretty little hand a tiny note of which the contents were 
easy to guess. It would not do to confide it to the handkerchief bearer ; 
where then could it be hidden? Ingenuity, daughter of necessity, suggested 
that in such a case the neck-kerchief should do duty for the pocket. 

‘Matters might be to this day in the same state, but that it occurred to 
some one to remark that, as Hermione and Andromache had never worn 
kerchiefs, kerchiefs were decidedly anti-Greek, and consequently altogether 
prohibited on principle. 

‘‘Then the attentifs became a bore, for there is nothing one may not tire 
of, and on a sudden women were disabled from paying anything, blowing 
their noses, or hiding the notes which were handed to them. A successor 
of the all-accommodating Doctor Pangloss hit on the notion of rejuvenating 
the shape of a certain kind of bag which our great-grandmothers designated 
a work-bag; but, in order not to alarm our great-grandmothers’ great-grand- 
daughters, he called his pretended invention a reticule, and cast it on the 
world, confident that it would be well received.” 


Certainly, it was well received, so well in fact that the reticule became 
an object of luxury. But when it proved indiscreet, when it betrayed 
love secrets, it ceased to be a confidant, was relegated to the rank of 
any ordinary accessory, and took the shape and aspect of an ordinary bag. 

Then came the turn of the dalantine, the wallet of the Middle Ages, 
dubbed with a new name borrowed from the Greek; this hung by long 
silk cords from the waist on one side. The Goncourts give a very good 
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notion of the effect produced by this satchel when they write : ‘‘ And 
balantines flying, balantines swinging by handsome cords, balantines flapping 
against the knees of the fair ones, like sabretasches.” 

To finish this picture of the costume, it must be added that during 
these ten years of the Greek mania, the waist was not always at the 
same place, close under the bosom; often it went from one extreme to 
the other. Thus, in a note dated the 15th of Thermidor, Year VII, we 
read : ‘‘Some ladies of fashion place the waist so low as to be ridic- 
ulous; others place the bow of the waistband up between the shoulders.” 
The rule had many exceptions. 

Stuffed into her narrow spencer, a sort of short jacket, the woman 
of the Directoire had the shape of a portly bust ending in an inverted 
cone. And there is one characteristic point; the principles which ruled 
her dress were directly antagonistic to those of the fashions for men. 
We may judge of this from a paragraph comparing the costumes of the 
two sexes, in the Year VIII. 


‘*Monsieur wears a huge cravat, huddling him up to the chin; Madame 
has her back, shoulders, and chest bare down to her waist. 

‘‘ There was a time when the men, dressed in carmagnole coats, wore their 
cravats shawl fashion, leaving the bust free. Then the women hid half their 
face in a vast kerchief. 

‘‘Our coats are cut with the waist at the level of the thigh; that of a 
lady’s gown is just below the shoulders. 

‘‘Our coat tails hardly reach the calf; a lady’s train sweeps half a mile 
in the dust. 

‘* While the former take pains to display the leg and reveal the thigh, the latter 
are at no less trouble to conceal these details by wearing boots and loose trousers, 

‘‘Men wear cloth in summer as in winter; women wear muslin in winter 
as in summer.” 


* 
* * 


Now to enlarge on the details of the costume. Head-dresses to begin 
with, caps, turbans, and hats; three different ways of covering the head. 
Morning caps trimmed with narrow riband, with a goffered frill falling 
over the face, and somewhat like the Marie-Antoinette cap; caps au repentir, 
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shaped like a straw hat; hat-caps (bonnet-chapeau) made of coloured crape 
in the form of a huge fez; veiled caps, all of lace; caps a la folle and 
a la frivole; Pierrot caps; caps a [Esclavonne; caps of every form and 
called by every name, even high-pointed caps with frills goffered or plain— 
all were worn for smart morning dress. 

The turban marks a date in the history of costume. This Eastern head- 
dress, of which the mere mention calls up a vision of certain portraits, 
appeared for the first time in the month of Thermidor in the Year VI, 
at a ball given to the Ambassador from the Porte. Ere long turban 
caps were to be seen, made of coloured crape, as if sects were distin- 
guished by their head-dresses as among the Mussulmans themselves. And 
the favour with which the turban was greeted was all the greater because 
it was especially suited to a shaven head. The oval turban was the 
commonest. Then we see the beehive turban, the spiral turban, bedecked 
with pearls, diamonds, and brooches; the turban with a long fringed end 
falling on the shoulder; the turban with an aigrette; the balloon turban. 

Nor are hats and bonnets less multifarious in form; hood shapes and 
open shapes—straw or velvet—some with immensely broad brims, some with 
no brim at all; hats of satin patchwork, the pieces shaped like a fish’s 
scales, and shining by candle light like mother-of-pearl; hats essentially 
of the day, such as the hat @ da Primerose, or the hat a la Lisbeth, the 
draughtboard hat (chapeau damier), a name devised as a quip on the 
nickname of Norman chessmen given to the electors of Normandy. In 
short, everything was worn. 

But the height of fashion was a helmet-shaped hat with a peak in 
front or even a large vizor worn over the face, such a peak as is worn 
by an English jockey; hats @ la Créole, a UIngénue, au Zéphire, a 
lEsclavage, a velvet hat with a silk peak; hats @ la Courriére, a la 
Gauloise, a la Vénus, a lEspiégle, a la Minerve. 

The hat @ la Courriére, edged and seamed with gold cord, with a 
white feather curled into a semicircle, was the exact prototype of the 
jockey cap. As to the ‘‘ Minerva,” which we find constantly mentioned as 
particularly becoming, at first it was a black velvet helmet with a nodding 


white plume; modifications were subsequently introduced, and the trim- 
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ming went through every phase which taste and fancy could introduce. 

With very few exceptions all these head-pieces had ties, ‘‘strings” as 
they were called, fastened in a knot under the chin. In fact, not one 
of them would otherwise have remained on when once the style of 
hairdressing @ da Titus was the rage. In the magazine of La Mésangére 
do we not see ribands slipped through the ear-rings? And a facetious 
chronicler tells us that, ‘‘the fair sex, though they have a bridle behind 
their ears, do none the less often take the bit between their teeth.” 


But what is all this in comparison with the metamorphosis in hairdressing 


from the omnipotent wig to the arrangement of the natural growth of hair? 

Turn over the pages of the Journal des Dames et des Modes for the 
Year VI. There you will see, signed by Legros, the high priest of hair- 
dressing, all the catalogue of devices; wigs a@ / Anglaise, a lEspagnole, 
a la Turque, a la Vénus, a UAspasie, a la Titus, a la Caracalla, a la Sapho 
—for Greek and Roman antiquity of course must furnish a contingent. 

After the 9th of Thermidor every head was dressed a la Victime, and 
fair hair became the rage because till now it had been proscribed. In 
Nivése of the Year VII lo! a sudden revulsion; it was in the best style 
to have black hair. All the votaries of fair hair were doomed. But, 
on the other hand, what a variety was open to the opposition from 
brown to blue—for even that was seen. 

Large to-day, and small to-morrow—from wigs we come to half-wigs, 
mere additional hair. To-day a whole chignon, to-morrow a few cork-screw 
ringlets; and as for the fashions for dressing the hair in a light and 
airy manner, they were endless, till they culminated in the famous accroche- 
ceur curls over the eyes. 

Whether Greek or Roman, the chignon was the subject of much adorn- 
ment. Not every one, to be sure, like Madame Bonaparte, had a victorious 
husband to bring her antique gems from Italy, but the fashionable fair 
had feathers, diamonds, gold brooches, and aigrettes at command, and 
adopted them freely. 

Since the day when the aigrette was first launched, how many ways 
were found of wearing it! It had been worn anywhere about the head ; in 
the Year VII it could only be placed on the top, large or small, upright 
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or aslant; at last it lay close to the head, in an almost horizontal position. 

Here might be seen the luxurious style, a head-dress of three bands of 
gold chain with flattened links; there majestic simplicity, a wreath of moss 
mingled with flowers. 

Plaits of hair arranged in a spiral and covered with a red worsted net 
constituted the coiffure a la Romaine; a gauze veil round the head and 
gathered into a diamond clasp on the forehead, with a loop of plaits on 
each side, was known as the coiffure a l’Egyptienne. Then the chignon 
was pear-shaped, giving rise to various dissertations on the form of a 
pear; then it was bereft of its powder; and then suddenly the chignon 
vanished, and finally the wig, being attacked on all sides, the structure 
fell, and nothing was left of it but what was known as a ‘‘front.” 
Poor wigs! Some women tried to get rid of them altogether, others were 
content to mingle their own with false hair in arranging their heads. 

Next was it not the fashion to wear the hair cut short @ la Titus? 
That is to say cut short enough to make the hair stand up by its natural 
stiffness, ‘‘ which makes it grow in the popular style.” A few curtailed 
locks curled closely about the ears and back of the neck. Nothing else; 
no powder—the head positively bare and devoid of every ornament but 
the ear-rings. Then a ‘‘ front” was sometimes added to mingle with the 
ringlets, and a band of crape hid the upper edge of this remnant of a 
wig. Various stuffs were worn twisted with the hair; the whole was 
piled high in a pyramid crowned with a gold comb or a sort of gilt pine- 
cone. Gold was very attractive to this newly-hatched society. Hair a la 
Titus was not, however, always straight; it was often tightly curled in a 
crop, as in the famous print of the Merveilleuse with her dress caught 
up above her knee, the very image of impudence and immodesty. 

By Thermidor in the Year VII, though the Greek style still found some 
advocates, the Titus was extinct, and in the following year white ostrich 
feathers were the height of fashion. 

Behind all these changes there was the constant struggle of various 
toilers and middlemen who lived on these specialities of fashion. The 
starch manufacturers, whose industry was threatened by the disuse of 
powder when the Titus style came into vogue, prophesied that ladies would 
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become victims to faceache. Then Duplan, the only man in Paris who 
had mastered the art of cutting hair a /a Titus, warned his fair clients 
against an epidemic of headache. 

In short, a lady could now dress her own hair without the officious 
help of a lady’s maid; an operation which had been wont to take hours 
was now the work of a few minutes. 

Now what should she wear over her shoulders? A kerchief or a shawl? 
Kerchiefs had hitherto covered the bosom; now they scarcely lay on 
the shoulders; they used to conceal the beauties of the fairer sex, now 
they served only to heighten them. At the beginning of the Revolution 
fichus were fuller than ever; by the Year VII they were worn so thin 
and close that they seemed almost too tight. 

The shawl, whether long or square, in large checks or stripes, in Angola 
wool or lace gauze, had a broad border at each end, or a deep fringe. 
Worn as a scarf, it left the shoulders bare. 

Here were four or five yards of the softest cashmere. You might 
suppose that the fair Parisian would use it to drape herself. How little 
you know her! Summer and winter, all the same, our ladies of fashion 
wore their shawls ‘‘as a canon wears his amice,” part of it hanging 
about their shoulders, while the larger portion was borne elegantly over 
the arm or held in the right hand, unless, indeed, as sometimes happened, 
it was carried by an obliging husband. And they would juggle with this 
drapery, which was never fixed, with an infinite variety of graces. 

After these shawls—long, broad, and ample—came shawls en corde, 
of which the two corners were held in the hand, and then, as everything 
must be a fichu, we have fichu shawls, fichu chemises, fichu belts, fichu 
neckties, Swiss fichus; some covering the neck and chest, some mere 
braces over the shoulders; a decoration and nothing more. 

No detail was neglected to set off the brilliancy of the complexion ; 
in Thermidor of the Year VII, a sort of baldric was worn of broad black 
riband velvet, fastened below the bosom on the left side with a pearl 
or diamond brooch. This velvet was visible through the transparent gauze 
of the dress hanging straight down from the right shoulder. 

Ought the arms to be covered with anything else than bracelets? The 
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question was asked and discussed, but never settled. One thing, however, 
is certain; these modern Grecians were more resigned to hiding their 
arms than their bosom, and wore sheaths designated as gloves. 

As to shoes—they were a poem in themselves. In this department 
the revolution was radical. Though low shoes edged with narrow binding 
with a front piece of rose-coloured kid announced the dawn of romanti- 
cism borrowed from the stage, and survived till 1830, the cothurnus 
fastened with a gold button half-way up the leg had its day of triumph, 
carrying us back to Imperial Rome. And diamonds, too, sparkled on the 
narrow gemmed straps of antique sandals. 

With the low shoes a luxury hitherto unknown was introduced; silk 
stockings richly embroidered not merely with clocks, as of old, but all 


over the instep. A little more, and gold rings were worn on the toes. 


. 
* * 


Let us now note the change in fashion, and discover the guiding influences 
which ruled it, and the vagaries which possessed it longest. 

To begin with colours; one day we see red and scarlet, green or 
yellow cashmere, rose-coloured, lilac, and sky blue-crape, and russet muslins; 
the next day not a colour is to be seen, nothing but black gauze. Greek, 
Etruscan, or Assyrian, the embroidery is all in white or black. Suddenly 
muslins were brought out with narrow borders of gold thread, and then 
this style of ornament was introduced into everything; caps, gowns, and 
shawls glittered with stripes of gold cut out of the muslin. And spen- 
cers, pink, fawn colour, or violet, little coats into which a woman looked 
as if she had been clumsily stuffed, claimed many victims. 

All this new Olympus marches past us, as we enumerate the typical 
costumes of the time, dresses @ la Flore, a la Diane, a la Vestale, a la 
Prétresse, au lever de l’Aurore; morning wraps 4 l’I[phigénie ; tunics a la Cérés, 
and @ la Minerve; an overcoat @ la Galathée; costumes a la Sauvage and 
a UOdalisque—a style, we are told, which requires ‘‘something of the 
Circassian or the Turk, not merely in dress and coiffure, but also in 
the gesture of the wearer.”’ Gowns fastened down the back, in the taste 
of the day, with buttons, laces, or ties; gowns buttoned only at the throat, 
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or buttoned all the way down, till at last the fichu—the kerchief—was 
made to button in front; gowns again with a bunch of pleats at the 
waist behind, falling straight to the ground, like a curtain. 

Here we have something better still; the advertisements of novelties 
put forth in the Years VII and VIII by Citoyenne Lisfrand, the Worth of 
the period : 


‘‘A la Renommée (the sign of her shop), Palais Egalité No. 41, Citoyenne 
Lisfrand, author (sic) of fancy articles of dress now has on sale : 

‘4st. Inexpensive wrappers in three styles and more or less wadded, for 
very thin women, for stouter figures, or for very fat figures. 

‘¢ 2nd. Short dresses a@ la Nazxia. 

‘* 3rd. Dresses a la Sélasie. 

‘‘4th. Dresses a la Parnassia. 

‘¢5th. Short dresses a la Némée. 

‘*6th. Chemises a la Bettis. 

‘‘And she begs to observe that she is particularly clever in disguising 
bad figures by the adaptation of pads artistically contrived.” 


And again : 


‘‘Citoyenne Lisfrand, author of fancy articles of dress, has on sale for the 
autumn and winter seasons : 

‘“ist. Dresses a la Cybéle, from 45 to 90 francs, pleated at the waist in 
a ladder pattern, with ornaments in the Etruscan style. 

‘©2nd. Wrappers @ la Sibérienne, from 54 to 75 francs, dressy in style. 

‘3rd. Dresses @ la Maltaise, from 39 to 60 francs, buttoning all the way 
down with facings a Uofficiére. 

‘‘4th. Dresses a@ la Lydie, from 45 to 84 francs, to be worn open or 
crossed over, according to taste. 

‘5th. Chemises a la Carthaginoise, from 66 to 90 francs, forming a train, 
cut very low and trimmed with a scarf with Turkish shawl ends. 

‘‘6th. Dresses au Lever d’une Coquette, from 42 to 90 francs. 

‘‘7th. Corselets a@ la Caravane, in spangled satin, at 18 francs, worth 
36 francs. 

“Sth. Dollmans a@ la Favorite from 24 to 42 francs, to wear over the 


unics, and reaching only to the calf.” 


If we read the nomenclature of these garments with some attention 
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we are struck with the fact that they always betray the influence of the 
heroic ages, of Greece, Rome, Assyria, and never do these learned names 
contain any allusion to the victories and events of the day. With the 
exception of spencers @ la hussarde and dresses a la Coblentz it would 
seem as though this newly-risen society would not hear of anything that 
was going on around it. Wholly devoted to the worship of the antique, 
it would not look beyond. After the lapse of four years the Reign of 
Terror seemed no more than a bad dream of which tales are told, and not 
a fearful drama which the world had lived through. In these wild vagaries 
society raved over the strangest devices and most extraordinary fashions. 

One day nothing would be seen but tails (queues), ends of riband tightly 
curled into a spiral and hanging from so many rosettes; tails from the 
cap, from the sash, from the hat; tails before and tails behind. Another 
day the half (or demi) was the watch-word; demi-capotes, demi-turbans, 
demi-fichus, demi-Titus, demi-dresses, feathers in a demi-circle. Sometimes 
a new whim would affect every detail. Thus, in the Year VII, the passion 
for the lozenge or diamond shape was a perfect epidemic. Dresses were 
laced en losange; lozenge-shaped ornaments appeared on the bodice, on 
the sleeves, on the hem, on the sides, on the hat. When a band of 
hair was brought down from the top-knot and parted over the brow, it 
was to give the face a lozenge shape. When the dress was cut in a 
point in front, behind and on the shoulders, it was to affect a lozenge 
form. Dress, furniture, nay, and food all was in lozenges. The lozenge 
reigned supreme on couches, sofas, chairs, screens, and flooring. 

And aiming as it did on a distinct principle, at the reform and simpli- 
fication of dress, this Directoire fashion brought the century to an end 
amid the most frightful medley of colours and shapes that ever was seen. 

The whole truth is that the esthetic sense was lost; there was no 
taste. The nude was the only standard; beyond that every one had their 
choice. Personal taste first, and then the livery forced on the wearer by 
a dressmaker who had reasons of his own for putting one costume in 
vogue rather than another. Thus you will see a woman draped in a 
Roman tunic with the cothurnus for shoes and on her head a morning 
cap, a peaked hat of transparent lawn, a frothy wisp of puckered gauze, 
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or a turban with a heron plume—a screaming medley, in itself a caricature; 
but a valuable indicator of the temper of the time—a mirror reflecting a 
chaotic state of society in which there is nothing left of the monarchy, 
nothing of the Republic; which is already laying itself open to the King 
of the morrow, the stockbroker, the speculator on the passions of mankind. 


A strange epic is the history of this phase of fashion. It began, in 


a sacred ardour of patriotism, by wearing the three national colours; it 


ended, ten years later, in absolute forgetfulness of the fatherland, by 
airing the immodest semi-nudity of a luxurious and pleasure-loving race, 
in the streets still stained with blood. 

Nor was it only a Carnival of fashions and ideas. It was in truth a 
Carnival of the sexes. The Merveilleuses achieved what the Tricoteuses 
had only dreamed of; but not on the lines of warlike frenzy or social 
claims. The impressions sought by these Grecian fair ones were of quite 
another kind, as they figured in the masculine apparel. 

There was no need of Espercieux’ Greek pattern to enable them to 
accomplish this. 


JOHN GRAND-CARTERET. 
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There can be no more precious document for the history of manners 
in the latter part of this nineteenth century of ours than the reproduction, 
arranged without art, and, so to speak, at hap-hazard, of a contemporary 


interior. The framework wherein the most conspicuous personages of these 
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times live, and move, and have their being—the noblest or the richest, 
those most heavily laden with titles or with applause—that real frame- 
work which as far as ancient epochs are concerned is only transmitted 
to us by pictures or engravings, in which it is difficult to distinguish 
what existed in reality from what has been added by the artist’s imagina- 
tion, is given us in a sure, incontestable historic form by photography, 
a form fixed for ever, and in duration equal to any print whatsoever. 
Photographs remain to attest what the taste, luxury, and sumptuousness 
of the furniture of our time has been, what external form life has taken 
pleasure in. 

Among all the mansions in Paris, that of Baron Adolphe de Rothschild 
is the one, perhaps, which contains the most precious and the rarest 
collections. It is a museum; but a museum arranged and made perfect 
with a degree of skill impossible—however learned they may be—to 
Government officials. In it everything is planned so as to give each 
work of art the light suitable to it, everything planned to display it to 
the best advantage. It is to the museum that we propose to devote 
ourselves : a word will suffice to indicate the man who with the aid of 
unexampled tastes and knowledge and a peerless fortune, has taken a 
pleasure in forming it. 

Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, is the third son of Charles Mayer de 
Rothschild, himself fourth son of Anselme Mayer de Rothschild, founder 
of the banking house at Frankfort. In the partition of Europe that took 
place among Anselme’s five sons, Charles Mayer took Naples; his elder 
sons were summoned to Frankfort as heirs to their uncle Anselme, who 
had died childless; he intended that his son Adolphe should carry on the 
bank he had founded at Naples. Brought up in the Cadet School, M. Adolphe 
de Rothschild left it with an officer's commission, and served for seven 
years in the Neapolitan army. In 1860, he wound up the affairs of the 
bank, and left Italy to settle in Paris. Married as he is to one of his 
cousins, whose tastes are in entire sympathy with his own, and whose 
talent for water-colour painting is of such distinction and delicacy as to 
merit serious examination, he lives for his art treasures, and it is of 


them alone that he desires us to speak here. 
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On settling down in Paris in 1867, Baron de Rothschild bought the 
mansion built by M. Pereire on the borders of the Parc Monceau. But 
magnificent though the house was, the general proportions not sufficing 
to satisfy the new proprietor, the Baron had the ground floor almost 
completely rebuilt, as well as a part of the first floor, reserved for his 
private apartments, which a gallery, roofed with glass, soon connected 
with the new building in which he installed his offices. The mansion 
itself lost nothing of its original character by these new _ buildings. 
It is in the Louis-Seize style, with a central pavilion, covering the 
wide steps of the staircase; eight windows look out on the big square 
court-yard, a principal court-yard worthy of the finest mansions in the 
Faubourg. 

A very elegant awning over the entrance flight, eight steps between 
balustrades of multicoloured marble ; Audran tapestry, then large mirrors 
beneath wich marble basins hold veritable flower-beds; such is the intro- 
duction to the dwelling rooms. On the right is the staircase leading to 
the first floor, on the left are the white and gold doors of the Louis-Seize 
drawing-room, which last has two windows on the court-yard side. The 
dining-room, the gallery, three drawing-rooms, and a boudoir come next, 
extending the whole length of the garden, and forming the principal 
frontage, which is flanked by two irregular pavilions, one on each side 
of the wide entrance flight, whose balustrade disappears under garlands 
held aloft by marble Cupids. 

The garden, only separated from the Parc Monceau by an iron railing 
concealed by evergreens, seems a hidden oasis in this corner of Paris. 
Milk-white statues placed on the lawns, a rustic pavilion in one corner, 
flowers everywhere, and luxuriant creepers; such is the landscape, for ever 
varied by the light that plays in the deep bays of the great drawing- 
rooms. 

Let us then enter by way of the vestibule the pretty Louis-Seize drawing- 
room | have indicated, the only one that looks out on the principal court- 
yard. Here everything is pure Louis-Seize; every style, every epoch in 
this house, where by-gone centuries are familiar guests, having its place 


of refuge, where it lives again in masterpieces. The furniture is in gilt 
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wood, with superb carvings, covered with admirable tapestry, of which the 
work is so fine and the colours so fresh, that you might take it for 
painting ; the personages represent the Sciences and the Arts after cartoons 
by Boucher. The panelling is in grey and gold woodwork, discovered by 
Baron Adolphe in an old mansion in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Many 
pictures, including Drouet’s ‘‘ Dénicheur,” and Greuze’s ‘‘ Ecouteuse.” On 
the chimney-piece a set of ‘‘Du Barry” pink Sévres, and, finally, very 
pretty furniture by Riesener and Gouttiére. 

The Louis-Quatorze drawing-room is between the gallery and the little 
drawing-room leading to the dining-room. Here there is a veritable 


> 


Flemish museum, Wouwermans’s ‘‘ Halte’’ and ‘‘ Fenaison,’’ Ruysdael’s 
‘‘Ecluse,” Terburg’s ‘‘ Visite,” a sea-piece by Van de Velde, and that 
famous ‘‘Coup de canon” many times replicated by the master, of which 
Sir Richard Wallace possesses a copy, inferior, however, to this one, which 
has never been retouched; then, pictures by Paul Potter, Van Mieris, etc., etc. 
The cornices of the doorways by Lemoyne are exquisite. A Marie-Antoinette 
by Houdon and a clock by Pigalle, ‘‘Cupid writing” must be singled 
out among the wonders of this pretty drawing-room as well as a Louis- 
Quatorze screen in Vernis Martin. As for the chimney ornaments they 
were acquired at the first sale of the Royal furniture in 1793, and after 
passing through several hands, were bought by Baron Adolphe at the 
sale of the Davillier collection. 

But the next drawing-room, on the right, is more dainty still. Again 
we have the Louis-Seize epoch in its most sumptuous form, but without 
exaggeration. No startling gold tones, no clumsy piling up of spoils! 
Everything, here, is a relic and a souvenir of which the pedigree is 
religiously preserved. The Baron will have nothing repaired or retouched, 
everything is as it has been bequeathed to him by the past. A set of 
five Sévres vases, with medallions of allegorical subjects on an apple-green 
ground, comes from the collection of Madame de Boigne. The chest of 
drawers was Marie-Antoinette’s at Versailles; the fire-dogs, also bearing her 
monogram, are marvels of goldsmith’s work. In the corners pretty sofas 
draped in Pompadour satin on a silver ground are the daintiest specimens 


left to us of eighteenth-century decorative art, but daintiest of all, opposite 
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the window, a panel of-cream coloured satin, embroidered all over in 
relief with silken garlands of roses, through which Cupids with their 
brothers the butterflies, and the humming-birds wing their way. There 
were four of these at Trianon. This one alone remains; the others were 
burnt in the Revolution. As for the pictures, you find a very curious 
interior by Guérin, representing the Duc de Choiseul, with his wife and 
children; then, by Jean-Baptiste Pater, the ‘‘ Vie au Camp,” the ‘‘ Mat de 
Cocagne,” the ‘‘Bonne Aventure;’’ by Fragonard, ‘‘l’Amour inspirant la 
Poésie,”” two heads by Greuze, one by Watteau, and divers subjects of 
gallantry by Lavreince. Above the doors are the Four Seasons. 

The dining-room on the right forms the corner of the mansion where 
are also situated two beautiful smoking-rooms which, in their silken 
coquetry, restore the epoch of the end of the Regency, already tinged 
with rocaille, but retaining nevertheless a touch of the majesty of the 
Grand Siécle. Between the two bays of the smoking-rooms is a mar- 
vellous piece of tapestry of the same epoch; the ‘‘ Enlévement d’Europe,” 
after Boucher. Another composition of Boucher’s, ‘‘ Amphitrite,” between 
the two windows and framed by them, hangs over the enormous fountain 
whose basin of red and white marble is supported by big green dolphins, 
facing a superb Louis-Quatorze console, above which is placed, in a frame 
of grey woodwork, the bust of Mademoiselle Clairon. This woodwork, 
very beautiful in style, is found above the doors round some fine panels 
by Hubert-Robert. 

But let us return, on the other side of the Louis-Seize drawing-room, 
to the ball room, the centre, as the hall is the heart, of this palace. It is 
there that all the festivities take place. It is there that the Royalties take 
their seats on sofas of pure Louis-Quinze style, embroidered with garlands 
and dainty figures, when, in the pretty loggia between the two vast windows, 
they have theatricals or concerts. Delicious this loggia, a Lilliputian boudoir 
where adorable terra cotta figures of Clodion play a courtly game of hide- 
and-seek. Eighteenth-century tapestry shuts off the loggia, at the end of 
which is a panel by Audran. As for the furniture—almost doll’s furniture 
—that is pure Louis-Quinze; little armchairs, dear little desks, Lilliputian 
sofas, toy tables—on one of them the miniature of Madame de Montespan 
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—glass cases full of enamels, and snuff-boxes, and watches, and fans : the 
whole set of furniture is complete, a delightful setting for a modern 
comedy ! 

The gallery, like the preceding drawing-rooms, is of Louis-Seize style, 
with drapery of Pompadour brocade on a silver ground. Amid the dainty 
chairs and downy settees there juts out a grand piano laden with music. 
In another corner the harp of Madame Elizabeth, made for her by Cou- 


sineau the Queen’s lute-maker, and on the low table by its side, are 
books of ballads, still intact—those doubtless that the sweet Princess 
preferred. Then a screen of gilt wood, with Louis-Quinze subjects by Tiepolo. 


doors by Bérain, etc. 

The Pompadour room, at the end of the gallery with which is connected 
by a wide bay, is, as it were, the sanctuary of the Divine Favourite. 
Over the Louis-Seize chimney-piece is the admirable portrait of Madame 
de Pompadour, the masterpiece of Boucher. For chimney ornaments the 
‘‘ Aurore” and the ‘‘Crépuscule” of Michael Angelo, marvels condemned 
to destruction by King Charles Albert, and snatched from the flames at 
the moment they were going to be sent to the Mint to be melted down. 
On each side a Boule cabinet the ‘‘ male” and ‘‘ female,” one the inverse 
of the other in their different combinations of tortoise-shell and copper, 
and, on that account, extremely rare. A splendid bureau surmounted by 
vases and by a clock of Pigalle’s, representing young Louis XVII, supported 
by a dolphin, which was the property of King Louis XVI, chairs, bergéres, 
settees, and sofas of Louis-Quinze style in gilt wood, all once belonging to 
the exquisite Pompadour, and marvellously worked with delicious subjects, 
filling the room with the most charming disorder, are ranged round glass 
cases filled with bonbonniéres, fans, cosmetic boxes, snuff-boxes, Dresden 
figures, and other bric-a-brac, and bureaux of lacquer, tables, and jardiniéres, 
laden with flowers and ornaments. In one corner stands a marble which 
seems alive; it is the bust of Madame Vigée-Lebrun, by Pajou; in another, 
a sedan chair in Martin Vernis stuffed with treasures. Canvasses by the 
great masters hang everywhere : the ‘‘ Oiseleur,” by Drouais, the ‘‘ Liseuse,” 
by Boucher, ‘‘la Jeune Fille 4 la Rose” and ‘‘une Nymphe visitée par 
Apollon,” by Mignard, the ‘‘Camp” and the ‘t Levée du Camp,” by Pater, 
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the ‘‘ Dauphin en Timbalier des Gardes Frangaises,” by Drouais, several por- 
traits, by Mignard, Drouais, Boucher, Fragonard, Watteau, etc., etc. A 
narrow gallery connects the Louis-Seize gallery with the Hall; it is there 
that the dainty domain of the Baroness ends, and that the Baron’s, with 
its grandiose style, Renaissance and severe begins. 

Let us first enter the Florentine Hall. Of smaller proportions than 
the ball room gallery, joining at one end the Pompadour drawing-room, 
and at the other the second reception room, it contains marvellous 
tapestries of the school of Fontainebleau founded by Francois I‘, which 
revive the chivalry of the epoch in a series of gallant figures whose 
slightly faded colours contrast with the background of brilliant red. At 
the end, screening off the reception room, is an immense Persian carpet, 
made for the palace of some Shah in the fifteenth century, as curious from 
its antiquity as from the rarity of its design, and representing hunting 
subjects, with Nimrod as hero; in the border are several hundred figures, 
those of the principal personages of the Court of the Sovereign for whom 
it was made. In the way of furniture, an admirable chest in carved oak 
of the Lyons school, which belonged to Queen Marguerite de Valois, still 
lined with her colours; green silk under a net-work of orange leather, 
with her monogram; an Italian writing-desk of the sixteenth century; the 
wedding coffer of King Charles VIII, bearing along with the portraits of 
the King and Queen the arms of France. On this coffer rests a triptych 
once belonging to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy; two bronzes by 
John of Bologna, the ‘‘Arno” and the ‘‘Tiber;” then more coffers, statues, 
trophies, triptyches, pictures, including a ‘‘Holy Family” by Lucas of 
Leyden, and a Lucas Cranach. 

A door of carved oak with the interlaced initials of Henri II and Diane 
de Poitiers and the golden crescent, separates the gallery from the hall. 
Dark red plush, here again, brings into relief, under the softened daylight 
admitted by the top windows, the beautiful tapestry of the fifteenth century, 
illustrating the principal scenes of the Roman de la Rose. 

Two large panels face the /oggia where for big receptions a second 
orchestra is often installed. This doggia, also hung with red, forms a sort 


of boudoir. It is enclosed by a very curious Venetian renaissance alcove- 
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entrance, of which the sides, sustained by little golden columns, and trans- 
formed into glass cases, contain a collection of Limoges enamel, Venetian 
glass, and other treasures. A magnificent cabinet, a fountain, dishes, cups, 
also in enamel, complete the ornamentation of this precious buen retiro. 

To return to the hall. Stained glass windows light it at one end; 
three were taken from the chateau d’Anet, and bear the device of Diane 
de Poitiers, the two others, from the chateau of La Batie, are marked 
with the interlaced monograms of Jeanne de Balzac and her husband 
Claude d’Urfé. Four great octagon glass cases are placed at the four 
corners of the hall, completing the cases along the walls that alternate’ 
with marriage coffers in carved walnut and Italian coffers representing 
the French art of the fifteenth century. 

The first case belongs almost entirely to the sixteenth century. In it, amid 
a heap of other jewels, are a copper engraved cup of the sixteenth century 
representing domestic scenes in the life of a lord of that time, a female bust 
in box-wood, a finely-enamelled dish of Venetian glass, a lapis-lazuli coffer 
incrusted with pearls and precious stones, and the ivory hunting-horn of 
Francois I. In the second admirable specimens of Venetian glass, whose 
gleams fill this corner with the hues of fairy-land : the Glass of Cupid 
—Cupid bearing against this tiny flank the beloved one’s portrait; rock- 
crystals once belonging to Francois 1.; a statuette in pietra dura; a six- 
teenth-century clock in the form of a belfry; dragons of precious stones 
with ribs of pearl, and that masterpiece of jeweller’s work : ‘*la France 
embrassant la Victoire,” which King Francois I had made for one of his 
favourites. Also set in a fine mounting of gold, an enormous Calcul 
de gazelle formerly the property of some grand seigneur, which, if we 


are to credit the properties attributed to this object by the credulity of 


past ages, ought to have brought its proprietor a numerous progeny. In 
the third case more rock-crystals mounted in gold and copper, and a 


lovely little betrothal coffer enamelled on a ground of lapis-lazuli. In 
the fourth coffers and crystals of the period of Francois I and Henri II. 

Then the little cases; at the end of the room, under the windows, 
richly illuminated missals, one of the most precious of which is that of 


Charles V, whose cover, executed by Micellago di Vibiano, was presented 
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to that monarch by Lorenzo II di Medici. This cover, bearing the Imperial 
arms, is hidden by precious stones and fine pearls, and is a marvel. 
Baron Adolphe quite recently went in search of it in that Flanders which, 
in memory of the Spanish conquest, seems to have preserved every kind 
of treasure. Other missals, less rich on the outside, are equally precious 
inside, for their exquisite illuminations, signed by Albert Direr, and other 
‘early masters of the German school. Very curious is that of Duke Jean 
de Berry, as is also a Venetian binding containing a collection of 
minutes of the sittings of the Ducal Council in the time of the Doge 
Mocenigo, 

A book of hours of another sort, but equally valuable, is that of 
Mademoiselle Sallé, of which the cover, carved by Germain, frames a 
beautiful miniature of the celebrated dancer painted by Fragonard; on 
the other side is a group of pink Cupids; in the interior, now empty, 
was a curious’ collection of eighteenth-century licentious drawings. 
| Opposite, under panoplies of Italian /aience fixed against the wall, 
are great Gothic coffers, converted into glass cases. Jewels, for the most 
part historical, form the contents of these. We may mention the golden 
belt of Lucrezia Borgia, her gold enamelled collar, enriched with precious 
stones; a lapis-lazuli chain carrying a medallion, once belonging to Don 
John of Austria; a medallion with a portrait of Charles V, and bearing 
his arms, given by him to Alessandro Farnese after the battle of Lepanto; 
' the collar of precious stones which was the favourite ornament of Mary 
Tudor; a sixteenth-century dining-table set, composed like those of to-day 
of spoon, fork, and knife, with agate handles decorated with enamels, etc. 

Two small cases similar to this one, contain more jewels : the key 
chased by Benvenuto Cellini for the Duchess Strozzi, ‘‘ Paternosters, ” 
very curiously enamelled, also caskets and bonbonniéres of grisaille tint 
from the Limoges factory, and very curious scent-boxes of the time of Henri II 
in the form of pears, each quarter containing a different perfume. 

In the other, fans in Vernis Martin, snuff boxes, one belonging to 
Louis XIV; with Jonbonniéres, watches, pomatum pots, etc., etc. 

Then more statues; the ‘‘Gladiator” in bronze, by Michael Angelo, 
found at Venice by the Baron; and, natural size, the ‘‘ Venus Amphi- 
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trite,’ in marble, by John of Bologna. In the way of pictures we have 
the Spanish school, and the Italian school of the sixteenth century, with 
the signatures of Bronzino, Coello, etc. Then, among the big settees, 
which alternate with the glass cases in the centre of the room, are admir- 
able banquettes of tapestry embroidered in golden silk, representing one 
the court of Francois I, the other that of Henri II, the latter sovereign 
attired as the shepherd Paris, and offering the apple to Diane de Poitiers! 

At the end , of the hall on the left is an exquisite narrow staircase, 
full of enticing mysteries; it is this which leads to the Louis-Quatorze 
smoking-room on the basement floor, and thus serves to connect the two 
rooms preferred by the master of the house. Here panels in carved 
walnut, relieved with gold, are substituted for tapestry, and frame hangings 
of very soft green damask, of which the silken sheen serves as chief back- 
ground for the furniture of the room. This last is low and comfortable; 
there are tables covered with knick-knacks, leathern screens, Louis-Quinze 
tapestry, a Louis-Quatorze book-case, terra cotta figures by Clodion, all 
worthy of admiration. 

But the chimney-piece in white marble, pure Louis-Quatorze, supporting 
an admirable clock of the same style, particularly attracts the attention and 
fixes it. The pier-glass is framed in the chimney-piece itself, and on each 
side are marvellous bits of tapestry, of which the subject is ‘‘ The Rape 
of Proserpine by Pluto.” 

In the middle, in front of a very pretty sofa, is a glass-topped table 
containing a collection of snuff-boxes and bonbonniéres a case stuffed 
full of gems. Opposite, standing out from a group of flowers, is a fine 
bust by Pajou; then, hanging in the corners, a water-colour, the ‘‘ Ballet 
’ by Saint-Aubin, the ‘‘ Maison du Braconnier,” by Lépicié. 

The smoking-room in the basement serves in a way as a connecting 
link between the twin mansions that compose M. de Rothschild’s house ’and 
leads to the Baron’s study, which is a real museum of the sixteenth century. 

A Renaissance ceiling with beams of walnut relieved with gold, doors 


in carved walnut, veritable jewels of delicate work; at the end a stone 


des Muses,’ 


chimney-piece of the Italian renaissance framing an exquisite Madonna by 


Desiderio de Settignano. On each side are immense glass cases crammed 
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with ecclesiastical ornaments of the greatest magnificence. In another is’ 
a collection of Venetian glass gleaming like gems; in another, all the most 
precious specimens of ecclesiastical goldsmith’s work of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries; two others supported by chests of car- 
ved walnut of the time. of Francois I are appropriated to jewels, arms, 
enamels, and other knick-knacks of the renaissance, again represented a little 
farther off by an admirable sideboard above which is a very fine por- 
trait by Porbus. Then opposite the chimney-piece, on a. background of 
red plush running round the whole room, framed by columns laden with 
gold, which, with the blazoned entablature, formed part of the pontifical 
throne of Pope Julius II, are immense panoplies behind fine suits of 
armour upright on their pedestals. Henri-Deux seats in carved walnut, 
tables of the same period covered with knick-knacks, and many curious 
pictures, some of which, of the early Italian school, are painted on brick: 
but noticeable above all is an inestimable collection of forty little can- 
vases by Salvator Rosa. 

A small door in one corner leads to another passage, carpeted with 
precious stuffs, and thence to a sort of glazed gallery which serves at 
once as a billiard-room, and as a museum for many pictures of the 
Flemish school. A big stove of Nuremberg ware at one end, at the other 
five or six steps leading to a beautiful antechamber panelled in tapestry, 
furnished with sofas in old pink satin and with Venetian figures of 
negroes holding lamps, that brings us back to the apartments of the 
Baroness de Rothschild in the principal mansion. 

You come first to a smoking-room : it is hung and furnished in sky- 
blue satin, in a framework of walnut and gold. Here is a whole collection . 
of modern pictures; the « Chanteur, » by Meissonier, the « Convoi 
d’Esclaves, » by Dupré, others by Bonnat, Fortuny, Diaz, Troyon. 

An antechamber, furnished with Louis-Seize consoles and a very remark- 
able regulator, separates the smoking-room from the Baroness’s small 
drawing-room. The latter, in. white and gold woodwork, seems to have 
been brought from the Petit Trianon, with its old pink panels, and its 
furniture of blue satin enamelled with flowers, its pretty gilt consoles, 
and its dainty silks. 
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Another Lilliputian museum, betraying the artistic taste of the mistress 
of the house : round a very beautiful marble by Falconet, are four water- 
colours by Lavreince, one by Debucourt, four canvases by Huet, the famous 
animal painter of the eighteenth century, one by Chardin, four or five by 
Moreau, etc., etc. On a charming little desk of Louis-Quinze style is a 
statuette of ‘‘Du Barry” Sévres, a great rarity. 

Having thus seen the frame one can imagine what the entertainments 
given at the Hotel Rothschild are like! Here we can neither describe ‘in 
detail the parties with accounts of which the society journalists are fond 
of entertaining their readers, nor follow in its daily course the privileged 
existence of those who give them. It has been enough for us to sketch 
the splendid framework of these things, for as a contribution to the history 
of manners and fashionable habits in this latter part of our nineteenth 
century, that was something worth noting, and one ‘which amateurs of 
the arts will be grateful to us for having chronicled here. 


CLAUDE VENTO. 
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At this date those who really knew Théophile Gautier, 
those who saw him in the full enjoyment of all his intel- 
Beef lectual and physical strength, are at least fifty years old. 
It is to them, it is to their spoken and written 
anecdotes, that the young generation must go for 
details of this purely literary man. 

Théophile Gautier has conquered many of 
these young hearts and minds, precisely by the 
purity of his literary life. Without emphasis, 
without solemnity, he enlarged the vocabulary 
of the French language; since the seventeenth 

_ century it had steadily shrunk and grown more 
| limited, thanks to the eliminations made by 
so-called good taste and the cultivation of 
the classics; he poured back into it all the 
treasures which the sixteenth century had 
3 borrowed from reviving antiquity. 

It is still less easy to forget the fact that it was Théophile Gautier 
who created a new form of poetry, the quatrain in octosyllabic verses 
of Emaux et Camées. Who is not acquainted with this charming rhythm? 


In the middle of the page, between the white margins, the strophes, 
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charmingly modulated to the ear, the eye, and the mind, are superposed, 
like the courses of a Greek pillar, exquisitely proportioned. And these 
pillars succeed each other, developing into a peristyle, differing in orna- 
mentation, but all cut from Parian or Pentelican marble, by a chisel which 
no resistance can dull or notch. Yes, that is indeed a fine creation, 
which would alone suffice to win lasting fame for Théophile Gautier. 
As he himself used to say—not when speaking of himself, for he was 
singularly modest—the man who creates a new form of verse deserves 
to be handed down to posterity, the memory of man cannot forget him; 
the poet is indispensable to humanity; the latter existed thousands of 
years without railroads, without steam-boats or telegraph, but from the 
first day it could lisp it needed poets, it has had them, and recited their 
verses. 

The legends related of Théophile Gautier are innumerable, and it is 
not difficult to understand why they awaken the curiosity of those who 
did not know him. His paradoxes, his axioms, his aphorisms, almost 
always born of the supreme good sense the correctness of which - he 
amused himself by dissimulating beneath involutions, truculences, and 
hyperbolical figures, intended to trouble the dull and heavy souls of the 
bourgeois, are constantly repeated and quoted. 

Ah! how sharp, how intense, was the struggle between the bourgeois 
and Théophile Gautier | Even his death scarcely put an end to it, a 
death nevertheless so simple, so patriarchal and so patriotic—for it was 
the misfortunes of France that killed him. And it all arose, as in all 
quarrels, because they did not agree as to the value of words. In 
Théophile Gautier’s eyes, the being a dourgeois did not constitute a social, 
but an intellectual state; the being whom he branded with the stigma of 
bourgeois, might be a noble lord, a soldier, an artist, or even a_ poet; 
Théophile Gautier could from certain signs ascertain the diagnostics of 
the individual affected by Jdourgeoisisme, and the wretch was at once 
irremediably condemned. When, at a gathering, Gautier discovered one, 
he immediately clothed his thoughts in words as the necromancer disguises 
himself in his flowing robes, and poured forth terrible incantations; the 


most unusual words, the most harshly turned sentences, the most painfully 
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severe paradoxes were rained down upon the unfortunate man whose 
presence Gautier, with supreme disdain, pretended not to notice, unless 
the profaner ventured to protest, which drew down upon him complete 
destruction, personal and direct. It was Théophile Gautier’s romantic 
fashion of practising the classical odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 

Those who knew Théophile Gautier well say that he went through 
this kind of execution with such seriousness and such an appearance of 
conviction that even his friends, who were in the secret, sometimes let 
themselves be caught; some, careful collectors of documents, set down in 
their note-books, and afterwards brought forth as the real expression of 
Théophile Gautier’s thoughts, enormities intended solely to madden a 
bourgeois who inconvenienced him. It may easily be understood how 
the legends. floating around Théophile Gautier while he lived, and increased 
in number since his death, excited the younger generation who had hardly 
caught a glimpse of the poet in the evening of his life. They exhausted 
themselves in curiosity concerning his physiognomy; the seekers of docu- 
ments began to hunt, each following the trail towards which his tastes 
and aptitude inclined him. And, by degrees, a little school of Gautierists 
was formed; the head of this school is, incontestably, the Vicomte de 
Speelberk Lovenjoul, the Flemish grand seigneur, who was also taken with 
the poet, and who has devoted twenty-five years of his life, and a con- 
siderable portion of his income to restoring in its entireness the work of 
Théophile Gautier. This immense labour has been condensed into two 
volumes, published by M. de Spelberk Lovenjoul under the title ‘‘ Théo- 
phile Gautier and his Work.’’ It is certainly the most notable and 
most complete work which has ever been compiled; in it the entire literary 
life of Théophile Gautier is recounted, and as the existence of a man of 
letters is almost always intimately connected with his works, this biblio- 
graphy forms at the same time a biography. 

After M. de Speelberk, or rather with him, is a young and earnest 
student, M. Henri Boucher, who has set himself the task of establishing 
the master’s iconography. He tells ingenuously, in a volume which will 
shortly appear, how the idea occurred to him, and whither it has led him. 


cel 1 had for a long time professed a great admiration for the works 
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of Théophile Gautier. I had collected several of his portraits, not only 
from a desire to have a picture of the poet, but because there lay a kind 
of seduction in his physiognomy full of character, and in his sculptural 
head. There was only one step between this and the special search for 
portraits of Théophile Gautier...... I was carried away, and what I had 
looked upon in the beginning as a pastime and the satisfaction of a very 
agreeable taste, became a real task; at the end of four years, after 
long and difficult search, I found myself in possession of a considerable 
number of documents, which raised the number of portraits of Théophile 
Gautier to over a hundred, including the caricatures——’’ 

It is easy to explain how the number of Théophile Gautier’s portraits 
came to be so considerable. During his literary career, which extended 
over more than forty years, he lived in continual contact with painters, 
draughtsmen, and sculptors. At the gatherings of these young enthusiasts 
the poets sang the genius of the painters, and the painters reproduced for 
posterity the features of the poets. The period included between 1828 
and 1836 furnished M. Henri Boucher with several of the most interesting 
portraits, particularly a medallion by Jehan Duseigneur—note Jehan, which 
is romantic and reminds one of the Middle Ages, and not Jean, which is 
bourgeois. M. Boucher describes it as follows : ‘‘Is that really the future 
author of Albertus, with that completely beardless face, somewhat thin, that 
waving hair, raised in a tuft on the forehead?” A portrait of Théophile 
Gautier painted by himself just at this time, has permitted M- Boucher 
to verify the exactness of the likeness modelled by Jehan Duseigneur. Some 
years later, towards 1833, in a steel engraving—also by Theophile Gautier 
—the young poet appears somewhat stouter; his long hair falls over his 
shoulders, the moustache which was henceforward to cover the upper lip 
shades the mouth and softens the lower part of the face. He is also 
beginning to gain celebrity. In L’Ariel, Journal du monde élegant, 
Théophile Gautier publishes, in 1836, his first Salon, thus making’ his 
first appearance as an art critic, a function which he was to fulfil for 
more than thirty years. He exalts the rising glory of Eugéne Delacroix, 
of Théodore Chassériau, of Cabat, of Corot, of Jules Dupré. He dedicates 


a terza rima to Louis Boulanger, who has reproduced his features in the 
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procession of ‘‘ The triumph of Petrarch,” He begins the battle against the 
Institute, and tears to pieces that hydra of Zop/thum which Kaulbach, to- 
wards the same period, was hurling to the ground in the vast and serious 
frescoes of the new Pinacothek in Munich. 

A few months previously Mademoiselle de Maupin had appeared. That 
luminous apotheosis of beauty, that dazzling panegyric on woman, in which 
Théophile Gautier with unconscious immodesty, sang the hymn of all- 
powerful and dominating form, had drawn attention to him; the celebrated 
preface bid audacious defiance to the habits of bourgeois society, perhaps 
more corrupt then than it is to-day, but much more severe externally ; 
and whilst Mademoiselle de Maupin was meeting with an enthusiastic 
welcome from artists and people of refined taste, it was spoken of by 
the public as a work of ill fame; in spite of the fifty years which now 
weigh upon her, the enigmatical and fantastic young lady still inspires the 
same careful guardians of their children’s innocence with sincere terror— 
I cannot say that they are entirely wrong—and honest women do not 
dare to pronounce her name without lowering both voice and eyes. 

A former functionary of the Empire, strongly imbued with a taste for 
literature, told me a curious anecdote concerning Mademoiselle de Maupin. 
It was in. 1871; this functionary was dining at Chislehurst. The conver- 
sation turned on literature, and some one having uttered the name of 
Victor Hugo, the Empress, in a very gentle and benevolent tone, asked 
the former functionary : ‘‘Do explain to me, Monsieur, how it is that 
M. Victor Hugo, who has composed such touching and tender verses about 
children, and who must love them, has been able to write such ugly 
things about us and my son?” 

The guest felt very much embarrassed; nevertheless he had to answer. 

‘“Your Majesty is aware,” he replied, ‘‘that poets enjoy the super- 
natural gift of a kind of second-sight, which allows them to depict with 
all sincerity feelings which they have never had, and to lend the appear- 
ance of truth to imaginary facts; it is no doubt in this way that Victor 
Hugo has divined the soul of children, at the same time that he was 
clothing in the magic of his style the odious fables which were in vogue 
amongst the enemies of the Empire.” 
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And cleverly turning the conversation, the functionary added : ‘‘I will 
give your Majesty a striking example of this second-sight of the poets. 
When Théophile Gautier, whom I knew very well in his youth, wrote 
Mademoiselle de Maupin, he was barely twenty-five years old; he led a 
perfectly regular life with his family, a very severe father, a terribly rigid 
mother, and sisters whom he adored; brought up as he was in this austere 
home, Gautier assuredly never either saw or did a hundredth part of all 
that which he relates in this famous novel.” 

‘‘ What!” interrupted the Empress, ‘‘it is not possible! There are 
in that book things so risky—things which one could not invent—” 

The Emperor, who had until that moment been listening silently to 
the conversation, raised his head, and in his nasal and at the same time 
grave voice, said gently to the Empress : ‘‘So you have read Mademoi- 
selle de Maupin? You never told me that!” 

At this unexpected interruption, the Empress did like the honest women 
I mentioned above. She cast down her eyes, whilst the Emperor laughed 
behind his big moustache. 

But let us return to our iconographer and our portraits. Dating from 
1836, he mentions a portrait which has now disappeared, by Chenavard ; 
a superb drawing by Théodore Chassériau. Théophile Gautier appreciated 


this particularly. ‘‘He often showed it,” says M. H. Boucher, ‘‘as a proof 


that he had been handsome, and would say to the incredulous : ‘ Yes, ‘that 


999 


is what I was. Next comes the well-known portrait by Célestin’ Nanteuil. 
In 1839 came into existence the beautiful portrait which was executed 
by Théophile Gautier’s friend, Auguste de Chatillon, poet, painter, and 
sculptor. ‘‘For the first time,” says M. Boucher again, ‘‘we can show 
a portrait painted life-size, and it is the most beautiful and interesting of 
This portrait, painted by a poet for a poet, is naturally full 

of character and originality. The general aspect is sombre, like the 
pictures by the great masters.” Let us add that it reproduces with 
great exactness the impression of the romanticist already yielding to the 
fashions of the world; the red vest of the first representation of Hernani 
and the doublet have been exchanged for the black, well-fitting dress-coat. 


M. Boucher’s list goes on through Riesener, who—besides a pastel— 
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represents Théophile Gautier in the costume (?) of an Allegory of Strength, 
in one of the mythological paintings of the Luxembourg Library; Boissard, 
Landelle, Tony Johannot. M. Boucher relates the following anecdote of 
a bust by Clésinger, which very poorly represents Théophile Gautier, with 
moustache and goatee : ‘‘ During the siege of 1870-71, Théophile Gautier’s 
sisters, fearing that this likeness of their brother would be insulted or 
destroyed, hid it under the staircase; but the gardes mobiles discovered 
it, and taking it for the bust of Napoleon III. tied a rope around the 
neck, and hung it on a tree in the garden; it was found in this state 
after the evacuation of the little house at Neuilly.” 

This nomenclature leads us to the year 1851. Théophile Gautier is forty 
years old; he is entering the age of maturity, and, as if to indicate this 
transition, he wears a full beard after the fashion of the ancient poets, 
whose behaviour, wisdom, and serenity he adopts little by little. Those 
who knew Gautier during the second half of this century, have preserved 
this new likeness in their memory, a likeness which cannot be effaced. 

Clésinger the painter, wishing doubtless to compensate for the mistake 
of Clésinger the sculptor, undertook another portrait of Théophile Gautier 
after his return from Constantinople, and made a superb drawing of him. 
The poet is there, not as he appeared to superficial observers, but as 
he appeared to himself; Clésinger has given him a Turkish and leonine 
aspect; a stroke of red chalk contracts the lips into a voluptuous and 
bloodthirsty smile; the eye, half-closed, gives a glimpse of refined ferocity ; 
the arrangement of the costume and the pose make of the poet a kind 
of Ali Tepeleki, Pasha of Janina, rejuvenated and modernized, an Oriental 
Fortunio. Is it necessary to say that this portrait corresponded to the 
secret imaginations of Théophile Gautier—the gentlest of men—and the 
master, pointing to it, would say : ‘‘A better one will never be made; 
it is certainly I.” 

After being a Turk, Gautier becomes a Russian; he accommodates 
himself very well to this character; besides, Russia is a frozen Orient. 
The winter of 1858-1859, which he spent at St. Petersburg, was one of 
the happiest periods of his life. At this time there was no question of 
emancipating the serfs; the nobility did not concern themselves about 
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solving social problems, nor describing, in strange novels, the sufferings 
and the indeterminate aspirations of the people. In this Russian society, 
which kept up certain customs of the eighteenth century, Gautier felt at 
ease; he was admired, he was made much of, they taxed their ingenuity 
in order to procure for him all the enjoyment of an easy and prodigal 
life, free from preoccupation; most of all, exempt from coarse and demo- 
cratic contact. 

A water-colour by Swertchkow shows us Théophile Gautier in his hyper- 
borean radiance; wrapped in furs, wearing a beaver cap, he is seated 
in a ¢troika; the sharp caress of the powdered snow thrown up by the 
hoofs of the team, strikes his face; that majestic and bearded coachman, 
holding up with outstretched arms and quiet strength the horses which 
press their mouths against the snaffle, is the painter Swertchkow ‘himself, 
who, by means of a delicate allegory, is doing the honours of St. Petersburg 
to the French poet. Several other Russian painters and draughtsmen— 
amongst whom Gautier loved to be—have reproduced his features; the 
most celebrated of them is Zichy. 

Soon after his return to France, Théophile Gautier posed to Ch. Bonne- 
grace, who made a portrait of him which may be considered official ; 
it is the best known to the public, having been exhibited first in the 
Salon of 1861, then at the Universal Exhibition of 1867, and lastly at 
the Exhibition of Portraits of the Century, in 1885. If Bonnegrace caught 
the physical resemblance, he made his model heavier, and did not evolve 
the fire which smouldered beneath an outer covering of nonchalance. 

But one finds the poet as he was, in the great composition of Gustave 
Boulanger, entitled : ‘‘Rehearsal of ‘The Flute-Player and the Wife of 
Diomede,’ in the atrium of the Pompeian house of His Imperial Highness 
the Prince Napoleon.” 


The inauguration of this antique house, an exquisite imitation of a Roman 


dwelling, was an artistic and literary event, to which the august proprietor 


had wished to lend particular solemnity. 

Gustave Boulanger was commissioned to preserve the memory of this 
in a canvas which forms a valuable document, and Théophile Gautier, 
in his Salon of 1861, thus describes it : ‘‘The artist has peopled this 
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Greco-Roman home, so faithfully reproduced, with figures which, at the 
first glance, one might imagine to have been taken from the panels of 
the ‘House of the tragic Poet’ at Pompeii, if, on closer inspection, one did 
not recognize familiar faces given to these actors and actresses, costumed 
as if they were going to play something from Menander or Plautus. Perhaps, 
moreover, that poet draped in a mantle, following on a papyrus the recital of 
an actress, sometimes arrays himself in the costume of an Academician, and 
is applauded at the Comédie-Francaise, as he would have been applauded 
at the Theatre of Bacchus at Athens. What! here are Madeleine Brohan, 
Marie Favart, and Got, and Samson, and Geffroy.” Théophile Gautier, who 
complaisantly pointed out Emile Augier in ‘‘ the poet draped in a mantle,” 
forgot, with his usual modesty, to designate his own figure; but he is easily 
recognized, standing before Mademoiselle Favart, leaning against a pillar; 
he is clad in antique costume, his head crowned with leaves, holding a 
scroll in his hand, and giving advice to the actress. 

By degrees, as years advance, the portraits are multiplied; but the 
indefatigable seeker is only all the more stimulated; he finds some in 
the cartoons of Félicien Rops ; he meets with one in terra cotta, signed 
Carrier-Belleuse, in a museum in Vienna; he discovers some in the cases 
of provincial and foreign photographers; he is always searching, he often 
finds -—— and then catalogues them. 

But the sad years come. The august friendship, the gentle protection 
of the Princess Mathilde had attached Théophile Gautier to the Imperial 
dynasty, to which, with courageous simplicity, he remained faithful after 
its fall. Disquieting symptoms began to manifest themselves in various 
ways at the end of 1869. This vague uneasiness was shown, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, in the water-colour portrait of Théophile Gautier, which she executed 
in 1870, at Saint-Gratien. The saddened brush of the painter translated 
with painful precision the anxieties of the model, which are revealed in 
the profound melancholy of the eye, the painful contraction of the brows, 
the drawn look of suffering on the lips. This work, which has been 
reproduced in an engraving in the diamond edition of Emaux et Camees, 
may be considered the last portrait of Théophile Gautier. The Czsarean 
hand, so often celebrated in the poet’s verses, guided by a secret pre- 
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sentiment, had wished to be the last to perpetuate the depressed features 
of one of the most respectful and devoted friends the Princess Mathilde 
ever had. 

M. Henri Boucher has brought to light a certain number of posthumous 
portraits of Théophile Gautier, amongst others a bust by Coinchon, ordered 
in 1879 by the State, and intended for the town of Tarbes, the poet’s 
birthplace; after a prolonged sojourn beneath the sheds of the adminis- 
tration of Fine Arts, and after a long hesitation on the part of the 
municipality of Tarbes, to whom the thought of honouring the memory 
of one of her children who was not a Republican was repugnant, the 
bust by Coinchon, the most like of all those which had been made, at 
length figures in the galleries of the museum of Tarbes. But the last 
likeness of Théophile Gautier of which we shall speak,—is it not that 
which adorns his tomb, the medallion in the form of a cartouche on 
which leans graceful Poetry, which the sculptor Cyprien Godebski cut from 
the purest Carrara marble to place on the tomb of the author of the Sym- 
phonie en blane majeur ? 


G. DE LABRIT. 








THE CENTENNIAL FINE ART EXHIBITION 


IN THE CHAMP DE MARS (°) 


It needs no very searching scrutiny of David’s performance to prove 
the injustice of the attacks of which he was the object in the heat of 
the romantic reaction, attacks which refused to discriminate between the 
immortal painter of the ‘‘Coronation” and the most effete and mannered 
of his followers. 

The blind application of David’s regenerating principles by men who 
must have stultified the tradition of any school to which they attached 
themselves, the puerile creations of such Campistrons of painting as Gali- 
mard, Delaperche, Péquignot, Parseval de Grandmaison, these were the 
things that made the world regret Boucher’s Arcadias, and Vanloo’s harems, 
that brought about the downfall of the classic school, and set in motion 
those resistless and beneficent forces which first Géricault, and then Eugéne 
Delacroix directed and controlled. 

We may grant that David, in his zeal for truth and beauty, in his 
eagerness to protest against the more or less picturesque artificiality of the 
eighteenth-century decadence, often preached his austere system of zsthetics 
by means of canvases treated conventionally. Yet the brilliant triumphs he 


(*) See Art and Letters for July and August, 1889, t. III, pages 103 and 225. 
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achieved when he drew his inspiration from the life around him cannot 
be too strongly insisted on. 

We are prepared to go even further in rehabilitation of the master. 
David had a mission to accomplish. He had set himself no less a task 
than: the regeneration of French painting. He desired to counteract the 
degrading influences of Boucher’s followers, to oust their shallow mytho- 
logical convention by the presentment of an ideal more virile, more severe. 
Such was his aim when he painted many of those vast heroic compositions 
in which purity of design is perhaps over-emphasized. They must be looked 
upon as didactic exercises, as formulated theories rather than pictures. But 
David was not the bigoted autocrat he has been represented, and we do 
not hesitate to say that he himself contributed in no slight degree to the 
so-called romantic movement by the generous approval he lavished on his 
favourite pupil, on Gros, the true master of Géricault. David’s ungrudging 
public eulogies of Gros are on record. We find him lauding his ‘‘ rich 
colour and vigorous expression” with perfect unreserve, without any criticism 
of his disciple’s preference for modern subjects, without any reflections on 
that occasional neglect of obvious beauty which Gros more than atoned for 
‘‘by his faculty for expressing the actual miseries of life in a noble fashion.”’ 

Indeed, we think it would be scarcely hyperbolical to claim for David 
the procreation of the two great schools of French painting of the present 
century, for the one succeeded naturally to the other; they were but two 
inevitable forms of expression, two epochs in a continuous history. The 
thesis is by no means so untenable as it looks at a first glance. We 
challenge the subtlety of modern art critics to demonstrate in what degree 
Bouchot’s ‘‘ Eighteenth Brumaire”’ is less ‘‘ romantic” than the ‘‘ Raft of the 
Medusa,” the ‘‘Roman Orgy,” or the ‘‘ Battle of Taillebourg?” Bouchot’s 
work may be studied at the Centennial Exhibition, where it has been greatly 
admired, and we hope to see it find a home in the Louvre at no very distant 
day. Now, Bouchot (born in Paris in 1800; died in 1841) was a fervent 
follower of the Davidian tradition. He held entirely aloof from the vulgar 
contemporary ridicule directed against the painter of ‘‘Thermopyle” and 
‘‘Madame Récamier,” and it was in the classic ateliers of Regnault and 
Lethiére that he learnt the secrets of that glowing palette to which we owe 
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the ‘‘Funeral of Marceau,” the ‘‘ Battle of Zurich,” and the ‘‘ Eighteenth 


Brumaire.” 
* 


* * 

The romantic reaction was, as we have said, an inevitable phase of 
our French art development. It was born of the imperious necessity for 
protesting against an obsolete authority, of the intolerable burden laid 
upon genius by the dogmatism of a school whose day was over, whose 
mission was accomplished. That school had played in its time a noble and 
providential part, but after the death of its great master, even after his 
exile, it had shrunk into a narrow, but splenetic official coterie, its whole 
artistic outlook dwarfed and circumscribed by the bondage of rules and 
traditions no longer in touch with the age. 

It has been truly said that the ‘‘ Victims of the Plague at Jaffa” gave 
the first warnings of the flood that was to sweep away the landmarks 
of classicism. The young artists of the day were fascinated by its glow 
of colour, its bold and original actuality. They came in a body to the 
Louvre to do it homage, and under the quickening influence of Gros’ genius, 
they too began to forsake the tragic heroes of antiquity, and seek inspi- 
ration in living passion and modern emotion. 

Géricault (1791-1824), a young and richly gifted artist whose early death 
was an irreparable loss to our school, summed up and expressed the ideas 
and aspirations of the rising generation in one magnificent canvas, a work 
that would have secured his immortality, were it all that we had left of 
its author. 

When we consider the immense influence of Géricault’s brief career 
on such artistic personalities as those of Delacroix, Decamps, and even 
Barye, we cannot doubt that, had he lived to fulfil the promise of his 
début, to add lustre to his fame by a repetition of his success, he would 
have reigned in undisputed sovereignty throughout this last half of our 
nineteenth century. 

‘‘Had he not been cut off at the age of thirty-five, in all the splendid 
impetuosity of a genius he had not yet learnt to curb,” says M. Alfred 
Deberle (/’Année Philosophique, 1868), ‘‘he would have created a modern 
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” 


national school—-—-” He would have given utterance to the idea of our 
age, he would have approved himself to us as that Great Master whose 
coming we still look for, and who at his appearing will ‘‘ shatter the 
selfishness of man, and melt his heart by the force of invincible genius.” 
He would have been what Michelet, whose words we have just borrowed, 
might have called the Correggio of suffering, the painter par excellence of 
the most vivid movements of human sympathy and pity. 

‘‘The ‘Raft of the Medusa’ seems an image of France herself. All 
arms are stretched out towards Hope. The battered craft is about to 
sink beneath the waves of misery and folly. Of its crew, there is but 
one who still bears himself with strength and courage; clinging to the 
mast, he waves a tattered shred of stuff for signal, in a last supreme 
appeal for help. And this central figure is a negro; salvation will come 
to that agonized living freight through the despised slave. At that awful 
moment, the distinctions between black and white, master and slave, 
are swept away. We see only men who have become as one in their 
desperate clinging to life; differences of grade have disappeared in the 
shadow of approaching death, and all eyes are turned with the same eager 
intensity to the sail on the distant horizon. The conception is dramatic 
in the highest degree.” 

Brief as was Géricault’s term of activity, the interest of his auwvre 
is far from centering exclusively in this most remarkable canvas. Loving 
pleasure to excess, he yet gave up the best hours of his life’ to his 
work, and so prolific was his genius that he has left us a_ surprising 
number of fine canvases; one of the most Lrilliant among them, © his 
‘Chasseur of the Guard,” has found a place in the Centennial Exhibition, 
and somewhat consoles us for the absence of the ‘‘ Raft of the Medusa.” 

Géricault’s splendid cavalier, gorgeous in golden trappings, and sitting 
his bounding horse with such an air of confident gallantry, challenges 


comparison with the ‘‘Olivares” of Velazquez or the ‘‘Duke of Brignola” 


of Van Dyck. The three make up a superb trinity and defile before 
us, apocalyptic riders in the artistic heavens, the one beautiful as an 
archangel, the other glorious as a god, the third haughty and invincible 
as a hero. All the finest qualities of Géricault are present in this 
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canvas. Unambitious, in a sense, as it is, it forms a complete and 
brilliant synthesis of his gifts. We may note them one by one, and 
each is here in almost equal proportion : dashing execution is combined 
with vigorous action, vivid colour with powerful expression, while a 
striking originality of conception governs the whole. 

Besides the two masterpieces already mentioned, we may enumerate 
the following important compositions by Géricault : ‘‘The Wounded Cui- 
‘‘A Charge of Cuirassiers,” ‘‘A Red Lancer of the Imperial 
Guard,” ‘*‘ The Charcoal-burner’s Cart,” ‘‘Cattle-Market,” ‘‘Study of 
Horses in a Stable (well known as ‘Les Croupes,’)” etc., and further, 


rassier, ” 


innumerable studies of lions, tigers, dogs, horses, and horse-races, a few 
still-life subjects, many portraits, most of which are strikingly excellent, a 
number of water-colours, about two hundred pencil drawings, a hundred 
or so of lithographs, and even a few pieces of sculpture. Several of 
these last, notably his é¢corché of a horse, are triumphs of anatomical 
precision, and are much used as models in studios and art-schools. 
Géricault particularly excelled in the painting of our sturdy Norman 
blood-horses, a breed for which he had the most enthusiastic admiration. 
No artist has ever equalled him in the rendering of their nervous limbs, 


powerful flanks, and satiny coats of golden brown or pearly grey. 


Géricault’s share in the development of Delacroix can hardly be insisted 
upon too strongly. 

These two great artists were early attracted to each other. Delacroix 
left Guérin’s atelier after a very barren course of academical training, 
and Géricault, who had already divined the great master of the future in 
the unsatisfactory pupil, at once entrusted him with the execution of a 
‘*Sacré Caur de Jésus,’ for which he had received a commission after 
the Salon of 1819. 

The young artist’s genius received the impetus that might have been 
looked for from Géricault’s vigorous teaching. Three years later, he startled 
the good folks of the Academy and scored a brilliant success for himself, 
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by the exhibition of his first important work, the terrible, sombre, and 
audacious ‘‘ Dante and Virgil.” 

Guérin had found the young man so hopelessly disaffected towards his 
own classic teaching, that he had given him up in despair. ‘‘Let him 
paint after his own fashion,” said the author of ‘Marcus Sextus’ to his 
other pupils; ‘‘ better for him to make daubs than debts.” 

It would be absurd to attempt a summary of our great painter's glorious 
career in this brief sketch. Space fails us even to give any adequate 
idea of what he did. We cannot, perhaps, do our readers better 
service than by quoting a few sentences from the masterly study in which 
Théophile Silvestre sketched Delacroix’ mind and appearance with rare 
sympathy and penetration : 

‘*Delacroix’s character, naturally fiery and volcanic, is held in check 
by his perfect good breeding. In discussion he is an astute and attentive 
listener, a keen, prompt, and prudent interlocutor. A passed master of 
social fence, he runs his man through without stirring a hair’s breadth 
out of position His small, twinkling, vivacious eyes gaze at you from 
under a rugged pent-house of black brows; these, and his luxuriant hair 
give him a marked resemblance to those vivid etched portraits which 
Rembrandt has left of himself His humour is brilliant and sarcastic 
rather than playful. His smile is profound and touched with melancholy. 
The square, irregular outline of his prominent jaw, the mobility of his 
wide and quivering nostrils, alike testify to the intensity of his passions 
and his will. At times his air and carriage proclaim a boundless pride 
and cynicism; the intelligent lines of his massive forehead seem more pro- 
nounced; his sternly-cut lips, arched like a bow, scatter the arrows of 


biting criticism and keen judgment. He is not handsome in the vulgar 


sense, yet his face is full of radiance Delacroix lives in the most 
jealous retirement, and abhors visitors. His genius thrives best in 
solitude and meditation. He toils at his easel, mysterious and unrestful 
as an alchemist of olden times over his furnace. Many people resent 
his somewhat sullen isolation as misanthropic and disdainful. But an 
artist so devoured by his desire to create feels life to be short; he 
has no time to waste on even the most attractive of intercourse; in the 
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words of the poet, his life is hidden, but his spirit sheds its light 
abroad. 

‘‘For him Art is a jealous mistress, demanding a lover for herself 
alone.’”’ 

Such is the man. Would you search into the mysteries of his art, 
read this admirable page of Théophile Gautier : ‘‘The most striking feature 
of M. Delacroix’ art as a whole is its absolute unity. The master bears 
about him a microcosm perfect in itself; his trees have their own skies, 
his plants their own soil, his backgrounds their own figures, his person- 
ages their own draperies, his riders their own horses, his combatants 
their own weapons, his ships their own seas, his interiors their own 
architecture; all bears the impress of a style, of an individuality peculiar 
and distinctive, and could be put to no other uses. With him the inner 
creative faculty is, as it were, independent of the outer; he adapts from 
the objects around him all that he requires for his theme, but neither 
copies nor reproduces. Hence those admirable harmonies the riddle of 
which is so hard to read, harmonies which his imitators strive in vain 
to re-create. To understand this, we have only to detach one of Dela- 
croix’ figures from its. place on his canvas, and to imagine it in some 
other setting. It instantly becomes grotesque or impossible, for it has 
its own peculiar atmosphere, and can breathe in no other. The same 
applies in an even greater degree to the artist’s justly-lauded system of 
colour. It appeals to us not alone by the splendour of its glowing reds 
and greens and blues, but by its infinite gradation and sense of value; 
the beauty of his rich tones lies not in themselves; their brilliance is a 
result of juxtaposition and contrast. Suppress some touch, in itself appa- 
rently harsh and crude, and the harmony is destroyed, the keystone of 
the arch has been withdrawn. No painter has ever more fully solved 
the mysteries of colour than Delacroix; we except not even the great 
masters of Venice and of Holland.” 


We are lavish of quotations, our readers will say. But would it nat 
be presumptuous in us to enter the lists with those who have already 
treated our theme? Delacroix’ vivid and turbulent personality stands out 


in brilliant relief upon the eloquent pages of his two most enthusiastic 
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chroniclers. Should we not mar the portrait were we to add a single 
touch of our own? 

We have already lamented that purely official considerations should 
have led to the Special Commissioner’s inability to include the ‘‘ Entry 
of the Crusaders into Constantinople” among the gems of the Champ 
de Mars. It is the sovereign masterpiece of Delacroix, the work into 
which he seems to have put his whole passionate soul; it holds in his 
ceuvre the same place as does the ‘‘Assumption” in that of Titian, the 
‘Marriage at Cana” in that of Veronese, the ‘‘Surrender of Breda” in 
that of Velazquez. But failing this supreme example, Delacroix is well 
represented in the Centennial Exhibition, so well that the least emo- 
tional among the visitors who congregate under the central cupola 
must needs catch something of the glowing fervour that radiates from 
his canvases. Sooth to say, we are ourselves unable to get up any very 
great degree of enthusiasm for the two important works in the large 
circular gallery, superb as they are in purely manipulative qualities. The 
grandiose scheme of the ‘‘ Barricade” seems to us not above criticism, 
and its heavy, bituminous tonality is unpleasant to a degree, while the 
‘Battle of Taillebourg,” splendid as it is in colour, shews traces of haste 
both in conception and the details of arrangement. French and English 
are breaking each other’s heads, and hewing at each other’s limbs with 
praiseworthy zeal, the full fury of the mélée being concentrated in a 
small space near the bridge whence the epic figure of Louis IX domi- 
nates the fray. But the eye of the spectator is conscious of a dis- 
agreeable shock as it takes in the general form of the composition, which 
irresistibly suggests the central panel of a triptych bereft of its wings. 

But turning away from these somewhat unsatisfactory canvases, and 
passing into the oblong gallery, a sanctuary luminous with the jewels 
of nineteenth-century art, the critic stands dazzled and disarmed. There, 
side by side with the masterpieces of Corot, Rousseau, Daubigny, Troyon, 
Decamps, Diaz, Dupré, Courbet, and Ricard, glow and quiver such stars 
in the master’s @uvyre as the following : ‘‘ The Coast of Morocco,” 
‘‘ Medea,” ** Tiger howling,” ‘‘Sardanapalus,” ‘‘King John at the Battle 
of Poitiers,” ‘* Cavalry Charge,” ‘‘ Lion rending an Arab,” ‘‘ Lady Macbeth,” 
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‘‘Hamlet and Polonius,” and, most exquisite of all, the small canvas 
known as ‘‘Jesus on the Sea of Tiberias.’”’ As the spectator gazes at 
this marvellous creation, its narrow limits seem to expand indefinitely, 
and he sees as in a troubled dream a boundless sea, tossing on its angry 
waves the frail bark that bears a God. Here we have the true expression 
of the romantic idea in all its glory, for never did Delacroix interpret 
realities with more of mingled dignity and simplicity, nor evoke the sacred 
legend with more of sympathetic insight. 

We feel ourselves to be far indeed from Girodet’s ‘‘ Deluge.” The 
revolution is complete for all time! 

Did Delacroix paint the ocean from nature in his ‘‘ Coast of Morocco,” 
‘‘Wreck of the Don Juan,” and ‘‘Sea of Tiberias?” We know not, and 
it matters little. The imagination floats away into infinity on the long 
swell of those strange waters, the waves of which seem to roll from the 
uttermost ends of the earth. Never is Delacroix’ genius more sublime 
than when he paints the desert or the ocean, when he makes us listen 


to the roar of savage beast and furious wave. 


With commendable judgment, the Special Commissioner for the Fine 
Arts Section has illustrated Delacroix’ gigantic @uvre by a large collection 
of canvases. The Centennial Exhibition is above all things historical, and 
it behoved its organizers to set the great leader of the French romantic 
movement before the world in the full splendour of his powers. 

The choice of examples has been learned and discriminating, and still 
Delacroix is but imperfectly represented. This was inevitable in the case 
of an artist whose feverish industry, no less than his passionate longing 
for immortality, spurred him on to almost superhuman activity. 

Delacroix devoted his whole life to his work, shutting himself up in 
his studio like a wild beast in its lair, and suffering none but his most 
intimate friends to invade his solitude. Even these were not always 
welcome. He was fond of repeating that painters ought to bear in mind the 
perishable quality of their creations; that thousands of works might be 


D. IV 14 
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destroyed in one great fire; that wood and canvas, to which painters have 
to confide their creations, are peculiarly liable to accidents, and that, by 
multiplying their works, they take at least one step towards securing 
their names against oblivion. 

Delacroix’s pictures are so numerous that it is impossible even to give 
bare mention to the half of them here. His mastery in every genre he 
attempted was equally complete. 

The section of drawings in the Centennial Exhibition has a number of his 
water-colours, remarkable alike for delicacy of execution and vivid fresh- 
ness of colour. Of these the most noticeable is perhaps the ‘‘ Improvisa- 
tore of Morocco.” 

In the gallery of engravings, we further remarked some lithographed 
caricatures, bearing the master’s signature, the technical perfection of which 
challenges comparison with the best work of Charlet, an artist whom Dela- 
croix greatly admired, and who, we have no doubt, influenced him to some 
extent. 

No modern painter has treated historical romance and poetic legend 
with the same force of life-like realization as Delacroix, and never has 
artist possessed to a greater degree the creative faculty. This gift he 
owed in great measure to the systematic development of his genius 
and expansion of his mental horizon by literary study. Ariosto, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Corneille, Racine, Goethe, Byron, Scott, were the friends 
with whom his melancholy spirit took counsel. He lived: in the legend- 
ary world peopled by their characters, and it has been well said that, 
after studying the immortal creations of his magic brush, we can con- 
ceive of no other Dante, or Marguerite, Angelica, Juliet, or Foscari than 
those he sets before us. 

‘‘Qur great gleaner in the vast fields of the imagination,” to quote 


the expression of Edmond About, occasionally ventured into the sombre 


domain of history and brought back inspiration for a masterpiece. Among 


the most famous of these are the ‘‘Justice of Trajan,” ‘‘The Murder of 
the Archbishop of Liege,” and ‘‘Boissy d’Anglas presiding at the Con- 
vention of the First of Prairial, Year III,” all superb canvases, glowing 
with the lurid splendours of purple and blood-red; vast mirrors, in 
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which we see reflected the gorgeous pomps of Imperial Rome and the 
monstrous excesses of revolutionary epochs. 

But the great artist’s imagination was not always busy with these 
tragic legends or with the bloody pages of human annals. He frequently 
brought his talents as a lithographer to bear upon caricatures and other 
comic subjects, and there are certain exquisitely fresh and brilliant stud- 
ies of roses and wall-flowers by him beside which the precise groups of 
Abraham Mignon’s or the Dutchman Van Huysum look stiff and artificial 
to a degree. 

Nevertheless, Eugéne Delacroix gave up but little time to the study 
of life in its more radiant and smiling aspects. The themes proper to this 
great visionary were melancholy or tragic. He set them against a back- 
ground of his own dreams, a landscape eternally fresh and resplendent, 
with glowing azure skies, mysterious depths of ocean, green forests, and 
wild tracts of distant country stretching away to an horizon of towering 
mountain peaks. As we study his grandly mournful conceptions, Baude- 
laire’s fine verses echo in our thoughts : 

Delacroix, lac de sang hanté des mauvais anges, 
Ombragé par un bois de sapin toujours vert, 


Ou, sous un ciel chagrin, des fanfares étranges 
Passent, comme un soupir étouffé de Weber. 


* 
* * 


What shall we say, in concluding our rapid sketch, of those painters 
whose powers were kindled by contact with Delacroix’ burning genius, 
and who, in spite of wide divergences of talent and temperament, group 
themselves round the master and form the romantic school? 

The school as such is dead; it perished as is the manner of schools, 
from inability to keep pace with the spirit of the age. It strayed from 
the shining paths where Géricault would fain have led it, and fettered its 
own genius by an exclusive attachment to two or three phases of past 
history. 

But we cannot forget how, for a time, it stood alone, the radiant exponent 
of a whole epoch of poetry and imagination. 
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The year 1827 may be called the grand climacteric of the romantic 
school. 

It was marked by the appearance at the Salon of Delacroix’ gor- 
geous ‘‘Sardanapalus,” of Louis Boulanger’s ‘‘Mazeppa,” of Champmar- 
tin’s ‘* Janissaries,’’ of Saint-Epvre’s ‘‘Inez de Castro,’’ of Decamps’ 
‘‘Soldiers of a Vizier’s Body-guard,” of several genre pictures by Camille 
Roqueplan, and of the ‘‘Suliote Women” of Ary Scheffer, a painter who 
in his amazing eclecticism, reminds us now of Horace Vernet, now of 
Delacroix, now of Overbeck, of Ingres, of Cornelius, and even occasionally 
of Rembrandt. 

These works are admittedly of very unequal merit. Several among them, 
had they been included in the present exhibition, would have cut as 
sorry a figure as Paul Delaroche’s ‘‘ Cromwell,” which makes so dismal 
a show between Bouchot’s ‘‘ Eighteenth Brumaire” and Delacroix ‘‘ Battle 
of Poitiers,” forming an inky blot among the glowing masterpieces of 
the central dome. Yet this work, when it was first exhibited, had an 
immense success and we find the respectable M. de Pesquidoux delivering 
himself as follows : ‘‘Less cold and severe than M. Ingres, less passionate 
and impetuous than M. Delacroix, Paul Delaroche knew how to har- 
monize the opposing elements that constitute artistic perfection, truth 
and dignity, loftiness and charm. He was the representative of the 
golden mean in art.” 

It is only fair to say that in this Salon of 1827, this battle-field of 
victory for the Romanticists, the vanquishers had for their opponents men 


whose names are now for the most part completely forgotten, whose works, 


puerile in conception, cold and conventional in treatment, left only an 
impression of fatigue and dejection in their wake. Hence the astonishing 
successes of Ary Scheffer, Saint-Epvre, and Champmartin. Who now 
remembers Paulin Guérin’s ‘‘Adam and Eve,” Gassies’ ‘‘Saint Martin,” 


Rouget’s ‘‘Cupid and Psyche,” Forestier’s ‘‘ Maniac,” Guillemot’s ‘t Combat 


> 


of Mars and Hercules,” and Granger’s ‘‘ Andromache?” 
We must be content to leave unnoticed the rank and file of the romantic 
phalanx. Their influence was for the most part temporary and transient, 


their work hasty, sectarian, and devoid of any touch of real genius, their 
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inspiration drawn mainly from pseudo-historic sources, of even less interest 
than the heroic themes of the Classicists. 

The Romanticists, after all, but followed on the road that David and 
his school had travelled before them. Their intensity of conviction was 
greater in proportion as they were more impetuous and undisciplined, 
but if we change the dates, the record of the two movements is almost 
identical. They dreamt of universal renascence, and accomplished a chrono- 
logical transposition. 

But there were two painters of real talent whom we cannot leave 
altogether unnoticed. Both took an active part in the great romantic 
movement, both fought gallantly in the thick of the mélée, and both 
shewed a brilliant youthful promise, which, from various causes, they 
failed to justify by final achievements. These were Eugéne Devéria, who 
was only twenty-two when he painted his ‘‘ Birth of Henri IV,” a canvas 
which in spite of its many defects, compels respect by the dash and vigour 
of its handling, and Théodore Chassériau, a gifted and refined artist who 
might have done great things, had he ever succeeded in shaking off the 
double yoke of Ingres and Delacroix. 

Devéria’s artistic career was a long one, but he seems to have exhausted 
his precocious powers in one supreme effort, and his ‘‘ Birth of Henri IV” 
is his only work of importance. 

Chassériau was cut off in the flower of his age; he was barely thirty- 
five when he died. Had he been spared is it not certain that he 
would have found expression for his varied and highly cultivated talent 
by means of some original yet gracious and conciliatory formula, which 
would have allowed him to embody that delicately pagan mysticism, the 
secret of which seems to have passed into the soul of Gustave Moreau, 
under forms and hues satisfactory alike to the imperious requirements of 


Ingres and Eugéne Delacroix ? 


* 
* * 


The struggle between Romanticists and Classicists was too violent to 
be enduring. 
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After the victory of the former, the two armies disbanded, and 
a sort of artistic anarchy succeeded which lasted several years. Con- 
querors and conquered lay down to sleep upon the battle-field, in the 
midst of their scattered arms, and, speaking of that famous Salon of 
1836, which refused admittance to one of Théodore Rousseau’s master- 


pieces, the ‘‘ Descente des Vaches,” a competent critic asserted that it 


was possible to pass through the exhibition without finding any traces 


of the civil war which had lately raged between the two camps, and that 
it would have been impossible to believe the feud so recent or so bitter 
but for the miserable personalities indulged in by the jury, and the aber- 
rations of one or two unregenerate old leaguers. 

Now and again, however, the torpor that had settled upon art was 
shaken by the appearance of some solitary work, in which all the fires 
of the old struggle leapt forth afresh. Such was Charlet’s fine picture, 
‘The Retreat from Russia,” now in the Centennial Exhibition, a tragic 
canvas into which the painter threw all the passion of his heart, setting 
forth the heroic agony of the Grand Army with matchless eloquence. 
It is impossible to look at the picture without feeling a thrill of anguish. 
The whole composition is so instinct with the heart-breaking misery of 
the theme that the eye forgets to examine it in detail, or to study individual 
expression of suffering in the gaunt figures wrapped in their long mantles, 
whose forms loom vaguely through funereal mist. 

Never have the horrors of war been more eloquently preached than 
on this fine canvas. Episode, so much insisted on by our living painters, 
plays here but a secondary part. Nothing distracts the mind from the 
agonized misery of the mass of sufferers. 

While Charlet, for whose powers Delacroix professed the liveliest 
admiration, was appealing to the most solemn sympathies of his country- 
men, Decamps endeavoured, and often successfully enough, to dazzle them 
by his brilliantly original ‘‘Souvenirs of the East.” Decamps was no 
man’s follower, and it is impossible to find artistic kindred for him among 
the Italians, the Flemings, or even among those English painters whose 
works were so much in vogue at the very time when he was painting 
that ‘‘Coming out of a Turkish School,” which has been justly admired 
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at the Centennial Exhibition, and which is undoubtedly one of his best 
works. 

Decamp’s @uvre has that excellent title to immortality, a striking 
originality. His most trifling pictures have an individual note that fasci- 
nates. They never fail to interest, even though the student be perfecily 
well aware that the picturesqueness of the composition is due for the most 
part to a clever trick of illusion, and to extraordinary bravura in handling. 
Let us not forget that Decamps was not merely an extremely clever painter, 
wanting only some extra depth of feeling to make him a great artist, 
but also a discoverer and an innovator. It was he who opened the blue 
gates of that mysterious East, whose skies, and seas, and types, and cos- 
tumes had hithertho found no such faithful interpreter. His personality 
was altogether too individual to admit of pupils or imitators, but he is 
nevertheless the pioneer, I might almost say the leader, of those brilliant 
explorers of the same luminous tracts, disciples, however, who borrowed 
scarcely more from him than his passion for sunshine, I mean Fromentin, 
Fortuny, Regnault, and Guillaumet. 

Among the events of this artistic epoch we may note in passing the 
cheap popular successes won by Horace Vernet’s vast military composi- 
tions, and the tremendous stir caused by the exhibition at the Salon of 
1847 of Couture’s ‘‘ Romans of the Decadence” or ‘‘ Roman Orgy,’’ a huge 
but monotonous canvas, inspired by a burning passage of Juvenal, and car- 
ried out with considerable learning and manipulative power by a clever 
theatrical organizer, whose head was over-full of Veronese’s scenery and 
Titian’s dramatis persone. Vernet and Couture are no longer names to 
conjure with, great though the noise was they made in their day. They 
left no mark upon their epoch, and little remains of their glory but an 
echo from the buzz of astonishment they once excited. 

Next in order comes the pleiad of official portrait manufacturers, the be- 
medalled and be-ribboned band of Winterhalters, Boriones, Lansacs, Flan- 
drins, lamentable representatives of a perished art, whose insipidities we 
cannot look at now without a smile. French painiing had never been 
at a lower ebb than at this dismally memorable time, when Cabanel won 
the médaille d’honneur with his famous Napoleon in the black coat, a 
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work which but feebly recalls the Emperor of David’s ‘‘ Coronation,” or 


the Byzantine Cesar of M. Ingres. 


And now at last comes the hour when a real innovator makes his 
appearance, and imposes his saving yoke on the artistic world. With far 
less of weight and authority than David or Delacroix, Courbet contrived 
to give a new direction to French painting, and turn it aside from vague 
neo-Pompeian reminiscences and official inanities. With an amazing assur- 
ance, for which his really vigorous talent was the best excuse, he proclaimed 
himself the high priest of naturalism, an artistic creed of which he naively 
declared himself the creator, ignoring the prior claims of Caravaggio, 
Valentin, Ribera, and the Bolognese school. The violent system of these 
men he borrowed, and occasionally used it, we must admit, with sincerity 
and even dignity, in the rendering of contemporary humanity, of its types, 
its manners, its passions. 

Courbet’s considerable performance is represented at the Centennial 
Exhibition by some dozen canvases, among them the ‘‘ Stone-breaker” 
(perhaps his masterpiece), ‘‘ Parisiennes on the Banks of the Seine,” ‘‘ The 
Spinning Girl asleep,”’ etc. 

We may further mention the famous ‘‘ Wave” which seems to gain 
in solidity every day. It is no longer water, but a huge mass of earth 
turned up by the plough. Courbet’s landscapes give us little pleasure. 
They have the virtue of truth, no doubt, but their truth is heavy and 
material. He had not the slightest feeling for the mysterious side of 
nature, and pace M. Champfleury, we fail to see the ‘‘poetry” of 


? 


Courbet’s ‘‘realism,” when he presents us with Franc-Comtois landscapes 
in which opaque streams drag their heavy length along between rocks of 
putty, under huge, stony-foliaged trees which no breeze has ever ruffled. 
The light is certainly well and skilfully distributed in these rustic compo- 
sitions, but nature as the master of Ornans understood it, is a massive 
corpse, with a ray of sunshine playing about it. 


Yet, in spite of all his faults, in spite of the vulgarity of his drawing, 
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of the occasionally deliberate brutality of his handling, and of his utter 
inability to touch the heart, even by his presentments of the most har- 
rowing themes, Courbet was one of the most virile of our painters, and 
all honour is due to him for the true courage with which, incited and 
goaded by unjust criticism, he led the revolt against the simpering 
idealism of the worshippers of style, against the puerile correctness of the 
official painters, and against the unhealthy eccentricity of the few survi- 
ving Romanticists. 

To Courbet’s vigorous intervention, however, the modern school of France 
owes much of its salvation. To this happy result he contributed by that 
frank and noble proclamation of artistic faith the application of which we 
fail to find in many of his own compositions, not a few of which are 
conceived on dogmatic lines, and carried out,—or rather /forged—like 
weapons with which to beat his enemies over the head. 

‘¢‘T have desired,” said Courbet, in his famous manifesto of 41855, 
‘neither to imitate the art of the ancients nor to copy that of the moderns. 
Neither have I had it in my thoughts to aim at the idle conclusion of art 
for the sake of art. My wish has been to sound all the depths of tradition, 
as well as of the logical and independent sentiments pertaining to my own 
individuality. To get knowledge, and thence power, has been my ambition; 
to feel myself able to interpret the manners, the ideas, the aspects of 
my epoch as they have revealed themselves to me; to be not only a 
painter, but a man; in a word, to make my art a living force, such 


are the objects that have urged me on!” 


Courbet’s naturalistic doctrines, supported by critics so gifted as Théo- 
phile Sylvestre, Castagnary, Champfleury, and Burger made a considerable 
noise in the world. Presently two born painters, Edouard Manet and Jules 
Bastien-Lepage, passionate worshippers like himself of nature—that pure 
source of eternal beauty, in which art, weary of falsehood, comes periodically 
to wash and be clean—and deaf to the jibes of classiques and romantiques 
who had had their day, threw themselves with a sort of savage heroism 


D, IV 15 
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into the wake of the vigorous Franc-Comtois. They gave the final and 
decisive impulse to that great naturalistic movement which still agitates 
the artistic world, and from the heart of which, no doubt, will emerge the 
creative genius who is to set forth the definitive formula of regenerated art. 

After having courageously freed himself from Couture’s over-eclectic 
direction, after having escaped from the fascinating influences of Velasquez, 
Goya, and Franz Hals, Manet at last created a manner of his own. His later 
canvases, such as ‘‘The Breakfast,” ‘‘The Balcony,” ‘*Argenteuil,” the 
portrait of M. Antonin Proust, ‘‘The Woman with the Parasol,” ‘‘ The 
Restaurant of Pére Lathuile,” ‘‘The Boaters,” are full of an unquestionable 
originality. The scheme of colour is extremely sober, revealing a somewhat 
dogmatic insistance on certain oppositions of tint, while the execution is 
marked by an air of deliberate simplicity and restrained power. His teach- 
ing, more convincing than that of Courbet, induced contemporary painters 
to make a special study, or rather analysis, of light and the mystery of 
reflections. He was the first among them to proclaim in his canvases that 
shadows vary in colour. 

Critics have fallen foul, not altogether unjustly, of Manet’s slight and 
insufficient treatment of his figures, and of the unequal quality of his 
results. But we must look at his work from the painter’s own stand- 
point, bearing in mind that the problem he set himself to solve was 
not the careful scientific reproduction of the human figure, but the 
rendering of sunlight and shadow. It is their luminous enveloppe which 
gives supreme interest to his canvases. His characters, whose individ- 
uality he often successfully suggests by attitudes of startling realism, 
are for the most part superficially rendered, with large, rapid strokes 
of the brush. There is little in them to rivet the attention, and the 
eye is left free to revel in the ambient atmosphere they breathe with 
such evident ease and enjoyment, and amid the delicious harmonies 
made up of delicately coloured shadows, quivering breezes, and _ irides- 
cent shafts of reflected light. 

We commend to the attention of visitors the little canvas which bears 
for title ‘‘My Garden.” It was signed by the painter only a week or 
two before his death. Manet’s adversaries are not yet silenced, not even 
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by the acclamation with which his work has been received by all true artist— 
students of the centennial show. But we would ask the most virulent of 
his critics, has any painter of any nationality ever expressed the dazzling 
play of the noonday sun among flowers with more freshness, power, 
and poetry? And, as a touch of melancholy sentiment amid the brightness, 
the empty seat in the deserted garden is perfect. This little masterpiece 
is like a sheaf of sunbeams, gathered by the failing hand of the poor 
artist under those luminous skies which he so passionately loved and so 
subtly interpreted. 

Bastien-Lepage profited largely by Manet’s discoveries. Like Manet, 
he was a worshipper of sunlight and of truth, but he had less of the 
creative faculty than the painter of ‘‘Olympia” and ‘‘The Balcony.” His 
striking analytical powers shew themselves at their highest in the study 
of detail, and as a portraitist he is above criticism. His ‘‘Joan of Arc,” 
his ‘‘Peasants,” his ‘‘Old beggar,” are admirable portraits of rustic 
models, studied in certain phases of emotion by a _ keenly observant 
transcriber. The landscape backgrounds against which he has set them 
lack breadth in conception and grandeur in execution, and are remarkable 
only by virtue of their masterly distribution of light. 

As to his small portraits, among which we may call special attention 
to those of his brother, of Albert Wolff, of Madame Drouet, of the Prince 
of Wales, and of the ‘‘ Young Communicant”’ (all now hanging in the 
Centennial Exhibition), they are so many little gems, and justly won 
for their author the title of the modern Clouet, even before that death 
which cut him off, like Manet, in the very heyday of a glorious career. 

In those brief notes, we have restricted ourselves to the mention. of 
deceased masters, and our remarks have been of a purely retrospective 
character. But here, we may so far deviate from the line laid down as 
to point out that the best among the younger painters of our naturalistic 
school—we mean such as, after strenuous study, are devoting themselves 
to the artistic realization of their own epoch—have largely felt the dual 
influence of Manet and of Bastien-Lepage. And we venture to predict 


that he would be the greatest painter of our century’s close, who, by 


learned and original methods, should weld into union the vigorous gener- 
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alization of the first with the profound analytical quality of the second. 
Who knows whether he is not even now in our midst? Who can tell 
whether the first rays of his glory have not already tinged the sky? 


We have still to mention one of the most frequented portions of the 
Centennial Exhibition, the one which of all others perhaps rouses the 
deepest sense of artistic pleasure in the student. This is the great 
rectangular gallery, in which spaces, side by side with those masterpieces 
of Delacroix’ already described, are allotted to the great landscape painters 
of our century, to Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Daubigny, Dupré, and 
Cabat, to those poets of wood and sea, of field and sky, whose works 
owe much of their seductive charm to the sympathetic expression of 
personal emotion, shewing us as in a mirror the painter's passing thought, 
the melancholy or quiescent genius of the moment. It was, perhaps, 
after the contemplation of one of Rousseau’s sombre avenues flecked 
with red patches of dying sunlight, or of Corot’s ‘‘Lake Nemi,” that 
Amiel so happily defined landscape as ‘‘a state of the soul.” 

This gallery—it might be not inaptly called the ‘Gallery of the 
Rejected,” for most of the immortal works which now figure here have 
been refused in their time by Abel de Pujol, Blondel, Bidault, and 
other Salon autocrats of the same calibre—is now the glorious sanct- 
uary of French nineteenth-century art. One passes through it as in a 
radiant dream, carrying away a dazzling sense of gorgeous colour- 
harmonies, in which Delacroix’ glaucous seas and azure depths, Corot’s 
silvery skies, Diaz’ golden horizons, Troyon’s and Daubigny’s green 
pasture lands, and Millet’s luminous pastorals meet and blend into unity. 

We do not hesitate to give Millet a place among our great landscape 
painters, though figures play an important, almost an epic, part in his 
euvre. Look, for instance, at his ‘‘Man with the Hoe,” whose giant 
silhouette stands out in strong relief against the glowing sky. Mark the 
weary attitude, as of some exhausted beast of burden. Is not the figure 


a perfect symbolization of the harsh, continuous struggle for existence? 
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But, even here, the impressiveness of the man is far from destroying the 
effect of the landscape behind him. The artist paints with equal vigour, 
truth, and grandeur the soil tilled by the weary bondsman, the wide 
luminous horizon which opens and melts away into space beyond him, 
and the pure freshness of the life-giving air he breathes with such eager 
relish. 

The same might be said of the ‘‘Gleaners,” an exquisite canvas 
painted with infinite delicacy of touch, and with no trace of the hard, 
heavy handling of which Millet was sometimes guilty. The subject, a 
group of poor women bending low over the glebe, and gathering up, with 
long, slow movements of infinite pathos and dignity, the crumbs of the 
bountiful harvest, the ears that have fallen from the sheaves. And what 
shall we say of the ‘‘Angelus?’’ Reviews and newspapers have almost 
exhausted the theme, in connection with the famous Secrétan sale, at which 
the masterpiece was acquired for the sum of 553,000 francs by M. Antonin 
Proust, acting for a syndicate of French collectors, who, in their desire 
to see Millet's famous canvas in the Louvre, volunteered to be the bankers 
of the State. It would avail nothing now to give our opinion on the 
veiled refusal of the Chamber to ratify the generous initiative of men 
whose names, could we publish them, would honour these pages. 
Their error is past recall. In a few days the ‘‘Angelus” will have 
quitted France, no doubt for ever, and the country will have gained 
some thousands of ‘‘dollars,” and lost the masterpiece of one of her most 
glorious children. ‘‘But what is the use,” ask our parliamentary Beeotians, 
‘of spending the public funds in the acquisition of French works of art. 
Let our best pictures and our best statues cross the frontier if there is 
such a demand for them. The eagerness with which foreign collectors 
and governments pour out their gold in exchange for our masterpieces, is 
surely a subject for national pride and rejoicing? Is it not the highest 
tribute that could be paid to the genius of our artists?” 

The jest is a very dismal one, to our mind, especially when one divines, 
through the amazing subtleties of arguments such as the above, how little 


ashamed our politicians feel of an ignorance which robs. them of all admi- 
ration for such things as Claude Lorrain’s ‘‘ Mill,” the glory of the 
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Doria-Panfili Gallery; as the splendid Watteaus that enrich the public 
collections of London, Berlin, and Dresden, as Rousseau’s ‘‘ Hoarfrost,” 
which Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus,” following in the wake of Bastien-Lepage’s 
‘‘Joan of Arc,” will now soon rejoin. For ourselves, we are simple 
enough to hold that the presence of our national masterpieces in foreign 
galleries should only be explicable as the result of conquest and spo- 
liation. 
ss 

But we must not transgress the limits of our present review. The 
‘‘ Angelus” is the most perfect of Millet’s creations. Never did the great 
artist give more original expression to the deep emotion of his own soul 
than on this canvas. The composition is of noble simplicity, yet the eye 
is riveted, the mind enthralled at the first glance. We hear a murmur 
as of inarticulate prayer rising from nature through the luminous mists 
of the evening twilight, to the plaintive peal of distant bells. In this 
marvellous work (now, alas! no longer ours!) Millet has placed on record 
for future generations the naive fervour of our religious past, the poetry 
of our vanished faith. 

We have not the same enthusiasm for all the examples of Millet now 
at the Champ de Mars, and we own to a feeling of regret that such 
canvases as the ‘‘ Birth of the Calf” and the ‘‘Death of the Pig” should 
figure side by side with the ‘‘Man with the Hoe,” the ‘‘Gleaners,” the 
‘Knitter,’ ‘‘The Millstone,’ and ‘‘Sheep in a Fold at night.” They 
are heavy and laboured in execution, crude and vulgar in tonality, the 
technical processes are unpleasantly apparent, and we ask ourselves with 


regretful wonder if it is possible that the same hand can have produced 


both these and the masterpieces which bear them company, to say nothing 


of the admirable pencil and pastel drawings in an adjacent room, in which 
Millet’s genius seems to have found even more forcible and individual 
expression than in his painted canvases. 

Millet’s is not the only triumphant figure in this corner of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. Corot, with about twenty of his best pictures, claims 
a share in his laurels. 
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The organizers of the Fine Art Exhibition conceived the happy idea 
of representing Corot’s vast @uvre by a series of canvases painted at 
various stages.of his career. We are thus enabled to trace the master’s 
development from the moment when he began to free himself from the 
pernicious influences of Michallon and Victor Bertin, by daring to hint 
at the rustle of breezes among foliage in his foregrounds, to the time 
when he delighted us with his dew-bespangled and silver-shrouded scenes 
from a modern Arcadia, after having feasted our eyes in passing on the 
golden glow of those little studies of Italian scenery which he brushed so 
vigorously and illumined with so direct a sunlight. 

The general impression left by the examples of Corot’s work is one 
of reverie and restful shade. An infinite charm hangs about the depths 
of his mysterious woods, of his groves bathed in cool shadows, and filled 
with dim white forms. Eagerly we drink in the pure air that floats over his 
unruffled lakes, and stirs the trees that rise against soft skies of pale 
azure, dashed with a fleecy white. 

Far be it from us to detract from the glory of Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, 
and Daubigny by means of that comparative criticism which is now too 
much in vogue and is, moreover, so often perverse in its deductions. 
But we confess that we share what we have gathered to be the pre- 
vailing sentiment among visitors to the Exhibition, namely, that were 
posthumous honours to be awarded by vote to the greatest French land- 
scape painters of this nineteenth century, Francois Millet and Jean Baptiste 
Corot would head the list. 

Supreme as are these two great original geniuses, we can gladly make 
place beside them for other talents of the first rank, and our enthusiasm 
for Millet’s rural epics and Corot’s Virgilian pastorals, in no wise lessens 
our real admiration for Théodore Rousseau’s views of Fontainebleau, for 
Diaz’ mysterious forest-glades, for Troyon’s juicy pastures, for Daubigny’s 
flowery orchards, for Jules Dupré’s green copses, for some of Cabat’s and 
Paul Huet’s early canvases, even for some of Chintreuil’s spring meadows. 
In the works of these masters we miss the strong emotional depths of 
Corot and of Millet. Some among them occasionally so far forgot the 
life-giving impulse they had received at the outset of their career from 
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Turner, Constable, and Bonington, as to give themselves over to heavy 
imitations of certain Dutch masters. But none the less does our country 
justly pride herself on having given birth to a pleiad of such sons, masters 
whose works figure in every gallery of note, and are in eager demand 
all over the world. 

It was from the other side of the Channel, we know, that the war cry 
first rang forth against academic landscape, and perhaps it was to Con- 
stable that even Corot owed salvation. But none will deny that after rever- 
ently receiving the counsels of the great English masters, our landscape 
painters went forth and looked at nature through the medium of their own 
personal sympathy and emotion. The talent of each among them has its 
individual and peculiar note, and so little did their originality suffer from 
outside influences, that their works have become an inspiring and benef- 
icent force, not only in the French school, but in the schools of all 


other countries. 
ARMAND DAYOT. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 


DRAMA IN 5 


ACTS AND 6 TABLEAUX 


CHARACTERS 


VAILLANT, postmaster, aged 60. 
PAUL ASTIER, deputy, aged 32. 
CHEMINEAU, attorney’s clerk, aged 30. 
Count ADRIANI, aged 28. 

ANTONIN CAUSSADE, doctor, aged 25. 
LORTIGUE, Paul’s secretary, aged 23. 


HEURTEBISE, head-servant of the cha- 
teau de Mousseaux. 


The Duc de BRETIGNY, of the Aca- 
démie francaise, aged 70. 





STENNE, Paul’s man. 
A COMMISSIONAITIRE. 


MARIA ANTONIA, formerly the Du- 
chesse Padovani, now Madame Paul 
Astier, aged 50. 


THE MARECHALE, aged 40. 

ESTHER DE SELENY, her niece, aged 20. 
LYDIE, Vaillant’s daughter, aged 20. 
The Marquise de ROCANERE, aged 70. 
The Comtesse de FODER. 


A country notary and his clerk, two troopers of the 12th chasseurs, servants, 


footmen, grooms. 


The scene is laid in Paris, and at the chateau de Mousseaux (Loir-et-Cher). 
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ACT I. 


Scene: At PAUL ASTIER’S; the Hétel Padovani. 


A study of stately proportions; high ceiling, dark drapery. Door in the background to the 
right. In the foreground, to the left, Paul Astier’s bedroom, hidden from view by rich and handsome 
hangings. High window to the right. Writing-table, laden with pamphlets, and arm-chair turned 
away from Paul Astier’s room. At back, window down to the ground, opening on terrace 
and garden. At the rise of the curtain, the casement on the right is wide open; morning; 
little Stenne, perched on a stool, is cleaning the window. 

Enter Lortigue, from back, very smart, his portfolio under his arm, collar turned up. 


SCENE I. 


LORTIGUE, STENNE 


Lorticue. Good morning, little Stenne. 

STENNE (standing on his steps, without turning round). Good morning, Monsieur Lortigue. 
Is the 
chief gone to the Bois? (pens a dee 6f tigete; pitts win te Mle etal, tel tebe 5 Mani co ¥f 


LortIGUE (laying his portfolio on the table). What a fresh April morning! 





to fill his cigar-case.) 
Stenne. No, Monsieur Lortigue, Monsieur has not yet left his room. 
LortTIGUE ( hastily putting the cigars in the bor). He’s not ill? 


Srenne. Ill? Paul Astier! (zaughing.) He’s never ill! 





Lorticus. It’s so extraordinary ( Dropping his voice, and pointing to the bedroom. ) Is 
he alone? : 
Stenne. I suppose so. I never enter unless rung for. But of course he’s 


alone, since Madame has been at Mousseaux: for three months past—— 
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Lorticuz. Precisely; three months is a long time, especially in a house- 
hold that’s shewing signs of cracking. (He signs to the servant to come down from his ladder.) 
You know of nothing new? Nothing talked about in the kitchen? 


Stenne. Something new? Between Monsieur and Madame? 





Lorticuz. No, no, I don’t mean that Hémerlingue, their stockbroker, 





who has just come to grief. It appears they are involved in the smash, 
and that everything will have to go to the hammer. 

Srenne. I can’t say. All I know is that there are still a dozen of us at 
the servants’ table, that Madame has at least as many people with her at 
the chateau, with the usual number of horses, carriages, hounds, and 
whippers-in. Oh! And then, you know, Monsieur Lortigue, with a man like 
that, I’ve no fear. I saw so many ups and downs when we were in the 
architeck \line—— 

Lorticus. It’s true, then, he was an architect before his marriage? 

Srenne. I believe you; it was we who built the Ottoman Embassy, the 
Kayser Hydropathic, and restored Mousseaux, our masterpiece. 

Lorticuz. A real masterpiece indeed——- While rebuilding the chateau, 
to gain the heart of its mistress, to induce the proud Duchesse Maria-Antonia 
Padovani, Mari Anto, as her Corsicans call her, to become Madame Paul 
Astier—— Talk of speculative builders! 

Srenne. Our first beginnings were uncommon hard, all the same. | 
remember our house in the Rue Fortuny, a house in the Louis-Douze style, 
of our own building, a very neat affair. We had to stand regular sieges 
in it. What hunger we had to put up with!—— We could have eaten 
the very plaster of the walls, like! 

Lorticuz. Were those heroic days long ago? 

Srenne. Three years—barely that. Later on we went in for politics, 
like everybody else, and to-day we are a deputy, husband of a Duchess, 
cousin to the greatest names in France. 

Lorticue. And window-cleaning at the Hétel Padovani, the choicest 
thing there is in the Faubourg in the way of antique, escutcheoned, and 
seignorial mansions 
like that—— 





You are right, my boy, to have faith in luck 


Stenne. Yes, you may well say luck, and then (with a studio gesture) he 
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knows how to mix his palette. Whether he’s laying on white, blue, or red, 
there’s no one like him, he never takes the wrong tube! 

Lorticuz. A precious gift in politics. 

Srenne. Yes, but what an awful grind it was to get where we are! 

Lorticur. But old Astier was a rich man! Mochieu Achtier de Chauva- 
gnat, membre de V Académie franchaise, logé a l'Inchetitut, dans l’apparte- 





ment du grand Villemain ! Surely he helped you ? 

Srenne. Not he! We never made it up with the old’un. 

Lorticure. To be sure, the father and son are not of the same school! It’s 
a wonder how such an old Academic bigwig, the author of l’Essai sur Marc- 
Auréle, and of La Mission de la femme dans le monde, could have begotten 
such an all-round, practical, modern sort of chap as the governor! He, at 
any rate, didn’t take the same view as papa about woman’s mission in the 
world, and stay long enough to get musty in the chalon du grand Villemain! 
It’s surprising, the way members of the same family are unlike each other. 
Ah! he’s doing well too 





That reminds me, I’ve a newspaper 





Why, to be sure, I must shew it him. (He goes to the bedroom door, raises the hangings, 
and knocks.) It’s I, Lortigue, the illustrious chief of your secretariat, the man 
you have been good enough to call ‘‘ Toupet de Nimes.” (Paut Astier's voice not heard, 
Ah! ah! Very good. You 
know, I suppose, a morning paper has your nomination—— On the desk—— 








only the secretary's.) Y@S, si¥ No, sir 
Yes. (He goes back to the table, and puts a newspaper in a conspicuous place, above the rest, then returns to the 
door.) It’s an opera night; shall I send the box-ticket to the Maréchale de 
Sélény 7? Ah! yes, true, the ladies are travelling. (aeturning to the table, to lay the 
ticket down, and talking to himself.) So, that’s why he’s not off to the Bois, this 
morning. The little game of flirtation’s interrupted! (gain speaking for the bedroom.) 
I've also put Herscher’s last book on the table, the one everybody’s talking 
about 





Yes, I know, you don’t read novels, you live them. But it’s not 


a novel 





a study on French youth—— The book is prefixed with a motto 
from your favourite Darwin. (de puts the volume of Herscher on the table, and looks minutely at 
the letters, studies the postmarks and addresses, and even the contents, holding them up to the light.) 

STENNE (passing close to him, and taking his steps towards the back, after shutting the window, in a 
drily chaffing tone). Make yourself at home, pray. You'd better clean the windows 
too, while you are about it. (Ewit.) 





ART AND LETTERS 


LorTIGUE (returning to the door). No further instructions? Right——— Besides, 
I shall see you at the Chamber. I will call at the Ministry of Agriculture 
about your cousin’s affairs. A beastly bore, that country cousin Chuck 


him overboard Quite so, I understand, no sentiment! (gzit at back.) 

(The stage remains empty for a moment, then a woman's arm lifts the hangings of the 
bedroom. Lydie heard speaking.) 

Lypi& (without). No, no, there’s nobody there now. 


SCENE II. 
LYDIE VAILLANT, then PAUL ASTIER 


LyD1E (in her under-bodice, arms and shoulders bare, finishing the plaiting of her hair). 1 should 
like to see this paper! (she comes quickly to the table, and glances over the morning papers which 
Lortigue has left half-open.) Ah! here it is. (Reads.) ‘‘ Yesterday morning the Council 
of Ministers decided on the nomination of M. Paul Astier as Under-Secretary 
of State.”’ (she stands motionless, deep in thought, the paper in her hand. ) 

Pau ASTIER (in very neat morning dress; calls before entering). Lydie! (£néters.) Well, my 
child ? 

LyDIE (putting down the paper). 1 am thinking that now you are a great, quite a 
great personage. 

Paut Astier. Yes, the prospect of being a minister before one is five- 
and-thirty, isn’t bad! 

Lypm. And your poor Lydie, what will become of her in this apotheosis? 

Paut Astier. She will always be the dearest thing I have in the world. 
Ah! if I were only free, free to make you my wife, my real wife 

Lypiz. I have never asked for more than your love Above all I don’t 
want you to get tired of me; when you have had enough of me, when 1 
can read in your eyes that you love me no longer—those things are easily 
read, it seems—instead of getting into a fury, or turning nasty, J—— 

Paut Astizer. What will you do? 

Lypt. Let me have a look at your eyes! Oh, so long as they look at 
me like that, I'am tranquil ! 

Paut AStIER (‘leans towards her, and kisses her bare shoulders). Sweetheart ! 


(The door at the back is sharply opened; enter Chemineau. Lydie gives a little ‘shriek, 


and runs off into the bedroom.) 
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SCENE III. 


PAUL ASTIER, CHEMINEAU (good-humoured smile, clean-shaveil chin, white tie, small travelling bag 
slung over the shoulder). 





Paut Astizr. Hullo! Chemineau Come in! 


Cuemineau. What an ass Lortigue was not to warn me! (shakes hands, and 





points to the bedroom. ) A pretty girl, your new 


Paut ASTIER (with a gesture of being tired out). Ah! Yes! new—— six months—— 





I am beginning to have had 

CHEMINEAU (indicating the bedroom). Take care! 

Paut Astizer. The hangings are down, she can’t hear us. 

Cuemingav. I know. It’s the little girl from Touraine, the ex-reader 
and companion to the Duchesse. (im a tone of friendly reproach.) But why have 
her here? Don’t you still keep your bachelor’s quarters in the Avenue 
Gabriel ? 

Paut Astier. Oh, it’s only once in a way! Note, too, that she came 
in by the Rue de Lille and the garden, and will return the same way; 
we have preserved appearances. 

Cuemingau. All the same, you’ve made a mistake; in your present situation 
with regard to your wife, watched, ‘‘shadowed”’ from hour to hour 





Paut AstiER (smiling). Yes, I know 








Lortigue but he only says what I 
choose he shall say, and only picks up what I let fall. 

CHEMINEAU (with a somewhat open-mouthed grin of approbation). The deuce! You are a 
deep one! (Pointing to the bedroom.) So it was on purpose that—— 

Paut Astier. Perhaps! 

Cuemineav. You want to provoke your wife to an outburst, a complete 
break-off, a final breach 


Paut Astier. Really? Ah, I'd forgotten you come from Mousseaux. 


You won’t succeed. 





Cuemingav. I’ve just left the train. 

Paut Astier. You saw her? 

Cuemineau. Your wife? 

Pau Astier (clenching his teeth). Yes; my wife. Well? 

Cueminzau. Oh! Admirable; the perfection of coolness and ‘‘ form” in the 
face of ruin 





prepared for all eventualities.. You can sell chateau, hdtel, 
lands, packs of hounds, carriages 





She leaves you entire discretion. But 
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the divorce, by Jove! that’s another matter. I tried to slip in a few words, 
but she answered me with a short, sharp never, one of the Padovani nevers. 
I thought of Toupet de Nimes trying to insist once, and getting a cut right 
across the face; in fact she had hold of the same dog-whip, with its short 
handle and long lash. I went out to take a look round. A royal place, 
my dear fellow; those league-long elm-groves, all radiating from the steps of 
the great court-yard, with its four battlemented towers, and its gallery over- 
looking the river——- The rub will be to find a purchaser. 
Paut Astin. I’ve got one. 


Cuemineav. It’s a three millions affair, you know? 





Paut Astizer. Three millions, four millions anything you like. The 
parties are viewing the place at this moment. 

Cuemingat. Whew-w-w! So you are going to sell by private treaty? 

Paut Astizr. No, no, by auction; I don’t want it to seem as though I 
knew the purchasers. 

Cuemingeau. That makes all the difference. If we can only get three 
millions for Mousseaux, matters can be patched up. Look here, coming 


along, | made an approximate calculation, and this is what it comes to. 


SCENE IV. 
The same, STENNE. 
(Enter Stenne.) 
Paut Astier. What is it? 


Srenne. Two gentlemen in a great hurry, who insist upon seeing you. 

Cuemineau. A duel? 

Paut ASTIER (meditating). A duel? No, 1 fancy not. (Takes the two cards from the 
servant, looks at them, starts, makes a step towards the bedroom door, then, returning to Chemineau, who is 
preparing to go.) Stop, do. (To the servant.) Ask them to wait a moment. 


(Exit Stenne.) 


SCENE V. 
PAUL ASTIER, CHEMINEAU. 


Pau. ASTIER ( speaking low). You were right. ( Pointing to the bedroom.) It was 


imprudent! —(shewing the two cards he has in his hand.) The father and the future 
husband. 
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CHEMINEAU (reading out loud). ‘‘ Vaillant, postmaster. Doctor Antonin Caus- 
sade."’ (Suddenly breaking of.) Why, not at all, not at all. 

Paut AstiER (with surprise). Eh? 

Cuemineau. Father and future husband, no doubt; but they have not come 
for what you think—— It’s a question of house-letting, of the expiration 
of a lease. Your wife, in days gone by, made an absolutely imbecile 
concession to these Caussades, that I thought there was no need to renew. 


They have come to make application to you in the matter, as they told 
me they would. 


Paut Astier. So, you think—— 
Cuemineau. A mere coincidence. For that matter, would you like me to 


see them? The old postmaster amuses me, he foams. 








Paut Astier. Certainly you see them it will be more prudent. 


(Exit Paul into bedroom.) 


SCENE VI. 
CHEMINEAU, STENNE, then VAILLANT and ANTONIN. 


CHEMINEAU ( seated at Paul’s desk, rings for Stenne ). Ask the gentlemen to come in. 


( Takes up the volume of Herscher, and turns over the leaves with a big paper-knife, leaning back in the arm- 


chair, his face hidden behind the book. 

Enter old Vaillant, grey moustache, stiff, irritable, military air, and Antonin, tall, big-made, 
spectacled, a little bach-bent by laboratory work, timid and embarrassed manner.) 

CHEMINEAU (with a sweet smile, popping up from his book like a jack-in-the-boz). As I told you, 
gentlemen, my friend Paul Astier, taken up with his duties at the Chamber 
and the Budget Commission, has instructed me to arrange our little 
dispute. : 


M. Paul Astier 
of the condition in which the—— well, the—-— don’t 





ANTONIN ( speaking with effort, stuttering slightly ). But probably 
is not aware 





you see? 


Vaittant. Let it be, my boy, let it be. Come, we'd better go. 

Cuemineau. But why won’t you let your friend say what he wants to say ? 
He seems a very sharp young man. 

Vaittant. We have nothing to do with you. Since M. Paul Astier 
is not to be found at home, we will go and seek him at the Chamber. He 


D IV 17 
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is a public man, and it’s a duty he owes to himself to receive us. Come 
along, Antonin. 

Cueminzau. Come, come, Monsieur Vaillant, you are unreasonable, you 
know what orders are, an old soldier like you, for you’ve been in the army, 
I’m sure. 

VAILLANT (softening). Never, sir, I’m sorry to say. It was the one ambition 
of my youth to become a soldier; but I had family responsibilities , sisters 
and brothers to bring up, and a widowed, invalid mother; much in the same 
way as my godson, Antonin, here. 

CHEMINEAU (looking at Vaillant). It’s extraordinary, with your walk and carriage; 


why, you are more military-looking 





Vaittant. Yes, I’ve played at being a soldier, for want of anything better. 
( Smiling.) At the office, they all call me the Commandant. 

Cuemineau. Well then, Commandant, put yourself in my place, I am 
only executing orders. M. Astier finds a tenant at ten thousand francs, 
that is, eight thousand more than Madame Caussade paid; let her keep the 
place if she likes, only let her pay up the price. 


VAILLANT (striking the furniture with his stick). But, bless my soul, we've already 





explained to you! You know well enough that the thing means ruin for 


these poor folk! 
SCENE VII. 


The same, PAUL ASTIER. 


Paut Astizr. What’s the matter? What’s the question in dispute, gentle- 
men? (Bows. ) 

Vaittant. It’s like this, Monsieur Astier. (70 Antonin.) Speak up. 

ANTONIN (in a fright). No, no, you. 

Variant. Very well. When the father of this hulking fellow, here, my 
old friend Caussade-—— 

Paut AstiER (interrupting him). I know; Caussade and Co., Clocks and orna- 
ments in bronze, 18, Rue de la Perle. I know the story. 

VAILLANT (sadly). You don’t know it all, and I ask your permission to 
read you a letter, an old one now. (70 Antonin.) May I? 


ANTONIN (in a low voice). Yes, read it. 
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VAILLANT (reading from a letter he has taken from his pocket). _‘** Vaillant, old fel- 
low——’’ (Breaking of.) This is eight years old. At that time I was postmaster 
at Mousseaux. (fResuming.) ‘‘ Vaillant, old fellow, a terrible thing has befallen 
‘‘me; I had goods deposited with me, and pawned them to meet an account 
‘‘due. It was wrong, but, what would you have? Life is a bit too hard 
‘‘ for us small tradesmen. Between the workmen and the big manufacturers, 
‘‘there’s no holding on. Well, anyhow, if I’ve not paid up by twelve 
‘‘ to-day, the matter will be brought into court. It’s eleven o'clock, I’ve 
‘‘found no expedient, and prefer to die. With me dead, they won't 
‘take further proceedings, and my children’s name won’t be disgraced by 
‘‘a condemnation. You have already done so much for us——’ Done 
so much! Poor people!——- ‘‘ that I haven’t lhked to trouble you, but I 
‘‘beg you to give a thought, sometimes, to my wife and the dear little 
‘‘ones I leave behind me. See above all, if possible, that Antonin com- 
‘‘pletes his studies and never goes into business; it’s worse than the 





‘* galleys. Let us have a last embrace, old comrade, and "(Breaking out.) 
And he did what he said he would. (4 pause. Vaillant folds up the letter, wipes his eyes; 
Antonin has turned away to hide his emotion. Then the old postmaster resumes. ) It was in these 
circumstances that Madame la Duchesse, whose warm heart is known to 
you, gentlemen—— 


Cuemingau. Consented to accept an absurd rent 





Vaittant. That enabled the widow to pay all the debts, and to bring up 
her three children. 

ANTONIN (in a broken voice, wiping the dimmed glasses of his spectacles with his handkerchief). With 
your help, godfather. 

Vaittanr. You be quiet. I did what your father asked. You've not gone 
into business. 

Paut Astier. Business is a fine thing, all the same; but one must have 
the strength for it, and poor M. Caussade—— 

ANTONIN (raging internally). He killed himself for his children. 

Vaittant. That’s not bad, for strength. 


Antonin. Poor father, if he had only had the—— the 
know ? 


well 








you 


Cuemineav. Precisely so, young man, that’s just what he did lack. 
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Paut ASsTIER (¢o Vaillant, pointing to Antonin). Monsieur is a doctor? 

Vaittant. Head of the chemical laboratory at the Charité Hospital, very 
learned, very able, but only earning just enough to live upon, and not yet 
able to help his family. That’s why we’re applying to you, Monsieur Astier. 

Cuemineav. In short, what you’re asking for is equivalent to the income 
of two hundred thousand francs! 

Varttant. What I ask for is the carrying out of a promise. Madame la 
Duchesse Padovani said to me, Vaillant, on the steps of the grand entrance 
at Mousseaux, that as long as she lived —— 

Paut Astier. I don’t know the Duchesse Padovani; but I hold full power 
from Madame Paul Astier, my wife, for the management of her property, 
and I consider that the expiring lease is not renewable under the same 
conditions. To begin with, how do you know we are not in want of this 
money ourselves ? 

VAILLANT (smiling). Oh! Monsieur! 

Paut Astier. And then, in business there’s no such thing as sentiment. It’s 
Darwin’s law that obtains there. (7 Antonin.) You who go in for science, 
you know that grand formula of the struggle for life. 


Antonin. Yes, more creatures are born than there is subsistence for 








the the well, don’t you know? Exterminate me or I exterminate you. 

Paut Astier. It’s the law of nature, and its application here seems to 
me clearly indicated. 

Vawtant. Then what remains for us is to appeal to Madame Paul Astier 
to keep the promise given by the Duchesse Padovani. 

Paut Astier. As you please, gentlemen, but I fancy you will lose your 
time as well as your railway fare. 


(They bow, Antonin and Vaillant exeunt at back.) 


SCENE VIII. 


PAUL ASTIER, CHEMINEAU. 


Cuemineau. Why did you come in? 1| was getting on very well without 
you. 
Paut Astier. I was curious to see—— 


Cuemineau. The future husband ? That’s a refinement. (Zaugis.) 
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Paut Astier. My dear boy, women are astonishing creatures He’s 





not bad, this fellow—— hard-working, intelligent. 

Cuemineau. A little slow of speech. 

Paut Aster. Yes, a timid man, like all proud people unhappy in their 
childhood; but marriage would have taken the awkwardness out of him. All 
was settled between the two families, the young people adored one another, 
and yet I only had to nod—— 

Cuemineau. Why did you? Was she so great an attraction ? 

Paut Astier. She helped my little combinazione, as our friend Pepino, the 
Noble-Guard, says. A stone for my sling. Woman has never been anything 
else in my hands. 

Cuemineau. So, their marriage—— 

Paut Astizr. Is no longer mentioned. 

Cuemingau. And the—— the—— well, you know? 

Paut Astier. Well! You saw, he doesn’t seem pleased. 

CHEMINEAU (with admiration). What a chap you are! But, tell me, when 
you hanker after a girl, very pretty or very much to your mind, how do 
you set about it? 


Paut AstiER (declaiming). 
Comment, disaient-ils, 
Sans philtres subtils, 
Etre aimé des belles ? 
— ‘*Aimez!” disaient-elles. 


Cuemineau. But you don’t love them. 

Paut Astier. | pretend to, which leaves me with a cool head. I say 
what’s wanted; I’ve my little repertory, very brief, always the same; soul, 
flower, star. For mark you, my boy, woman has stuck to romance; it 
seems to me even that she has become more twang-the-guitar-ish and 
sentimental, in proportion as man has turned more harsh and ferocious, 
and life has become harder. 

Cuemineau. Ah! you might just as well impart a little of your science 
to me; I should soon have got hold of some fat dowry, and bought Boutin’s 
practice, instead of slaving as a clerk, as I have done for the last ten years. 

Paut Astier. [ll tell you what does you harm with the women: your 


chaffing tone; you laugh, but you shouldn’t; passion never jokes, and what 
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they particularly detest is irony. (suddenly changing his tone.) Let’s return to 
our figures. When all’s sold and all debts are paid, what, in your estimate, 
is left ? 

Cuemineav. I reckon on an income of from thirty to thirty-five thousand 
francs (quickly), including your pay as a deputy. 

Paut Astier. Just as I said, poverty. Yes, poverty. When we were 
married, two years ago, my wife had six hundred thousand francs a year ; 
she’s used to that sort of thing, and it suits me too. How do you think 
we could manage now? Make a living out of back-stairs politics, starving, 
and toiling. 

Cuemineau. What an idea, to go speculating with a fortune like that! 

Paut ASTIER (taking a cigar from the box). And now a nice hole I’m in with my 
Duchess. A pretty kettle of fish ! (Lights up and passes the bow to Chemineau) An 
unmarketable burden. 

Cuemingeau. Oh! A burden, that’s too much to say. 

Paut Astier. Fifty! 

Cuemineau. Never mind! Few women have so grand an air as your 
To be 


sure, at your age, in your situation, you wouldn’t have much trouble to find 


wife ; she dresses well, and is well-read. Unmarketable, indeed 





some heiress. 

Paut Astier (érutally). I've found my heiress already. (Dropping his voice.) Keep 
this to yourself; twenty, a Jewess, an orphan, tremendously rich, and only 
waiting for my divorce. 

Cuemineav. Unfortunately, your wife will never consent to a divorce. 

Paut Astizr. Why not ? 

Cuemineau. In the first place, because she still loves you. 

Paut Astier. Do you think so? 

Cuemineau. I’m sure of it! 

Paut Astier. Then she can be induced to—— 


Cuemineav. To what? Poor woman! To consent to a divorce? 





Paut AstiER (smiling). A divorce for love 
Cuemineavu. With the difference 


Paut Astizr. That Josephine was still beautiful. 


Napoleon and Josephine——- 





Cuemineav. And that Napoleon was Napoleon. 
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Paut Astier. Bah! For the woman who loves you, aren’t you always a 
bit of a Napoleon? Yes, yes, I made a bad shot. A passion like that 
I didn’t put my foot on the right pedal; but, anyhow, there’s time yet, I’ve 
only to seek for it. 





Cuemingzau. How can you, after what has happened? Those terrible 
scenes, the fuss of the breaking-off, of the exile in the very middle of winter. 
Do you think she will come back? 

Paut Astizr. If she loves me! 

Cuemineau. So you will try living together again? But for how long? 

Pau Astier. Just as long as is necessary. 

Cuemingau. Wlle, if I were in your place, I should be afraid. 

Paut Astier. Of her? (caughing.) A Corsican vengeance ? 

Cuemineau. No, of yourself. Look here, you resume your life in common; 
suppose you don’t succeed in your plan? 

Paut Astizr. I shall succeed ! 

Cueminzau. Well, but just suppose! She gets obstinate, will not go in 
for a divorce 

Paut Astier. Well? 

CHEMINEAU (looking for something on the table). I caught up the last volume of 
Herscher just now, you've not read it? 





Paut ASTIER (in a tone of contempt). No! 

CHEMINEAU (taking up the book and reading out the title). Deux Jeunes Francais de ce 
temps, it’s the story, you know, of those youngsters who murdered an old 
woman. 

Paut Astier. Ah, yes, for a few sous! Fools; their heads weren’t worth 
any more. But what connection have these two scamps 

Cuemingavu. Scamps! Not such scamps as all that! Two young fellows like 
yourself and me, two college friends, educated, intelligent, only wolf-toothed 
and Darwinists to the very marrow. One of them, even, after the deed, 
gave a lecture at the Hall in the Rue d’Arras on the ‘‘ Struggle for Life!”” The 
strong devours the weak! Your own doctrine, my dear fellow; what a 





snare these scientific formulas are! (Dropping his voice.) How one slips down, 
gets caught in the toils, as they were caught! 
Pavut Aster. Are you mad? 
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Cuemineau. Yes, I know 





consideration of honour, conscience 





Paut Astier. More than that, my ambition! You cite the case of two 
wretches, two starvelings, mere hand-to-mouth rogues who sought nothing 
beyond their immediate satisfaction. I’m of another type, I love power, I 
mean to rise high, d’ye hear? very high! bring about events and lead men! 
You don’t catch me slipping on a bit of orange peel. (smiling.) Thanks, 
all the same, for your kind thoughts, but I am sure of myself, whatever 
happens. Let me see. (Refects.) Sitting to-day, Budget Commission to- 
morrow. Come and lunch here on Sunday with Napoleon and Josephine. 

CHEMINEAU (taking up his hat). 1, who’ve just come away from the lady; allow 
me to be still doubtful. ( starting.) There’s a knock. (Pointing to the’ bedroom.) 
There ! 

Paut Astier. Why, of course. I forgot her. (Chemineau starts to go.) Wait a 


moment, you shall have a lesson. 


SCENE IX. 


The same, LYDIE (with her bonnet on, veil down, carefully, but simply dressed), 


Paut Astier. Come in. You can It’s Chemineau. 





Cuemineau. An old school-friend of Paul’s, Mademoiselle. 

Lyp1£ (smiling). 1 know you very well, Monsieur. 

Paut Astier. Dear child, you find us a little upset, there has just 
happened—— I’ve something to tell you-—— 

Lypi. Ah! Good Heavens! what is it? (she gazes at him and gets frightened.) No! 
No! Don’t tell me—— Don’t tell me it’s all over. 

Paut Astier. All over! No, not yet, I hope. But we must take great 
precautions. M. Vaillant has just left the room with Antonin. 

Lypiz. My father! 





I’m lost—— Does he know all? 
Pavut Astier. I think not. At least their visit had another pretext. But 
the coincidence of their presence here 





certain glances that Chemineau 
fancies he detected. Didn’t you, Chemineau ? (Chemineau starts.) I was fearful, 


1 admit. Both for you and for myself, in my situation 





Lypiz. And for poor papa! 


Paut Astier. We must cease seeing one another for a little time. 
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Lypic. But in our own place? 

Paut Astier. Avenue Gabriel! Still less there than anywhere. It’s in 
the preserves, more than anywhere, that the game gets caught. 

Lypiz. I can at least write to you. 

Paut Astier. Poste Restante. I count upon that! 

LyDIE (softly and tenderly). You will forget me, naughty boy ! 

Paut AstiER (clasping her in his arms). Forget you? (Glancing at Chemineau.) Aren’t 
you the star in my stormy sky? The tiny blue flower of my solitary steppe? 

Lypizr. Yes, yes, it’s I who am naughty. I believe you, I have faith in 
you. (With a rush of joyous feeling.) We shall meet again soon. (she goes up the stage, 
and leaves by the terrace and garden at back. Paul Astier, who has accompanied her, stops at the last moment, 


then comes forward again.) 
SCENE X 
PAUL ASTIER, CHEMINEAU. 


Cuemingavu. By Jove! You're a deep one! 


Paut Astier. You see—— Three words have done the trick 





Cueminecau. But one must know how to say them. 
Paut Astier. And, above all, take care not to laugh—— See you on 


Sunday, Chemineau. 


D. IV 18 
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Scene : The chateau of Mousseaux ; the old Guard-Room. 


In the foreground, to the left, a few steps leading to the private apartments. To the right, half- 
way up the stage, an open window with an old stone balcony. At back, monumental entrance door. 
In the background, to the left, a gallery overlooking the Cher vanishing in perspective. A large 
table, Renaissance chairs of various shapes, Old tapestry and hangings against the wall. 

At the rise of the curtain, Maria Antonia and the Marquise de Rocanére are seated in confidential 
talk. The Marquise is in visiting costume; Maria Antonia, bareheaded, wears a coquettish dark- 


coloured tea gown. 


Outside, a tumult of rough voices. 
SCENE I 
MARIA ANTONIA, the Marquise de ROCANERE, a Manservant, 


And the first 





HEURTEBISE (heard of). Never! No, I tell you, 1 won't 





who begins again 
Maria ANTONIA (rising, going to and leaning over the balcony ). Well, well! Will those 


people down there be quiet? What does all this fuss mean? (she rings.) 


(Enter Footman.) 
(To Footman.) Go and see what it is, Salviati. 


Servant. Madame, it’s the chief porter; it’s M. Heurtebise. 


SCENE II 
The same, HEURTEBISE. 


HevurTEBISE ( entering in a rage, his braided cap in one hand, in the other a handbill torn down and 


crumpled up). To be sure, it’s me. Look what they’d pasted up on the front 


” 





door. (Reads.) ‘‘ For sale by public auction 
Maria ANTONIA (in a low voice). Ah, good Heavens! Already! 
HEvRTEBISE (still reading). *‘The historic chateau of Mousseaux, its furniture 
and fixtures, pasture-land, woods, islands, and mills.” 
Maria Antonia. And you pulled the bill down? 
Hevrresise. I shall pull down as many as they put up! 
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Mania Antonia. You are wrong, my poor Heurtebise. As we are going 
to be sold up, they must needs put up bills. (Madame de Rocanére rises.) 

Hevrtesise. Mousseaux sold up! Is it possible? If any one but Madame 
were to tell me so I would not believe it. 

Maria Antonia. Don’t despair. You will still have your doorkeeping. 
Old servants like you form an integral part of the domain. 

Hevrresise. I’m not. thinking of myself, but a man takes a pride in a 
house of which he has been the faithful watch-dog for thirty years, and 
I beg a last favour from.Madame, who is always so kind. 

Maria Antonia. What is it? 

Hevurtesise. To-day is Thursday, the day the public are admitted to 
visit the place. 





Maria ANTONIA (to the Marquise). Ah, yes, the fate of historic chateaux 
You haven’t that at Fondette. 

HEURTEBISE (pointing to the bill he has still in his hand). If I have filthy things like 
that over my big door, I would rather some one else did the talking and 
showing round. 

Maria Antonia. No, no, my good fellow. Go through your service as 
usual; the bills shall not be put up till to-morrow. 


HEURTEBISE (greatly moved). Thank you, Madame. 
(Exit.) 


SCENE III 
MARIA ANTONIA, Madame de ROCANERE. 


Mapame DE Rocanire (taking her by the hand). It was true then, my poor friend; 
and I, too, wouldn’t believe it. 

Mania Antonia. Yes, it seems that I’m ruined. But it’s a misfortune 
that doesn’t touch me. Rich or poor, here or there, my life is thrown 
away, spoiled; my whole fortune could not buy it back. 

Mapame DE Rocan&RE (dropping her voice). Always the same grief? 

Maria Antonia. Always. What madness, you see, to think of love at 
my age! (With uplifted eyes, and wringing her hands.) You, oh, my God, to whom I 
have prayed so, how did you permit it! Why did this young man cross 
my path, and my heart catch up this illusion of a new happiness, of 
a new start in life, when everything ought to have ended for me? (in « 
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despairing tone.) Ah, Louise, my Louise, you are happy to be young 





(She drops 


into the arm-chair.) 


Mavame ve Rocanzre. Young? Ask M. de Rocanére. It is long since 
I have been that for him 





And if you must be talking of disdain, aban- 
donment, treason, and lying, I know as well as you do what marriage 
promises and what marriage is. Only I chose my course at once, and holding 
it a distinguished thing to remain an honest woman by the side of my 





good-for-nothing, I have sought in lawful amusements I have gone 
in for sport, any amount of sport, wolf hunting, fox hunting. You don’t 
go hunting, do you? 

Mania Antonia. No. 

Mapame ve Rocanére. Nor | now. I soon got tired of it. Then I took 
to sculpture, but it made one in such a mess. I turned to Wagner. | 
was the cynosure of all eyes at Bayreuth for a whole season; but not 
for two, you may be sure. After Wagner (pondering), what did I do after 
Wagner? Ah, yes 





Good works. Another fatiguing sport, almsgiving! 
I built asylums, orphanages, like your little infirmaries. My mother-in- 
law gave me much assistance. She is very rich, you know, and at each 
new freak of her son’s I was sure of seeing her make her appearance 
with twenty, thirty, forty thousand francs, according to the enormity of 
the escapade. ‘‘Here, my child, here’s something for your old priests ;” 
or, ‘‘l have thought of your soldier’s widows.” The good lady thus 
kept me posted up in my conjugal misfortunes as exactly as the best of 
agencies would have done. And as I preferred not to know, I gave up 
founding institutions to go in for pure religion without works. Those 
who are able to hold to that and to freeze in it, body and soul, are the 
happy ones, but I was not able, and now see where I am. (She takes a little 
silver case from her pocket.) My morphia bottlh——- My needle—— 
Maria Antonia. Oh, Louise! 


Mapame pve Rocanire. When I get too bored 





Hey presto ! (She 
pretends to prick her arm.) At once you are soothed and intoxicated——- You think 
of nothing, or rather of a thousand things at once. Your whole soul is 
wandering as though you had been staring for a long time at the sea. 
Have you never tried it? 
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Maria Antonia. Sh-h-h! You mean to say that you don’t know what 
there is beneath this cowardly relaxation; madness, the abdication of one’s 
will. How can you? 

Mapame pve Rocanzre. Oh, people exaggerate. To begin with, you 
understand, I am careful not to increase the dose. 

Maria Antonia. No, no! Mark you, my poor child, it is only being 
loved that counts in life. 

MapaME DE ROCANERE (suddenly becoming serious). YOu think so? (Dropping her voice. ) 
So do I. (im an agonized tone.) Ah, if my husband had 

Maria Antonia. You can still hope, you have youth. With me it’s all 
over—— all over. 





MapamMe bE RocanireE. Why? Perhaps your ruin, on the contrary, 
will turn out an opportunity for your coming together again. 

Maria Antonia. God keep me from it. I have suffered too much Oh, 
the two years we passed together! To feel that I was no longer attractive 
to him, and the difference between our two ages widening from day to 
day! I became jealous, so jealous that I could have died of it, jealous 
enough to kill some one, yes, to kill. My thoughts dwelt on bloody 
vendettas like those in our Corsican woods, jugsful of vitriol thrown 
into the faces of the women he admired, and whom I imagined prowling 
round my happiness. 





MapaME DE ROcANERE (with comic terror). It’s terrible, I declare! 

Maria Antonia. And he, instead of soothing this frightful madness, took 
pleasure in exasperating it, planning perhaps to use it as a means of 
deliverance, as a pretext for divorce. But my latest wound and the cruellest, 
the most grievous, was that Lydie Vaillant, you remember? 

MapamME DE RocaNiRE (rises in amazement, and comes towards the Duchesse). Lydie ! 
What, our old postmaster’s daughter 








Mania Antonia. I never suspected her! Good Heavens! I had been 
so kind to her and her father! She’d been always near me, spoiled like 
a child Then, one evening, I had proofs, and such proofs! cynical, 
brutal, an embrace seen through the doorway—— And when I drove the 
wretched creature away, do you know what my dear, loyal husband did? 
He promoted the father, and summoned his mistress to Paris. It was more 
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convenient, you understand The breach between us dates from that. 


Mapame bE Rocanére. That little Lydie 





What a shameless creature! 
And the father knew nothing of it? In your place I would have told 
him. 

Maria Antonia. The father! Why, I had nothing to tell him; one of 
those blind people who live on their infirmity, and would not be cured 
for the world. Ugh! how disgusting! Ah! without this winter spent in 
calm and solitude at Mousseaux, what would have become of me? To 
what mad act should I have been driven! And you speak of coming 
together again (rises); no, no! Besides, he wouldn’t. All he wants is a 
divorce, or my death, that he may marry a younger woman. 

MapaME DE RocaniRE (with a tone of contempt). His postmistress, do you think 
he dare? 

Mania Antonia. Oh, no, she’s no. money; it’s another he has in view, 
a very rich one. 

Mapame ve Rocanzre. How do you know? 

Maria Antonia. Through his secretary, a handsome young fellow he sent 


to me 








I still wonder with what underhand intention and whom 


one or two lashes with a whip have turned into my devoted slave. 


SCENE IV 


The same, a Footman. 


FoorMan (advancing). M. Vaillant is outside, Madame. 

Maria Antonsra. Who? Vaillant! Are you sure? 

Mapame pve Rocanére. This is too much! 

Mania Antonia. And he wishes to speak to me? Ah, I am curious—— 
Let him come in. 

Mapame ve Rocanére. I will leave you. 


Maria Antonia. No, no, I beg. You are not in the way. 
SCENE V 
The same, VAILLANT. 


VAILLANT (50ws and addresses Maria Antonia effusively). Oh, Madame, how happy I am 
to see you! 
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Maria Antonia (coldly). Good morning, Vaillant. What have you come 
for? What can we still do for you? 

VAILLANT (a little out of countenance). For me, Madame? I ask nothing for myself. 
You have been good to me beyond all my hopes and all my ambition. 
My post in Paris; my unlooked-for promotion—— 

Mania Antonia. Oh, I beg you to believe that I had no hand in that! 

Vaittant. What! it was not you, Madame? Who then? It was a great 
favour, and I had asked for nothing. 

Maria Antonia. Think a little. 

MapaME DE Rocanére (smiling). Some mysterious protector! 

Vaittant, I know no one, and am so used to owing everything to you, 
Madame la Duchesse, that when any happiness befalls me I think only 
of you. When I was leaving Mousseaux, before taking up my post at 
Paris, I called several times at the chateau, but was not admitted. I was 
so full of remorse at having gone without thanking you. 

Mania Antonia. Don’t thank me, Vaillant, I have had nothing to do 
with your new stroke of fortune. 

Vaittant. How singular ! 

MapAME DE ROocANERE (with a mincing voice). Perhaps your daughter, in her 
private relationships—— 

Vamtant. My daughter! 

MapaME DE ROCANERE (in the same tone). The father of a pretty woman has 
claims to promotion. It’s an administrative axiom, that! 

VAILLANT (inwardly raging and glancing at her). Not with us, Madame de Rocanére! 

Mania Antonia. You still live together, don’t you? 

Vaittant. With Lydie!—— Why, you know well, Madame, that I have 
only her in the world, and she has only me. Oh, yes, always together, 
heart to heart, and only our two selves. The world is becoming so 
venomous——- My word! there are vipers everywhere. 

Maria Antonia. But, during your office hours, Lydie must get bored with 
being alone at home? 

Vamtant. People in our rank of life don’t get bored. My daughter is 
a busy woman. Our little household is not a big one, but it is kept 
in such trim order like herself. Then she translates from the English 





Sait aeg 
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and German; she is clever at everything, so well educated, and thanks 
to you, Madame, we don’t forget that. 

Maria Antonia (gently). Come, so much the better, Vaillant. 

Vaittant. At this moment she is translating for some foreign ladies the 





Memoirs of a famous man of their country—some great patriot or other 
anyhow they are charming people, full of consideration for Lydie; they 
come for her every day, and take her away in their carriage, for the 
ladies are particular that the translation should be done under their eyes. 

Mapame pe Rocanérg. Really! ( Glancing at Maria Antonia). And you know these 
foreign ladies? You've seen them? 

Vaittant. No, I only know that there is a young girl about Lydie’s 
age, who has become a real friend to her. 

Mapame ve Rocankre. What, you have not had the curiosity—— But 
in your place the idea of my daughter going off every day in a car- 
riage—— I should have been afraid of the great patriot eloping with 
her ! 

VAILLANT (in a rage). He is dead, Madame! 

Mapame be Rocanére. Oh, in that case—— 

Vaittant. And then my daughter is not the sort of woman people elope 
with. 

Maria AnTonia (ezcitedly), And this marriage you spoke to. me about? 
Has it been dropped? 

VAILLANT (absorbed). Madame? Ah, the marriage! No, she won’t hear of 
And he loves 
her dearly. But it’s only a mother who can tell what is taking place in 





it now. I am sorry, for he was a capital young fellow 


these little heads, and a mother has been wanting to the household for 
many a day. 
Mania ANTONIA (genély). It’s for you to take her place, Vaillant. 


VAILLANT (greatly disturbed). Oh, certainly | I Excuse me, Madame, 





I feel a little upset. There is a sort of reproach in your eyes, in your 
voice, and since I came in, it seems as though there was some desire 
to pain me. I ask myself why—— I ponder—— I have always had so 


much respect for you, so much gratitude, and this welcome is so strange 





a one 
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Maria ANTONIA (dropping her voice). Poor man. (Aloud.) No, my friend, reassure 


yourself, no one wishes any harm to you here; only you have come in 





an evil hour Come, sit there, Vaillant. 

VAILLANT (mopping his forehead). YOu are sure, Madame, you have no grudge 
against me? 

Maria Antonia. Give me your hand, as you would to an old friend, 
and tell me what brings you here. 








VAILLANT (still @ little disturbed). Well, 1 came You remember, perhaps 


(Two loud rings at the bell are heard.) 
Maria Antonia. Ah, the public, the Thursday nuisance! Let us go into 
my room a moment. (To Vaillant. ) Come in. (To Madame de Rocanére. ) Will you 
come, Louise ? ( Whispering as they go up the stairs on the left together. ) I am pleased. The 


poor man knows nothing. 


SCENE VI 


HEURTEBISE, ESTHER, COUNT ADRIANI, a Noste-Guann, The MARECHALE, 
Two Cuaassgurs, of the 12th regiment. 


The door is violently thrown open. 


HEURTEBISE (in a loud voice). Visitors ! ( Then seeing that the occupants of the room have left, 
he stands on one side and lets the visitors pass.) 

Enter Esther in a very smart travelling dress, tortoiseshell glasses with long handle ; behind her, 
Count Adriani, a Noble-Guard in mufti, spick and span, a fine Italian moustache, having on 
his arm the Maréchale in widow's weeds, slightly smartened-up, long veil, small bonnet. 

Then a crowd of English and German tourists, a few citizens from Tours, an old coun- 
tryman, two troopers of the 12th Chasseurs in garrison in the neighbourhood, 


HEURTEBISE (speaking very quickly during the march past). This, ladies and gentlemen, 
represents the old guard-room of Catherine de Medici, restored in the 
style of the sixteenth century, like the keep we have just visited. A fine 
ceiling in compartments, old furniture, monumental chimney-piece, tapestry 
representing a tournament. Portrait of Francis I attributed to Primaticcio. 
Wipe your feet, you troopers. | 

First CHAasseur (wiping his feet). Oh, all right, old chap, all right, there 
you are. 

Szconp Cuasszur. Why should we be the only people to wipe our feet? 

EstHER (ooking round). Weren’t they happy creatures, these French Queens, 
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and so easily beautiful in such surroundings—— What a pity to have 
to admire it in such horrid company. 

Tne Maricuare (in a whining tone). But, my dear Esther, seeing that we had 
no other way of getting admittance. 

Tue Nosre-Guarp (with an italian accent). It was no use my telling the porter 
that Madame was the widow of Field-Marshal de Sélény, the most famous 
hero of Austria-Hungary, and that I was a Noble-Guard at the Vatican. 
He kept on answering me : ‘‘ You can only go round in batches.” 

EstHER (contemptuously). In batches! (Pointing to Heurtebise.) He’s horrid, that man. 

THe MaR&cHALE (pausing before the portrait of Frangois I, and calling out excitedly). Esther! 

ESTHER (without disturbing herself). Aunt Kate. (Goes to her.) 

Tue Marécuare. Look at this portrait! 

Estuer. Well? 


Tue Marécuate. Don’t you notice the likeness to the man I shall 








ever weep for 
Estuer. My uncle, the Field-Marshal, like Francis I!—Not a feature! 
Not that! 
Tue Marécuare. It seems to me, nevertheless, that something in the 


Oh! I see him again everywhere. 





air, in the way he holds his head 
Tue Nosie-Guarp (with a deep sigh). Poor lady! 
Hevurtesise. This, ladies and gentlemen, is the terrace where Louise 





de Vaudemont, the wife of Henry III, learnt (Rushing up to Esther who is 
mounting the staircase.) Where are you going there? Those are the private apart- 
ments. 

EstHER (on the top of the steps, with an innocent air). Is the family at the chateau 
now, then? It’s not the country-house season. 

Hevurresise. Whether the family’s here or not, the public’s not admitted 
to the private rooms; come down, please. 

EstHEer (coming down, aside). 1 should like to see her, just to see her, and 
exchange glances. 

HeurresisE (returning towards the terrace). Where Louise de Vaudemont, wife of 
Henry III, learnt the assassination of her husband by Jacques Clément. 
Afterwards she came every day to dream and weep on this spot in her 
widow’s weeds, that she never threw off until her death. 


Paes 
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Tue MArécnare (stifing a sob). Ah, dear me, dear me! (she falls into a chair.) 








Tue Nosre-Guarp ( frightened). My dear Mademoiselle 
Esther! 


Estuer. What is it now? 


My dear 


Seconp Caasseur. | say! 


Tue Marécuare. Ah! I couldn't control my emotion. That unhappy 





Queen the similarity of our misfortunes—— 

Estuer. Come now, Aunt Kate, my uncle was not assassinated. 

Tue Marécuate. Mourning for a great man and mourning for a King, 
isn’t it much the same thing? The wife of the great patriot, of the hero 
who was conquered in Carinthia, has she not remained faithful, too, to 
her vow of eternal tears ? 

HEURTEBISE (going from the terrace to the gallery). We pass now into the music- 
room built by Diane de Poitiers, by the riverside. (Changing his tone and pointing 
to the Maréchale.) If that person is tired and wants to rest a moment, we 
can take her up again on our way back. (Entering the gallery and resuming his patte-.) 
Old woodwork, pictures by old masters, lecterns in wrought iron, rebecks, 
and violas. Be good enough to follow, ladies and gentlemen, wipe your 
boots, soldiers. 

First Cuasseur. Oh, all right, old chap, all right, there you are. 

Seconp Cuasseur. I say, why should we keep on wiping our feet? 

THe MARECHALE (¢o her niece and the Noble-Guard). Go without me, I beg. (she rises.) 
I want to dream and weep for a moment on this sad terrace, and to lean 
my elbow upon the same place as the poor Queen. 

EstHER (to the Noble-Guard). Stay with her, Pepino. 

Tue Nosre-Guarp. But I’d rather be with you. 

Esruer. Naturally, but you are the Maréchale’s cavalier and not mine. 

Tue Nosie-Guarp. Naughty girl! 

Estuer. See you again in a moment, Aunt Kate. I'll come back to 


your little weeping-room. 
(Exit by the gallery.) 


SCENE VII 


The MARECHALE, the NOBLE-GUARD, then ESTHER. 


Tue Nosre-Guarp (watching Esther as she goes off with her eyes flashing). Cristo! how 
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lovely she is! (Lowering his voice and his eyelids.) And so simpatica! (He goes to the 
terrace where the Maréchale is seated, leaning on her elbow with her face to the public in a sentimental attitude. ) 
Madame la Maréchale. 

Tue MarécHaLe (in a whining, tearful voice). Dear Count! 

Tue Noste-Guarp. Aren’t you afraid of catching cold on the balcony? 
You could have just as comfortable a cry in the room. This April sun is 
so treacherous. 

Tue MAR&CHALE (in @ matter-of-fact tone). YOu are right, I did begin to shiver 
a little. (2ises and returns to the room.) 

Tue Nosre-Guarp. The season is a little early for country walks. 

Tue Marécuare. It’s one of that spoilt child’s caprices—a visit to the 
Touraine chateaux. If we settle in France she has dreams of passing 
her summers in one of these royal dwellings. 

Tue Noste-Guarp. She is quite a little queen, is Mademoiselle Esther, 
but it wants a big fortune to keep up a house like this. 

Tue Marecnate. Hers is considerable. 

Tue Nosrie-Guarp (dropping his voice). Si, st simpatica, molto simpatica. 

Tue Mariécnate. The Sélénys of Buda Pesth were two brothers, the 
Field-Marshal, my husband, and Esther’s father, the Governor of the Imperial 
Bank. They both died some years ago, leaving a double and splendid inher- 
itance, the one of millions, the other of pure glory. My niece and | 
share the two. She looks after the paternal wealth—— 





Tue Nosie-Guarp (with interest). Ah! she looks after? 

Tue Marécuate. A regular man of business. 

Tue Noste-Guarp (carried away). Si, si! Those things are in the blood. 

Tue Marécnare. I have devoted myself to a dear and illustrious memory. 
(She takes him effusively by the hand.) Ah, Count, to be the widow of a great man! 
What an honour, but what duties! At my age any other woman would 
still be entitled to happiness and to love. 

Tue Nosre-Guarp (dropping his voice). Cristo! 


Tue Marécnare. For we are not like you, gentlemen; we begin much 





later 
Tue Nosie-Guarp (aside). That depends on the women. 


Tue Marécuate. And in our maturity we preserve a strain of youth, 
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reserves of candour, moods of expansion You can’t imagine! But for 
me, you see, a glorious name to bear, the celebrity for which I. am 
responsible, means premature renunciation, a sort of cloister. (She feels for 
her pocket-handkerchief, but without letting go his hands.) 

Tue Nosre-Guarp (a little put out). Poor lady! 

Tue Marécuare. Or else meet with a high-minded gentleman, willing 
to share the responsibilities of my heavy task, and to permit me to remain 
morally a widow, while accepting what I have to to bestow. 


Tue Nosre-Guarp (lying to get away). YOu won't find that easily. 
(Enter Esther, who advances to the table.) 

Ester (aside). To think she was here just now. (Looking at a book on the table.) 
She was reading this book, very likely, when we came in. This half- 
finished embroidery is hers, perhaps. I am in her house, in the midst 
of her daily life. (with energy.) In the very midst, and we are unknown to 
one another. (with a short laugh.) Goodness, how queer it seems! (Advancing 
to the Maréchale, who blows her nose with pathos.) Well! Aunt Kate, haven’t you yet 
finished making your eyes red. Come, he was not a nice man every 
day, this hero of yours. Very brutal even, was my poor uncle, sometimes, 
if you remember? You were going to sue for a divorce when he died. 

Tue Marécnate. It’s true, he deceived me often enough, and beat me 
too; but that was only the lot of a great man’s wife; as he used to tell 
me himself : ‘‘Respect the weaknesses of a god.” 

ESTHER (absently, her eyes turned towards the door on the right). Yet I don’t want to go 
without having seen her. (70 the Noble-Guard.) Did you know her, Pepino? 

Tue Noste-Guarv. Her? Whom? 

Estnuer. Madame Paul Astier, when she was Duchesse Padovani. 

Tue Nosre-Guarp. Si, si, I knew her, three years ago, when I came 
with the nuncio, bringing the cardinal’s biretta. 

Estuer. Ah! yes, that celebrated biretta 


somewhere or other. 





which you mislaid, left 


Tue Nosre-Guarp (with a soft hypocritical air). It was an unfortunate adventure. 
As we left the train, Monsignor said to me : ‘‘ Pepino, carry the biretta.” 
I already had the skull-cap, that made two things, with the biretta. Then 
I lost my way in the big waiting-room—— And I didn’t find it again till 
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next morning What became of the ‘‘ properties,”’ I never knew 

Estuer (cbsently). Was she still pretty at that time? 

Tue Noste-Guanrp (astonished). The lady in the waiting-room? 

Estuer. No! The Duchesse. 

Tue Noste-Guarp. Cristo! How lovely she was (dropping his eyes), and so 
simpatica ! 

Estuer. Go along with you, all women are that for you. (she crosses over 
and goes towards the terrace.) 1 say, Aunt, what a fine mausoleum for the Marshal. 

Tue Marecnate. A mausoleum, where? 

EstHeER (pointing towards the horizon). Over there, in that little green island in 
the middle of the Cher. It would be superb. 

Tue Marécnare. But, my child, they wouldn't allow it. The property 
would have to be ours for that. 

Estuer. Precisely. I have a mind to buy it. It pleases me, this historic 
Mousseaux. It would be amusing to walk in the footsteps of all the 
Queens of France, to let my dress sweep the same steps as their brocade 
trains. 

Tue MarécHALe (in a reverie). You are right, a memorial column that people 
could see a long way off : ‘‘To the great hero, conquered in Carinthia.” 
Come, my child, make up your mind. 


Estuer. It’s quite made up. Give me one of your cards. 


SCENE VIII 
The same. HEURTEBISE, Cavalrymen, Tourists. 
HEURTEBISE (coming in the garden way). Ladies and gentlemen, follow me, if you 


please. ( Opens the drawer of the large table, and takes out a big gilt-edged register, which he opens. ) 
Now, if any one of this company would like to sign the Mousseaux 


visitors’ book, here it is. You write your name and a motto, anything 


that occurs to you. 
First CHAssEuR (to his comrade), A motto! Now, old chap 
Seconp CHassEur (scratching his head). Oh! come, I say. (Au crowd round the table.) 
Estuer. Why, Aunt, you don’t mean to 
Tue Marécuare. It’s not for myself, child, but whenever I can inscribe 
his name 
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EstTHER (seckoning to Heurtebise, while they are gathering round the table). Excuse me; one 
word. Is Madame Paul Astier visible? 

Hevurtesise. Oh! no. Madame has seen no visitors this winter. 

Estuer. Then have this card sent in to her. 

HEURTEBISE (Bowing deferentially after reading the card). 1 don’t know, I will go and 
see. 

Esruer. Say it’s with the object of buying the chateau. 

HeurrtesisE (violently). The chateau is not for sale. 


Estuer. I have been assured, however 











Hevurresise ( furiously). The chateau is not for sale But that’s enough 
this is the way out. Come along, come along, look sharp. (snatches the pen 
from the second soldier, on the point of signing.) 
Seconp CHASsEuR (aghast). 1 say! 
(They go out, two loud rings of the bell heard.) 
ESTHER (suddenly stopping at the door, to Heurtebise). Ah! pardon me, I’ve not signed. 


(She goes to the table and leans over it to sign the register.) 


SCENE IX 


MARIA ANTONIA and Madame de ROCANERE, appearing at the top of the staircase to the left 
ESTHER leans over, writing, without seeing them, concealed by a tall palm. At back, HEURTEBISE, 
a bunch of keys in his hand, getting impatient in the open doorway. 
Mania ANTONIA (coming down the stairs). You see, I had promised these Caus- 
sades though ruined, one can’t break one’s word. 





Mapame bE Rocanire. Ah, my dear! call yourself Madame Astier as much 
as you like, you will always remain a duchess. 


Estuer (at the table, rising). There’s my name 





and a motto—— (She sees 


Maria Antonia, the two women look at one another for a moment without speaking or bowing.) 


HEURTEBISE (shaking his keys). This way out. 


EstTHER (returning in triumph, aside). Well! I’ve seen her! ( A short vicious laugh. ) 
(Eawit. Heurtebise goes out behind her and slams the door.) 


SCENE X 
MARIA ANTONIA, Madame de ROCANERE. 


Maria Antonra. Who’s that? 


Mapame pve Rocanere. Don’t know. 
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Mari Antonia. Why that ill-natured look ? 

Mapame bE Racanirne. We shall find her name in the book. (£zamines «, 
and reads aloud.) ‘* Comtesse Esther de Sélény, Buda Pesth.”’ 

Mania ANTONIA (in @ low woice). Is it possible? 

MapaME DE RocanéreE (contemptuously). Comtesse Esther? Of the Ghetto order 
of nobility, eh? 

Maria Antonia, Do you know who that is? The future Madame 
Paul Astier, Yes, my dear, the future Madame Astier. Only they shall wait 
till 1m dead, and I trust that 





SCENE XI 
The same, PAUL ASTIER. 


Pau ASTIER (standing at the top of the short flight of steps to the left, leading to the private apart 
ments.) Ah! Here they are, at last! 

Mania Antonia (starting). Paul! 

Paut AStTIER (coming forward with an off-hand air). | thought you were in your own 
room, my dear. (Bowing to Madame de Rocanére.) Marquise, the country becomes 
you divinely. No, really, you have both of you the bloom of flowers, 
and starlight in your eyes. 

Mapame ve Rocanere. One can no longer put faith in you, you gay 
deceiyer. Adieu, Maria. (Kissing her.) 

Paut Astizgr. What, are you going? 

Mapame DE Rocanére. I’ve been here for the last two hours. 

Paur Astier. But | have not. 

Mapame pve Rocanire. Adieu, adieu. (4side.) He is charming, there’s no 
gainsaying it, charming. 


SCENE XII 


PAUL ASTIER, MARIA ANTONIA. 


Paut AstiER (coming down the stage, after escorting Madame de Rocantre to the door, crosses over to 
his wife and takes her hand), Good morning, Mari Anto. 

Maria ANTONIA (coldly, freeing her hand). Good morning, Monsieur Paul 
Astier. 
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Paut AstiEr (smiling). Oh! Oh! (ae looks close into her eyes.) Those knitted brows, 
those quivering nostrils 
Still in a state of vendetta? 

Maria Antonia. Come, come, my dear, let there be no nonsense between 





Then, we are still among our Corsican woods. 


us. We are alone, and know one another. 
Paut AstieR (smiling). Are you quite sure you know me? 





Maria Antonia. Aye, even to disgust, even to nausea 
Paut AsTiER (smiling). I won’t say, in the silly current phrase, ‘‘ You are 


’ 


not parliamentary.” On the contrary, you have caught the tone, just the 
very tone. Go on, then, I beg. I shall fancy myself at a sitting. (rakes 
a chair.) So, you know me thoroughly, Maria Antonia? And how long 

has that been? | 

Maria Antonia. You are right, I get angry. I get angry, and then in 
my violence I get lost. You are calm and strong. Come, I will make 
an effort. (she sits.) How long have I known you, my dear Paul? It will 
be three years at the end of next October, in six months’ time. 

Paut AstiER (smiling). You are precise, at any rate. Then it was before 
our marriage? 

Maria Antonia. Yes. It was one day as we were walking in the park. 
(Points to the park.) YOu were speaking to me of your love, while I was telling 
you of my life with the duke, my first husband, and of the long mar- 
tyrdom I had endured up to his death. The weather was very mild, a 
sun veiled in clouds shedding its pale light over the bare lawns. At 
the further end, near the pavilion, we sat down, and, while you were 
uttering tender phrases, with my hand clasped in. yours, and your head 
upon my shoulder, suddenly a word—was it even so much as a word? 
I saw clearly, I understood—What tempted you in me was this splendid 
domain, my fortune, my means of influence, but nothing in me, the woman. 
You did not love me. (with a bitter smile.) You did not love me. It was a hor- 
rible moment for me. My eyes closed as in the face of death. Your voice 
seemed far off, indistinct; and, in the autumn breeze, I could hear the 
leaves falling all over the park; some slowly, still heavy with sap, others 
furtively and lightly. Around the pavilion, under the maples, you might 
have taken them for footsteps, the silent tramp of a crowd, a routed 


D. IV @ 
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army in flight. All this was my own case, it was the break-up and 
crumbling to pieces of my beautiful dream. 

Paut Astier. I understood you so well, my dear, that I left the next 
morning. . 


Maria ANTONIA (hurriedly). Yes, left so that you might be run after! 





And run after you I'did, sure enough——_ Well! Even that very morning, 
in my furious gallop across country, bending forward over my _horse’s 
neck, with my eye on the train that was to carry you away, do you know 
what I said to myself? ‘‘ You are mad to hurry so, my poor Duchesse! 
Were you to go at a walking pace you would still catch him up, seeing 
that he is your evil destiny, the thing one never escapes.” You see whether 
I knew you or not, my dear Paul. 

Paut Astizr. All the same, I did not return here till you pressed me. 
You begged and prayed : ‘‘1 will be your wife, come back.” 

Maria Antonia. I became your wife. I gave the world the spectacle 
of the degradation of the Duchesse Padovani into Madame Paul Astier, 
marrying her architect, who didn’t love her. And of all the days of my 
life, that has, nevertheless, seen many sombre and lamentable ones, none 
has ever wrung my heart like our marriage day. Do you remember, at 
the Mayor’s, the clerk looking me straight in the face, and saying with a 
pleasant smile: ‘‘ We are all here but the bride!” I was the bride! And 
then the church! That chapel in the Rue de Vaugirard, all lit up, a 
mass. of flowers, and quite empty of people. And the fashionable prelate 
in his violet tippet, reading us a printed sermon about ‘‘ the bridegroom’s 
traditional honour, and the bride’s juvenile graces.” (With a bitter laugh.) Do 
you think, if I had not known you, I should have noticed these things? 
Trust me! I had measured the gulf, and had leapt in with my eyes open, 
so as not to break my word. 

Paut Astier. No, Maria Antonia! It was simply because you loved 
me. And it is unworthy of you to deny and blaspheme love. Many a 
woman dies without having known it! 

Maria Antonta. Yes, I have tasted of love, but I have paid for it by 
cruel suffering 





Oh, I am not complaining. I make no accusations, 
no demands. Just look at that terrace, and recollect that I have never 
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told a lie. When I took refuge here, in the early days of my exile and 
my solitude, every day the same mad temptation assailed me to throw 
myself over the banister, and to dash out my brains on the steps below—— 
Fortunately, I am a Christian, and then, what would the world have said? 
At my age, a woman of my rank, to commit suicide like a deserted 
grisette! With God’s help, I was able to resist, to calm down by prayer, 
and in the end to forget you. 

Paut ASTIER (coming closer). To forget me!—— Can it be possible? Can 
two people, who have been so much to each other as we have, ever 
forget one another? No! No! I don’t believe you, even in your hours 
of prayer, I creep into your prayers, and when you are all alone here in 
the evening, gazing through your tears at the stars, I am sure that the 
stars remind you of me. 

Maria ANTONIA (trembling). Ah! my God, he has come back! He will torture 
me again——— Won't you leave her alone, the poor creature who has 
already suffered so much through you! 

Paut ASTIER (coming quite close, and whispering). And if 1 won’t let her suffer any 
more! If I try to repair the wrong I have done her 





Mania ANTONIA (in @ low voice, as though to herseif). No! It’s not true. You lie! 
You always have lied to me. What you are here for, what you want 
to get out of me, I know full well. I will tell it you: I am an 
obstacle in your path. I am the stool that has served its purpose, 
and is to be kicked away. It’s a divorce you want, isn’t it? (clenching 
her teeth) SO that you may marry your fair Hungarian and her gold? 

Paut ASTIER (a little surprised at finding her so well-informed). Indeed? Who has told 
you this tale? I have happened to be in Mademoiselle de Sélény’s com- 
pany two or three times at the Austrian Embassy, but never 

Maria Antonia. Useless; | know all about it. 





Paut Astier. To begin with, the ladies have left Paris. 

Maria Antonia. Quite so, and I have just seen her, this red-haired 
flame of yours. She is very pretty, I don’t deny it. Unfortunately, 
you will never marry her! For what you have to get well into your 
mind, hammer into it with nails and a mallet, is that there will be no 
divorce between you and me. Never, mark you, never. My marriage was 
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scandal enough, there I stop. I will not create another. Yes, 1 know—— 
Chemineau has told me. Nothing would be easier—— with a fairly accom- 
modating tribunal, just a mere matter of writing a letter 





cruelty and 
brutal treatment—— but I should hold such a comedy unworthy of me. 


My dear, your legislators may do what they please, divorce is not a law, 
it is a disgrace. As a Frenchwoman, as a Christian, I refuse to subject 
myself to it. The Church has joined us together, let the Church put us 
asunder, annul our marriage; but so long as she has not released me 
from my oath, vexed as I am at your conduct, I must remain your most 
devoted and faithful wife to the grave. 

Paut AstTIER (smiling and very calm). I ask nothing better. Egad! Yes. 
What I want from you, what I have come to look for, is yourself, the 
wife I have lost and am here to take back. 

Maria ANTONIA (frightened). Take me back? How so? 

Paut Astizer. Because I am too lonely, because I lack my companion, 
because, passing—as I am—through a dangerous crisis. I have need of 
devotion and faithful friendship that your generosity will not grudge me. 
(Coming closer, while this time she makes no effort to get away.) YOu can stay here no longer, 
seeing that the place is about to be sold up. Come back to Paris with 
me. Let us begin a new life. I am Under-Secretary of State at the 
Ministry of the Interior. Did I tell you? Obliged to entertain, and to 
live in a style that the meagreness of our actual resources makes difficult, 
we can only accomplish the task by reason and good understanding; 
help me. I appeal to you. 

Maria ANTONIA (proudly). Return to you? Thank you! To rub shoulders 
with your mistresses. (with an outburst of jealous fury). That girl was with you 
again the other morning—— In my very house! 

Paut Astizr. The people who side with you, and supply you with a 
regular diary of my life, should have told you that the visit was followed 
by a formal dismissal, absolute and irrevocable. 

Mari Antonia. So they told me. But what then? If not she, it will 
be another. 


Paut Astier. I swear 





Mania Antonia. Oh, I know you! 
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Paut Astier (taking her hand). Listen to me, Maria Antonia; I have long, 
too long, been swayed by the wild passions of youth. It has been my 
sole fault, with regard to you; all the grief I have caused you has 
come from that. Now, calmed down, more serious, more of a man, I 
want to end the misunderstanding between us. Let us be friends again, 
nothing but friends—— 

Maria ANTONIA (bitterly). Quite so! (Tries to get away. ) 

Paut AstiERr (holding her tight). Let us be two fingers of one hand, employed 
in the same gesture, for the same end. 

Maria Antonia (giving in). I went through all this fine reasoning when 
we were married—— to my eternal grief. 

Paut AstIER (dropping his voice, in an impassioned tone). And by and by, who 
can say? When confidence between us is restored ( Takes her hand.) 

Maria Antonia (whispering). Sh-h-h-! Sh-h-h-! (Adoud.) Never! 

Paut AstIER (in a whisper and close to her). Mari Anto! Mari Anto! My 


darling 








Maria Antonia. Ah! you charmer, who can read into my very heart, 
while remaining yourself illegible—— So it’s true, then?—— Really 
true?——-._ You have need of me? I can be of some use to you?—— 
( Pauses, then sweetly.) Very well! I am ready, dear. 
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ACT Ill 


Scene : At the VAILLANTS’ 


A modestly-furnished and bright interior. Dining-room, A door at the back opening on a 
small and very light antechamber communicating with the kitchen. The cloth is laid for old Vail- 
lant's breakfast. A big bouquet of lilies of the valley between the two plates, a tea-pot, cups, and 
cold meat. On the wall lithographs of battle scenes, portraits of generals; piles of plates, and a 
dessert of cherries on the big tile stove. 


SCENE I 
LYDIE. 


Nothing should be less like the pretty, well-décolleté woman of the first act than this neat little 
housewife, in her big apron, her petticoat and sleeves tucked up, who is in the act of pouring boiling 
water into the tea-pot, A ring at the bell, which the girl seems to have been waiting for. 


Lypiz. Ah, there! (uns forward.) Don’t trouble, Mother André. I’m here. 
(As she passes by, she shuts to the door leading to the antechamber. ) But keep your kitchen door 
shut. 


(She opens the door and admits a Commissionaire, and again shuts the door of the antechamber behind her.) 


SCENE II 
LYDIE, the COMMISSIONAIRE. 
LyDIE (in a low voice). Have you seen him? 


THe ComMMISSIONAIRE (in the same tone). YES, Mademoiselle. 
Lypiz. Did you speak to him? To him, himself? 





Tue Commissionaire. To him, himself, on the steps of the Ministry 
I looked out for his carriage, as you told me, and when he got out I 
handed him the letter. 

Lypiz. Did he read it? 

Tue ComMIssionaire (with a gesture). After a fashion. 

Lynx. And the answer? 


Tue Commissionaine. There’s no answer. 
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Lyoie. Thank you. (Pays tim.) Good morning. All right, I'll close the 


door. 


(Exit Commissionaire, leaving the antechamber door open. After making sure he has gone, Lydie 
shuts the door.) 


SCENE III 
LYDIE alone. 


Lypiz. No answer! (Continues pouring water into the tea-pot, then stops.) He is right. 
Why should he have answered? What could he say that he has not 
already said? The Duchesse has come back, she has resumed her place; 
it’s quite natural. The poor woman has suffered enough. It’s my turn 
to suffer a bit now. (Puts the lid on the tea-pot and places the kettle on the big stove.) And yet, 
no no He had such a kind look the last time; his good-bye was 





so tender 





I feel——- something warns me. No, it’s not yet the end, 
the last stroke to the heart, the death stroke. (Beit rings; she wipes her eyes quickly 
and calls owt.) There’s a ring, Mother André; go and see who it is. (she affects to 
be busy at the table. ) 
(A woman’s voice is heard in the antechamber.) 
VoIcE (heard of). Mademoiselle Vaillant? 
Lypiz. Why, who’s that? 


(The antechamber door is opened.) 


SCENE IV 
The same, ESTHER, a Footman in gaudy livery. 


ESTHER (standing in the antechamber, while the servant takes off her long walking cloak). Good 
morning. 

Lyp1z. Mademoiselle Esther! 

EstHER (otill in the antechamber). | might have written to you to announce my 
return, but it would have taken too long. What a lot of storeys! I've 
never been up so high as this before. (dntering.) May I have a kiss? 

Lypik (kissing her, and pulling down her sleeves). YOU must excuse me for receiving you 





in such a get-up 


Estuer. Why, it’s very pretty——- With your hair up and your striped 
apron you have something of the English novel about you 
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Lypiz. I am obliged to help in the house-work a littl—— We have 
only an old servant who is hélpless and half-deaf. 

EstuERr (pointing to the Footman, standing in the antechamber). Paskiewitch frightened her 
nicely when we came in; she fled into the kitchen. For whom was this 
pretty cloth laid, with the bouquet in the middle? Are you expecting your 
sweetheart ? 

Lypiz. Oh! my sweetheart. 

Estuer. Yes, I know, you have been cut in facets: out of a very pure, 
very clear, lump of ice, but when the thaw comes, look out! 

LyYDIE (with an embarrassed smile). 1 am only waiting for my father. He is due 
now. 

Estuer. I should like to know M. Vaillant. An old soldier, I suppose. 
( Pointing to the walls.) I notice you have lots of battles there. 

Lypiz. No, my father was never in the army. He has, however, a 
soldier's soul, a hero’s even; honour, self-denial, discipline in person. 
But he has missed his vocation, like so many others. He consoles himself 
by looking at his pictures; though that is not always enough to cheer 
him up. Particularly lately, poor papa is very thoughtful, very sombre. 
What else can one expect! It is the eternal disparity between dream and 
action, between what one has and what one would like to have, which, 
in the long run, puts us out of humour with life. 

Estuer. Oh, for my part, dream and action have always been one in 
my life. I have realized all I have wanted, at least up to now. (Glancing 
at the sideboard.) YOur cherries tempt me. May I? 

Lypiz. Of course you may. 

EstHER (munching cherries, and walking backwards and forwards in the room). Ah, I don’t 
know what’s the matter with me this morning—— I can’t keep still. I 
feel nervous. 

Lypi& (gently). What is it? 

Estuer (gaily). Nothing. I am mad—— that’s all. Oh, not serious madness! 
Not a locking-up case—— No, what I call the ‘‘Director’s Garden,” a 
little touch only. (70 Lydie, who goes up stage to shut the antechamber door.) That surprises 
you, who are so calm and always of the same humour. 

LxDIE (coming back to her). YOu are in trouble. Tell me? 
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EstHeEr (after « pause). YOu could understand nothing of my trouble. To 
begin with, it is chiefly rage—— 

Lypiz. Very well, get angry, scold away. 

Estuer. | am too much alone in Paris. I have no one to confide in. 
The Maréchale is very fond of me, but there is no getting her away 
from her funeral urn and the ashes of her great man. In reality I have 
only one friend, my dear, (taking her hand) a sure and loyal friend, but so 
reserved, so full of wisdom-—— 

Lypiz. Oh, that’s only my air——- 

Estaer. That one is always afraid of frightening her. 

Lypi& (with @ smile). So then the young man—— 

Estuer. What young man? 

Lypiz. You told me before going away that you had a very deep affec- 
tion for some one. 

Estuer. Very deep indeed. 

Lypi& (smiling). I know whom very well. I have often met him at your 
house. 

Estuer. At our house? He never comes there! 

Lypiz. Isn’t it Count Adriani? 

Ester. Get along with you. That marionette! (smitating the Noble-Guard’s voice. ) 
‘‘ Cristo! How bella she is!” Thank you! No, no, the man I have chosen, 
the man | intend to have for my master, is a real master, one of your 
intrepid ones, with hard eyes, before whom all women prance and all 
men lie down like dogs. What things we could do, we two! Unhappily 
he is not free! 

Lypiz. Some connection? 

Estuer. Oh, that wouldn’t matter! But he is married; a sad marriage 
in every way. They were to have been divorced lately, and then I don’t 
know what; but they have come together again and are reconciled. Oh, 
these Frenchmen, as light as straw! I learnt the fact on my return by 
a line in the Agony Column : ‘‘A short time without seeing one another. 
Patience and confidence.” Not a word more; I wept for rage. 

Lypiz. Why weep? Patience and confidence; all love is in those two 
words. 
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Estuer. I cannot wait! 

Lxpiz. That’s because you don’t know how to love. 

Estuer. I do love him, though, and I will have no other man. He 
is so handsome, such good style! And what makes him still dearer to 
me, is that I have known you through him. 

Lyp1E (terrified). What? Is it?—— 

Estuer. Paul Astier, the Under-Secretary of State. You remember 





how, one evening, at the Embassy, when the Maréchale was asking about 
some one who could translate the Memoirs 





Lypiz. Yes, yes, I remember 





And he, too, loves you? Has he often 
told you so? 

Ester (laughing). Very often. 

Lypiz. But where? Since he never came to your house, nor you to 
his, I suppose. 

Estuer. Oh, no, of course not. Though he was separated from his 
wife he was always under surveillance. His wife is a nasty woman of 
an odious character. Fancy refusing to have a divorce, just. to prevent 
our marriage—— So we met under the rose, which doubles one’s pleasure; 
sometimes at the theatre, at the Bois every morning. It’s delicious flirting 
on horseback, don’t you think so, darling? 

Lypiz. I don’t know. 

Ester. Of course, how stupid | am. 

Lyptz. So the Duchesse—— ( Correcting herself). Madame Astier, has no sus- 
picion? 

(Laughing.) Oh, what 
an artful fellow Paul Astier is! Just imagine, that the better to throw 





Esruer. Not at any rate when I left. Just fancy 


her off the track, he had pretended to be engaged in an intrigue, a romantic 
bit of love-making, sedulously advertised, with some young woman—— 
of the sort that men don’t marry, you know. 

Lypiz. Of the sort that men don’t marry; I understand. (Taking her hand 
nervously.) And are you sure, Esther, he would marry you if he obtained 
his divorce? 

Estuer (with candour). He would have to marry me—— to gain me. 


Lybir (overcome) ° True e 
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Estusx. Now, perhaps, his wife distrusts him, perhaps she has learned 
what was concealed underneath this mock intrigue. 

Lips (in « dow tone). Mock intrigue! 

Estner. Anyhow, she has resumed her authority. Oh, but I don't 
give in! I'm a fighter, I am. To begin with, I’ve many more trumps 
in my hand than she ‘has. I am young, I am handsome, I am rich; 
qualities that his wife no longer possesses. 

LyYDIE (leaning against the table 0 as not to fall). Sure enough, one could not struggle 
with a rival like you. 


SCENE V 
The same, VAILLANT. 


VAILLANT (enters with bent brow and a‘defiant glance backward at the big Footman standing in the 
antechamber. Muttering ). What’s that big lamp-post doing there? 

Lypie (with a start). My father, my dear Esther. (7 Vaillant.) Mademoiselle 
Esther de Sélény. 

VAILLANT (taken aback, and letting his sombre expression gradually give way to one of pleasure). What? 
Was it true then? (Hastily takes off his hat and throws it down with his umbrella.) 

Estuer (holding out her hand). Good morning, Monsieur Vaillant.  (zaughs, 
pointing to the antechamber.) Rather in the way, my footman, isn’t he? 
Oh, Mademoiselle! 
Ester. I bring him with me to satisfy Aunt Kate, who is always 


VAILLANT (holding her hand). So it’s you, really you 





terribly frightened in this Paris of yours. 
VAILLANT (c little bit bewildered). Ah, yes, your aunt. But how glad I am! You 





can’t imagine my joy, my intoxication Let me have another look at 
you. 

Estuer. Do you find me like? Am I really the woman she had described 
me? (Pointing to Lydie, standing motionless, in a brown study.) 

Vaittant. Yes, but I prefer——- One can never believe the tales people 
tell you. 

Esrner. You know I have come to take her away from you again. 
We start at the Memoirs again to-morrow. (70 Lydiec.) He is a great bore, 
isn’t he, my poor friend, this great patriot? 

VAILLANT (uneasily). Ah, the great patriot is with you? 
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Estner. With us! I should think so indeed. He never leaves us a 
minute. You never saw a dead man so—— What do you say in your 
Parisian slang so collant. 

VAILLANT (with @ hearty laugh). Why, that’s true, he’s dead, I’d forgotten that. 
He’s dead! 

Estuer. And more alive than ever. In the antechamber you have his 
hat, his gloves, his stick, just as if he were there and about to go out. 
On the table a plate laid for him, morning and evening; you can imagine 
how gay this place is, always empty, and how pleased I am when my 
dear Lydie takes a meal with us. Then, all over the place, busts, portraits, 
inscriptions, and all this at Paris just the same as at Vienna, for we 
take our ‘‘ properties” with us. 

VAILLANT (very gaily). How mischievous she is! 

Ester. Oh, you know, he’s a mere dead man pour rire, a dead man like 
a dummy at whist, and, as a matter of fact, my aunt has never been so 
happy since she’s been in mourning—— If you could only hear her sometimes 
when we are alone, what childlike joy, what expansion, what good humour! 
It is only for onlookers that she is a great man’s widow, and the victim of 


demonstrative grief. How can you say to the servants : ‘‘ Take this hat away 


’ 


from the antechamber,” or ‘‘The Marshal will not breakfast this morning?” 

VAILLANT (laughing). It is difficult, indeed. But, it seems to me, Mademoi- 
selle, that you have not the same incentives as the Maréchale; if you 
were to breakfast here with your friends, without ceremony re 

Lypiz. Oh, father! 

EstTHER (smiling, with a touch of mockery). Thank you, Monsieur Vaillant. That 
would certainly give me great pleasure, but can you imagine my poor 
aunt ¢éte-d-téte with her hero?—No, no, I must be off. Till to-morrow 
then, dear. The carriage will call for you early. 

VAILLANT (going up the stage with her). But I didn’t see your carriage below. Did 
you come on foot? 

Estuer. I adore walking. I have set your whole Rue du Temple in 
commotion. (To the Footman.) My mantle. (standing in the doorway of the antechamber, and 
looking at them while she has her mantle put on.) All the same, I am pleased to have come 
here; those two plates, that little table, Lydie with her big apron, all that 
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is a Paris that we foreigners never suspect, and that your authors never 
speak of. Good-bye. 


(Eait, accompanied by Vaillant to the landing.) 
LyD1& (still montionless, ina low voice). This time I have got the stab right in my 


breast. 
SCENE -VI 
VAILLANT, LYDIE. 
VAILLANT (looks at her for a t with emotion). Lydie |! 





Lypie (waking from her dream). Father! 

VAILLANT (opening his arms wide). Kiss me; kiss your foolish old father. (ciasps her 
to his breast.) Oh, to have suspected you, you so upright, so simple—— 
How little I knew you As if you were not above all attacks. 

LypIE (trying to get away, and turning her head). But I don’t understand. 

Vaittant. I can quite believe you don’t understand, and I shall never 
dare tell you the terrors, the madness, that have haunted my poor brain for 
the past week. (i transport.) Oh, stay where you are for a moment, and 
quite close to me, very quietly, for fear any one should hear us, repeat 
after me : ‘‘ Father, I forgive you.” 

Lypie. But 

Varttant. Yes, I insist : ‘‘ Father * 











Lypi£ (in a whisper ). Father. 
Vaittant. ‘‘I forgive you.” 
Lypiz. I for—— Oh! no, I cannot. ( Bursts out sobbing, and hides her face in her hands. ) 


VAILLANT (gleefully). Yes, yes, you did say it, you have forgiven me. (Beit rings.) 
(Lydie runs into her room on the left.) 


SCENE VII 


VAILLANT, ANTONIN 


Vaittant. You! (Going up to him.) Ah, my friend, how glad I am. 

ANTONIN (speaking low). And I, too, godfather. (zower.) Where is she? 
VAILLANT (pointing). In her room. 

Antonin. It’s done! 

VAILLANT (drawing him towards the right). Ah, well! Are we to have a meeting? 
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Antonin. Not exactly! He's too fond of his precious ‘skin, is your 
M. Lortigue. If you had only seen him!—— I had taken. with me that 
the 
you know? He spoke, and I gesticulated. As for that it was no long 








big Meunier, my chum in the laboratory, because he has the well, 
matter. Sign, or we call you out! 

Vaittant. Did he sign? 

Antonin. Only too glad to. 

Vaitrant. There now, it is written that I shall never fight. Without 
any alteration? 

Antonin. Not a comma, look for yourself. (ands him the paper.) 

VAILLANT (half reading half muttering). ‘‘1, the undersigned, declare that the 
remarks made by me at the General Post Office, before the clerks in No. 3 
office about Mademoiselle Vaillant and her father, h’m, h’m, h’m—— and 


that in making them I was guilty of a cowardly lie. Paris, the rt 





Signature in full; quite right. (desitating.) You consider that enough? 

ANTONIN (laughing). What would you have more? Don’t be afraid, M. Lor- 
tigue won’t repeat any more that you have protectors in the ministry! 
Who is this Lortigue? 

Vautant. A fellow who left our office for the Ministry of the Interior. 
I rather fancy he is one of Astier’s private secretaries. 

ANTONIN (muttering ). Then he’s perfect. 

Vamtant. All the same, to think that it only needed a word from those 
fellows, a mere bit of official chatter, to make me doubt my own child 
and imagine a heap of infamous things for which I didn’t even dare to 
seek proof! Do you know those Sélény ladies are charming. 

ANTONIN (vaguely ). Ah! 

Vaittant. Mademoiselle Esther was there, there, where you are, not five 


minutes ago. Ah, old Bartholo, old stupid! 
(The door is opened.) 
ANTONIN (whispering). Take care! 


SCENE VIII 
The same, LYDIE. 


Lypi£ ( who has taken off her apron and dried her eyes). Good morning, Antonin. Will you 
breakfast with us? 
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Antonin. No thanks, I’ve had my breakfast. 

VAILLANT (who has sat down). Sit you there, all the same, to take a cup of tea; 
it’s good for you after all the abominations that you handle and breathe 
in the course of the day. 

Lyp1& (hastily to Antonin). Are you all well at home? 

Antonin. Quite well. 

Vaittant. I have dreamt of our visit to your laboratory and of your 
collection of rat poisons. 

Lypie (to Antonin). Your mamma and your sisters? 

Antonin. Everybody; they are all joyful, as you may imagine, thanks 
to godfather. 

Vamtant. Thank to the Duchesse. Isn’t it odd that I can’t call her 
anything else! (70 Antonin.) You have seen that she has returned, and affairs 
have been patched up. 

Antonin. I saw. (de steals a glance at Lydie, who is actively helping them. ) 

Vautant. The newspapers are talking about a big charity /éte at the 
Hotel Padovani. They go everywhere together; the other day to a hunting 
party at the Brétignys’. They paid the Duchesse, what do you call it 
Ah, les honneurs du pied! 





ANTONIN (speaking low, in a rage). It was to her husband they should have paid 
them. (Pretends to kick something. ) 

VAILLANT (laughing while he eats). YOu always have a grudge against him. All 
the same, he is not a nobody, this Paul Astier. Did you read his speech in 
the Chamber yesterday? He is no phrase-maker, although he is the son 
of an Academician, he goes straight to the point. 

Antonin. Yes, one of our precious struggle-for-lifers ! 

Varttant. What? 

Antonin. Struggle-for-lifers is the name which Herscher, in his last 
book, gives to that new race of little ferocious creatures to whom the fine 
discovery of the struggle for life serves as a scientific excuse for every 
kind of villainy. 

Vaittant. Still, it is a law of nature, as he told us, the other day.. 

Antonin. Yes, the law in the forest and cavern age. But we are no longer 
at that point, thank God! Man has learnt to stand upright in course of 
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time; he has invented fire, light, conscience, and moral life. He has dom- 
inated the wild beasts. Now the wild beasts are taking their revenge. 
Do you hear them growl and tear at one another round the platter. (Lyaie rises.) 

Vaittant. Hoity-toity! What an oration! 

Antonin. Of course it’s not the great Darwin that I arraign, but the 
hypocritical ruffians who invoke him, those who, out of an observation or 
a scientific record, try to make an article for the code, and to apply it 
systematically. Ah, you think them great and strong, those people! But 
I tell you it’s not true! (strikes the table, drops his spectacles, and wipes them.) There is 
nothing great without goodness, without pity, without human solidarity. 
I tell you that, so applied, these theories of Darwin’s are criminal, because 
they seek out the brute in the heart of man, and, as Herscher says, 
‘‘awake the remnant of the wild beast in the quadruped that has learnt 
to walk upright.” 

VAILLANT (with his mouth full). Why didn’t you give him that answer to his 
face? (Lydie sits down. ) 

Antonin. Ah, why? Because I am a timid fellow, a poor, intermittent 
stutterer, because words only come to me afterwards, too late, or boiling 
up in waves with an impetuosity that keeps them from coming out. It’s 
not my fault. I saw too terrible things when I was too young. I was 
fifteen when they brought home my father, one evening. You remember, 
godfather? The muscles of my mouth trembled for six months afterwards. 
Now I tremble no longer, but I still stutter, especially when I speak under 
the influence of emotion. 

VAILLANT (affected, turns to his daughter). YOu hear that, darling, what wells up 
from his heart he has never been able properly to express, poor fellow! 

Antonin. Oh, before that man speaking to me the other day of my 
dear father with that coolness—— and sneering at his want of business 
aptitude !——- Not to have been able to find a word. Nothing but the fear 
of crying, and a mad desire to send my clenched fist into his face. I 
could hardly refrain from doing that! 

Vaittant. So then, according to you, Paul Astier ?—— 

ANTONIN (putting on his spectacles again). Paul Astier, with his fashionable coat and 
his curled moustache, Paul Astier the statesman, son and grandson of two 
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Immortals, is of the same race as the two rascals whose story the fine 


book I will lend you has been telling us. 
(Lydie rises brusquely and goes out at back.) 
Vamtant. Where are you going, darling? Call the servant. 


SCENE IX 
ANTONIN, VAILLANT. 


Vaittant. She, too, has a fit of the nerves this morning. It is in the 
air here, to-day, and you ought to take advantage of it. 

Antonin. Take advantage of it? 

Vamtanr. Yes! Since your explanation, three months ago, you have said 
nothing more to her? 

Antonin. Nothing (aises). And I suppose her intentions are always the same. 

VAILLANT (with a kindly smile). I fancy not. I was watching her just now, 





while you were speaking Just try and see. I will leave you alone 
together. You have an eloquent fit on. Try and induce her to make up 
her mind. And if it’s yes, call at the office to let me know. I shall be 
glad; I have been dreaming about her marriage for so long. (de rises and 
finishes his cup as he speaks.) Above all, don’t stutter. None of your the—the— 
well, you know. And if you'll take my opinion (putting down his cup and speaking 
to him in a whisper), you look much better without your spectacles. 

ANTONIN (smiling). But, without my spectacles, I can no longer see what 
I am saying. 

VAILLANT (throwing down his napkin, and calling out in trumpet tones). My pretty one! 

Lxp1E (returning, with a covered dish). Here I am. 

Vaittant. Good gracious, my child, look at the clock! Our grand visit 
has thrown us back. I must be off to my office. 

Lxypiz. What! won’t you have some? 

VAILLANT (taking some cherries from the sideboard). Only a handful of cherries, which I 
will munch going down stairs like an old schoolboy. You finish your 
breakfast, darling, and Antonin will keep you company. That reminds me 


he has something to say to you, something that I countersign with both 
hands. Adieu! 


(Blows her a kiss, exit humming, and shuts the antechamber door upon them.) 


BD. IV 2 
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SCENE X 
ANTONIN, LYDIE. 
They stand facing one another, with an air of constraint. 


ANTONIN (smiling sadly). Don’t be afraid, Lydie. 

Lypiz. Sh-h-h-h! (with a gesture towards the back.) 

VAILLANT (without; humming in the antechamber). 
Aime-moi la belle 


Et je t'aimerai. 
(The door is slammed.) 


Lyn. I know you have nothing to say to me, my friend. We have 
unburdened our minds once for all, and I have a service to ask of you. 

Antonin. What is it? 

Lypiz. I am going to leave. On a long journey—My father knows 
nothing about it. When he comes back, this evening, he will find a letter 
here telling him the place I have gone to, and why | have gone. 

Antonin. Can you think of such a thing, Lydie? Go away! What a 
grief for that poor man! 

Lypm. Yes, yes, but it must be. Don’t try to move me. It is bitter 
enough as it is—the thing must be. What I ask you is to be near him 
when he gets the news, and not to leave him alone. Will you promise 
me ? 

Antonin. I promise you. 

LyDIE (takes the teapot from the table and puts it on the sideboard). Thank you. 

(A pause.) 

ANTONIN (without looking at her). Are you going far? 

Lypiz. Very far. 

Antonin. For long? 

Lypiz. Oh, very long! 

Antonin. And is fe going with you? 

Lypie (surprised, looking at him). He ? 

ANTONIN (in @ low voice). Yes, 1 understand, Paul Astier is to join you. 

Lypie. You know, then?——_ It’s known by everybody, is it? 

Antonin. You told me you loved another. 1 have sought to discover 
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whom. For that matter he made no attempt at concealment. ( violently.) But 
anyhow, is this departure indispensable? 

Lypiz. Indispensable ! 

Antonm. To-day ? 

Lypiz. To-day. 

Antonin. And at what time? 

Lypiz. In a moment. 

ANTONIN (looking round him). Is your luggage ready? 

LyYDIE (with a bitter smile). I have all that I need. 

ANTONIN (drawing nearer). Let me see 





since you are going alone, would 
you like me to tell mamma? Would you like her to go with you? She 
understands everything about that. She has suffered so much herself! 

Lyp1E (clenching her teeth). No, no! Thank you. I need no one. 

Antonin. Let me take you to the station at any rate? 

Lxpiz. | beg you not to. 

ANTONIN (with emotion). But I am your friend. 

Lypiz. And a high-minded one—— and a great-hearted friend! I ought 
to have I should have liked to—— but it is too late. I have passed 
close to my happiness without seeing it. I thought of that as I listened 
to you. (4A pause, then with an outburst.) Oh, yes, you are right, the man is a 
villain! I see him for what he is now. How he has made use of me, 
sullied and broken me—— And I love him still! 





ANTONIN (deeply moved). Yes, when one is in love, one is like that 





just 
like that. It is in vain one sees, knows, repeats things to one’s self, the— 
well, you know—one still loves. 

Lyp1& (deeply moved). Adieu, my friend, 1 count on you. (de nods assent, and 


rushes out. ) 


Tete < 
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ACT IV 


First Tableau. 


Seéne : PAUL ASTIER’S room. To the right, a dressing-room partly seen through the 
wide-open door. Chimney-piece to the left. Evening. Lamps and candle-brackets lit. 


SCENE I 
CHEMINEAU, STENNE, then LORTIGUE 


Scene in dumb show. 


Chemineau in evening dress, white tie, stretched out on the divan, is reading a newspaper by 
the light of one of the candle-brackets. Stenne, the little manservant, comes and goes noiselessly 
between the two rooms, lights the gas in the stove under the kettle, goes and looks at the time by 
the little Louis-Seize clock on the chimney-piece. He has his master’s dress-coat and waistcoat 


over his arm, and hangs them carefully over the back of an arm-chair. 

Cuemineau. What o’clock is it, Monsieur Stenne? 

Srenne. Half-past seven, Monsieur Chemineau. 

Cuemingau. The deuce! The guv’nor’s late. And there was no sitting at 
the Chamber to-day, either. 

LorTIGUE (entering hastily, in evening dress, programme in hand). Not come yet? 

Stenne. Not yet. 

LorTIGUE (without seeing Chemineau). Hang it! The whole dinner party are here, 
ministers and their wives, the Academy, the Embassies, there is only the 
host wanting, and (scoffagly) our incomparable novelist. 

CHEMINEAU (still at full length). What novelist ? 

Lorticue. Hullo! Are you there? Why, Herscher! He’s the ‘‘ star” 
of the evening. He’s going to read some bits from his last book, Deux 
Francais de ce temps. Haven't you seen our programme with illustrations 
by Montégut and Rochegrosse? (feading.) ‘* Grand Fancy Fair at the Hotel 
Padovani, in aid of the Children’s Hospital.” 

CHEMINEAU (calling from the divan). Let’s have a look. 

Lorticue. It’s an idea of genius—my own, by the way—this exhibition 
of the fashionable novelist, a man who never goes out anywhere. Through 
it, we've disposed of more than five hundred tickets at forty francs apiece ; 
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the reading will take place in the garden; with coloured lights in the 
branches, it will be fairly-like ! 
Cueminzau. Are you to be one of the diners? 





Lorticuz. I? Yes, I’m in everything And you? 


Cuemingau. I? Oh, I’m in nothing. 
STENNE (going out). Because you're not from Nimes! 
SCENE II 
LORTIGUE, CHEMINEAU. 


LorTIGUE (going up to divan). 1 say, Maitre Chemineau (caugks), curiously enough, 


I have a perpetual desire to conjugate you like a verb : Chemino, | make 





my way, cheminas 

CHEMINEAU (phlegmatically). Cheminabo, | shall make my way. 

LoRTIGUE (placing a little chair near the divan). YOu have just the head of a man 
who will make his way. (Sitting astride the chair and lowering his voice.) Come, you 
artful old chap, what’s up here? 

Cuemineav. Here? How should I know? It’s from you I get my informa- 
tion. 

Lorticuz. They were ruined, everything was on the point of being sold 
up, and then, no sale at all. They were separated, on the eve of a divorce, 





and here they are in regular honeymoon again What is the real meaning 
of it all? Please observe that my curiosity is quite legitimate. 

Cuemineau. To be sure! 

Lorticue. For, after all, if there is anything wrong in the household, 
one must look out for the safest side to take. 

Cuemingau. Of course! 

Lorticuz. Evidently, the guv’nor is preparing some move—but what move? 

Cuemineav. I wonder. 

LortIGUE (dropping his voice still lower). Between ourselves, he seems to me 
rather weak, in this business—— 

Cuemingau. Maybe! 

Lorticue. In his place, | would have shaken off my burr long ago, in 
one way or another. (Rises and walks about.) But the men of your generation, 
I mean men between thirty and forty, even the strongest of them, 
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are still hampered by a lot of superstitions and scruples. (Lights « cigarette.) 

Cuemineau. How old are you, then, Lortigue? 

Lorticuz. Twenty-three. As my ‘‘ boss’ Astier says, I belong to the 
boat that comes just after yours, presses you hard, and drives you off. 

Cuemineau. So there are no prejudices on that boat? 

Lorticuz. Luggage! Not exactly! 

Cuemineav. None at all? 

Lorticuz. Not a shadow of one! 

Cuemingau. And the gendarme? 

Lorticur. The gendarme! Well, yes, in strictness, if you like—— Although 
at bottom, the gendarme of to-day—— 

Cuemingau. Ha! He puts me in a blue funk, all the same. 

Lorticue. Because you don’t go, as I do, along with Berkeley! Berkeley, 
the metaphysician Nothing actually exists. The world is a phantas- 
magoria! Once admit that principle, and one can please one’s self about 
everything, nothing is of the slightest importance. That’s my theory, I'll 
lend it to you, if you like. 





Cuemineau. Thanks, it’s famous! 1 won’t say but that if the opportunity 
should offer 





SCENE III 


The same, PAUL ASTIER, STENNE. 


Paut AstiER (entering in great agitation, followed by the manservant who takes his hat, overcoat, and 
stick). Is Chemineau here? 

CHEMINEAU (rising). Here! (Folding up his newspaper.) Ready with my report, as 
usual. 

LortiGuE (hurriedly throwing away his cigarette). Make haste, sir. They are all in 
the drawing-room. 

Paut Astier (harshly). You'd better take yourself off to the drawing-room, too. 

LortiGUE (enchanted). Why, certainly. (Goes out airily. ) 

Paut ASTIER (to Stenne). Is everything ready ? 

Srenne. Yes, sir. 

Paut Astizer. You may go. I'll dress myself. 

STENNE (at the door). Will you have the curling tongs? 
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Paut Aster. Yes—— No—— Perhaps. I'll ring. 


(Eait Stenne.) 


SCENE IV 


PAUL ASTIER, CHEMINEAU. 


Paut ASTIER (standing, much agitated, and taking off his coat). What did I tell you about 
love being a fearful nuisance! She’s just tried to poison herself—— 
Cuemingau. She?—— Who? 
Paut Astizr. My wife indeed!—— Lydie, the little postmistress. (Piucks off 
his tie and throws it down.) By a miracle, my dear fellow, I happen to be coming 
through the Avenue Gabriel. I notice a light on the ground floor 
Cuemineau. Your bachelor quarters? 


Your wife? 








Paut Astier. I go in, and amid flowers, light, and the whole surroundings 


of our gala days, I find her on the point of despatching herself ad patres. 
‘‘T have come home to die.” 


Cuemineau. Charming creature! 
Paut Aster. Fancy me, in my position, with such a scandal! Two 


minutes later, and the thing would have been done. (Throws his waistcoat furiously 


into a chair. ) 
Cuemineav. A nice kettle of fish! 
Paut ASstiER (his linen rumpled, and with a tragic air). And she had set her mind on 


it too! I had a good struggle to get the deadly thing from between her 
teeth 





and no sham poison, I can tell you. (Feeling in his pocket and taking 
out a little pink bottle, which he places on the chimney-piece.) The real article, something ful- 
minant! Strychnine, aconitine, or something of the sort, the best she 
could get out of her Antonin’s laboratory. 

Caeminzau. The chemist fellow? 

Paut Astier. Exactly. (Goes into his room for a moment.) 

CHEMINEAU (advancing, and looking at the bottle, with his hands behind his back, as though he were 
afraid it would bite him). He’s right! Quite the genuine article, I should say, that 
draught. (Leans forward, sniffs, and turns away.) What a queer idea, after all—— A 
woman must be tremendously in love with a man—— What luck you’ve 
got, what luck, I say! And how did you end matters? 


Paut ASTIER (re-entering with neck and arms bare). By a real tour de force! (wiping his 
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hands.) In less than an hour I succeeded in consoling her, in proving to 
her, as clear as daylight, that she was the only woman I loved in the 
world, that she had only to go home to papa like a good girl. And all the 
time I was beset by this thought : ‘‘ Twenty-five people dining with me 
to-night.” 


Cuemineav. Sapristi! You’re a smart fellow 





If I'd thought of those 
twenty-five people it would have spoiled my appetite. 





Paut AstiER (taking up his nail-brush). Unluckily 

Cuemineau. Unluckily ? 

Paut ASTIER (comes back brushing his nails). She had left a letter at home. 

Cuemineav. The devil! 

Paut Astier. A touching adieu to her father, and I fear the old chap, 
on his return home—— 

Cueminzau. Did she name you? 

Paut Astier. No fear of that! She loves me too much. (Goes into his dressing-room. ) 

Cuemineau. Now that’s something like emotion! A man must live at twice 
the usual rate in moments like that. Ah! there’s no chance of such a 


thing happening to me, in my omnibus-horse life 





between the Palais 
de Justice and old Boutin’s office—— I don’t know what I wouldn’t give 
But what will the unfortunate girl say? What tale can she invent? 





Paut AstTIER (re-entering in black trousers and white shirt front, putting the links in his cuffs). Oh, 


you understand-—— I put her in a cab—— and took her back to the 
corner of her own street, then, Egad : ‘‘ You’re a woman, and you know 
how. to fib, get out of it as best you can, my girl!” And here I am. 


CHEMINEAU (taking breath). Wh-ew-ew ! 

Paut Astier. Now let us talk of serious things. You saw the ladies? 
(Lights a little spirit-lamp on the chimney-piece.) 

Cuemineav. Breakfasted with them this morning, as usual. This evening 
we dine together, and then I take them to the gala-performance at the 
Opera. They talked of you a good deal, as you may imagine—— 

Paut Astier. Naturally!  ( deats the curling tongs. ) 

Cuemineau. I am keeping alive the sacred fire, but I won’t conceal from 
you that Mademoiselle Esther is not best pleased; she thinks this affair is 
dragging, dragging terribly. 
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Paut AstiER (curling his moustaches). Ah! my friend, it’s terrible. I get no 
further. 

Cuemingav. Impossible! Does Josephine resist Napoleon? 

Paut Astizr. She changes her mind every day. She will, then she won't. 
What spoils everything is that she has seen Esther; she thinks her too 
pretty. 

Cuemingavu. You owe that to your secretary, who has betrayed you, as 
usual. How can you keep that fellow Lortigue about you? 

Paut Astier. I keep him— (Puts out the spirit-lamp.) I keep him because nothing 
is rarer than a man of determination, and nothing more precious in fitting 
season. 

Cuemineau. A man of determination he is, indeed! If his whole boatload 
are like him, we shall see sport! Meanwhile, my dear fellow, you are 
playing the fool—— To please your wife, you have postponed the sale of 
Mousseaux. All right! I put off, and put off—— but pay you must, 
nevertheless. Then you let her throw away your last halfpence—— this 
giving up the Caussade rent, these festivities, receptions—— 

Paut ASTIER (clenching his teeth, putting a finishing touch to his tie). Yes, all to please 
her! Whether I succeed or not, I don’t know, but I do know, very well, 





that I’ve a fierce longing (Makes a furious gesture. ) 

CHEMINEAU (smiling). To get rid of her—— 

Paut Astier. To think that such a chance should offer itself! 

CHEMINEAU (frightened). Such a chance! (lances at the little pink bottle. ) 

Pau ASTIER (putting on his waistcoat). To be sure; Esther de Sélény. 

Cuemineau. Ah! yes, Esther de Sélény, you frightened me—— 

Paut Astiger. What do you mean? 

Cueminzav. Nothing, nothing—— Yes, it’s a superb chance, and no 
mistake—— Only take care, there are rivals on the same trail, and no 
insignificant ones ! 

Paut Astizr. Who, for instance? 

Cuemingau. Count Adriani. 

Paut Astier. Pepino! Come, | say—— We will give him Aunt Kate—— 

Cuemingeav. Oh! dear me, no! She’s for me, Aunt Kate. I’ve reserved 
her 
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Paut ASstIER (pauses in the act of putting on his coat). What? 

Cuemingav. I assure you, that’s what I’m driving at And contrary 
to your theory that women don’t like laughter, it’s by laughter that I’ve 
caught this dame—— doubtless because she’s in mourning. 

Paut ASTIER (with a forced laugh). Well, I’m hanged! Chemineau, you 

Cuemingau. Chemino, | make my way, cheminas 

Paut Astizer. You're always telling me I’m a smart fellow, but it 
strikes me—— (Puts on his coat.) 

CHEMINEAU (helping him). Egad! my boy, the struggle for life! I too struggle —— 
for old Boutin’s practice. Besides, the thing doesn’t interfere with you; 
Esther’s fortune remains intact, and isn’t it better that you should have me 
for your uncle and installed in the family circle? I will help you to join it. 
Believe me, he’s more dangerous than you fancy, the young Noble-Guard. 
You’ve not yet seen him in uniform?—— Quite killing! And then he is 
always on the spot, never letting go his hold—— For instance, this 
evening, he is coming to join us at the Opera. 

Paut Astizr. But he dines here. 

Cuemineavu. He'll leave early, you see! 

Pau Astizr. I defy him to He'll get a lesson in politeness. 

Cuemingau. Anyhow, I’ve warned you, make the best haste you can, 
it’s high time! 

Paut AstiEr (angrily). Oh! I know that well enough. 


Cuemineav. Now I’m off. Till to-morrow. (Coming back.) I say, Paul. 
Paut Astier. Well? 
CHEMINEAU (pointing to the bottle). Don’t leave that about. (szzit.) 


SCENE V 
PAUL ASTIER, alone, dressed, quite ready, with his orders on, in front of the glass. 


Paut Astier. Oh! yes! that (with surprise.) Why is that here? 
How did it get here?-—— I did nothing to procure it Such things 
are very dangerous to have in the house. It’s fate An odd chance. 
(Taking up the bottle.) Something prompt, sure, that leaves no trace—— Three 


drops ‘in a glass of water And I should be free! ( Violently.) No! 
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No!——__ Never. Never. 








Never ! ( Makes as though to throw the bottle away, and 


stops on hearing his wife’s voice.) 


SCENE VI 
The same, MARIA ANTONIA. 
Maria ANTONIA (who has been standing for a moment in the doorway, with her hair powdered, looking 
superb, in jewels and a low dress). Well, my dear Paul, what is it? 


Paut AsTIER (starting, then immediately taking a tone of cold politeness ). Here I am, my 
dear 





(Shuts his fingers over the bottle, then slips it into his pocket as he walks, up to his wife and offers 
her his arm.) Why, have you taken to powder? 

Maria ANTONIA (taking his arm, affectionately). So that the transition may be less 
sharp, when people see me with the hair proper to my age. —(Ezeunt.) 


Second Tableau. 


Scene : Smoking-room at the Hétel Padovani. 


Evening. After dinner. Through the big window at the back, guests seen passing into the 
covered garden, where the reading is to take place. 


SCENE I 
LORTIGUE, PAUL ASTIER, the Duc DE BRETIGNY, the NOBLE-GUARD in full 


uniform of red and gold, and several other dinner-guests finishing their coffee and smoking. 

Cigars and liqueurs on a table and sideboard. 

LorTIGUE (in the foreground to the left, lounging, and enjoying his cigar and cognac, watches Paul Astier 
at the back). Decidedly, there’s something wrong with the guv’nor to-night. 
I have never seen him so absorbed, he hasn’t uttered three words all dinner- 





time—— A man who’s always so self-possessed, too! Bigre de bigre! 


Is the Ministry going to smash-up! (chaffngly.) Already! 
SCENE II 


The same, the Comtesse de FODER, then MARIA ANTONIA, the Marquise de ROCANERE. 


Tue Comtesse ve Foner (hurrying down the stage). Monsieur Lortigue! 
Lorticur. Comtesse—— 

Tue Comtesse pe Foner. Where is our dear ‘‘ master”? I don’t see him. 
Lorticug. Is it the famous novelist you are looking for? 
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Tue Comtesse pe Foner. Yes! I am anxious to be introduced to him. 
I was too far off, at dinner. 

Lorticue. But M. Herscher has just gone into the garden, to give his 
reading. 

Tue Comresse pz Foner. Oh! Put my chair quite close, so that I may 
have a good look at him 





I am madly in love with that man! 
Lorticue. All right! But let me finish my cigar first. (seeps up to the table.) 
Lorticuz. Listen; I’m ready to introduce you, but on one condition. 
Paut ASTIER (coming down stage). Lortigue ! 

LortiGuE (hurrying to him). Sir! 
Pau ASTIER (after a pause, highly excited). Have you enjoyed your dinner? Were 
the chaudfroids good? 


LortTIGuE (astonished). Why, of course, sir 





Everything was capital. 
Paut Astier. That’s all right! It’s the last meal you will have in my 
house—— I am not sorry that you go away contented. 





LortTIGUE (with a forced smile). Ah! you I resign ? 
Paut Astier. Why, you must have expected it. I have been watching 


your manceuvres for a year or more 





My dear fellow, you're an ass. | 
was the durable part of the establishment; I was the one to side with—— 
I would have made your fortune in making mine. You didn’t understand 
that. So much the worse for you! 


Tue Nosrie-Guarp ( timidly, keeping his distance ). Mr. Secretary, I beg pardon 





Paut AsTIER (¢o Lortigue). Well, we'll settle that little matter presently. 
(Goes up stage.) 

LortiGuE (aside). Ah!—— So he’s not done with me yet. He’s got me 
under his thumb—— Now for some serious cross-examining. Toupet-de- 
Nimes, attention! (Steps towards the Noble-Guard. ) 

Tue Noste-Guarp (pointing to the Comtesse de Foder who is talking at the back of the stage with 
Maria Antonia and Madame de Rocanére). Who was the lady who was chatting with you 
just now? She sat opposite me at dinner. 

Lorticuze. The Comtesse de Foder, a foreigner devoted to celebrities. 

Tue Nosre-Guarp. To celebrities, exclusively? 

Lorticus. Alas! it’s no use, Count, she'll look at no one but M. Herscher. 

Tue Nosre-Guarp. I can’t understand how the women can take to a 
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man like that 





He is not good-looking, he has no uniform. With us a 
fellow of that sort is nobody at all. 

Tue Duc pe BRr&ticny (very smart, coming up to the Noble-Guard). Ah! Monsieur, it’s 
a comfort to hear you talk like that. Your hand!—— Once more !—— 
( The Noble-Guard is taken aback.) Duc de Brétigny, of the Académie francaise. 

Tue Noste-Guarv. Si, si simpatico. 

Tue Duc ve Bréticny. To think, gentlemen, that in this drawing-room, 
which was for twenty years the first academic salon in Paris, I have 
heard the illustrious Astier-Réhu on behalf of the same orphanage (é Paul) 
your father, my friend, read us his Essai sur Marc-Auréle. 

LorTIGUE (who has joined, in a low voice). Not much money in that, I should say, 
the Essai sur Marc-Auréle. 

Tue Duc ve Bréticny. And to think that, this evening, M. Herscher, 
the author of that dreadful book—— 

Paut Astier. What can one do, my dear Duc! Maria-Antonia made a 
point of having him. 

Tue Duc pe Bréticny. Really! That doesn’t strike me as like my dear 
friend——— Please observe that I was at her disposal, that she could have 
asked me for a selection from my Argentiers au xn° siécle. 

(They go up stage.) 

LorTIGUE (following them). Not much money in that, either, I should say. 

Tue Comtesse ve Foner (coming down stage with Madame de Rocantre). What impressed 
me most, my dear, was that scene in the Rue Mazarine, the parting between 
that young ruffian and his sweetheart, that farewell kiss in the shower on 
the pavement, when they were refused the key of their garret 

Mapame ve Rocanére. To think that all that really happened! Why, 
it’s much more amusing than a novel! 





Tue Comtesse pve Foner. Ah! I should like to spend a night in that garret. 
LortiGUE (ina cold, chafing tone). Egad! That’s a good idea 
might arrange the matter. (Z£zit.) 





Perhaps we 


Tue Duc ve Bréticny. Pon my honour, they’re all mad! 

Marta ANTONIA (coming up to the group). I have one fault to find with M. Her- 
scher, he has forgotten to mention the mothers, for even these wretches, 
whose story he tells us, must have been children once! They had cradles; 
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mothers who leant over them in their sleep: ‘‘ What will he be when he 
grows up?” And their mothers pictured them rich, beloved, respected—— 
imagined every kind of future for them, except the abomination that actually 
was to be. Oh, the poor mother of Cain! 

Tue Duc pe Bréticny. You forget, my dear friend, that a great poet had 
already spoken magnificently of that mother. It was sacred. This gentleman 
hadn’t the right to touch that. 

Marta Antonia. Victor Hugo 





true; I remember ( reciting ) 


Ils pleuraient tous les deux, aieux du genre humain, 
Le pére sur Abel, la mére sur Cain!... 


LorTiGUE (to Maria Antonia). Madame, they are all in their places. M. Her- 





scher wants to know if he can begin 

Maria Antonia (to Brétigny). Your arm, my dear Duc. (she takes the Duc’s arm 
and goes out on the left, followed by the rest of the guests. ) 

Tue Comtesse pe Foner (to Lortigue). And mind you place me quite close. 
( Takes his arm. ) 

Tue Nosie-Guarp ( disengaging himself from the Marquise de Rocanére, who has been whispering 
to him). Excuse me, Marquise, but I cannot be present at the reading. (sips 
away quietly up stage towards the right, while Madame de Rocanére goes out at left, on the arm of another guest.) 

Paut ASTIER (whispers hurriedly to Lortigue). Escort Madame, then come back and 


speak to me here. 
(Lortigue and the Comtesse exeunt to the left. Paul Astier hurries out, at back, on the heels of the Noble- 


Guard, whose manauvre he has been watching.) 
SCENE IIl 
PAUL ASTIER, the NOBLE-GUARD. 


Paut AstiER ( re-entering with the Noble-Guard, whom he pushes in front of him). No, no, my 
dear Pepino. It’s impossible! 





Tue Nosrte-Guarp (protesting). But, my friend, I’ve explained to you 
I am expected—— the little arrangement—— 

Paut Astier. Come, surely you wouldn’t so affront our great novelist! 

Tue Noste-Guarv. Oh, you know I—— novelists—— novels—— 

Paut Astizr. Yes, you prefer the arrangement—— 


Tue Nosre-Guarp (laughing). Si, si! 
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Paut Astizr. So then Mademoiselle Esther expects you at the Opera? 

Tue Nosre-Guanp. It’s agreed! 

Paut Astier. And you reckon on settling the business, thanks to your 
uniform ? 

Tat Nosre-Guarp. Precisely! But don’t tell anybody. 

Paut Astier (twirling his moustache). She’s pretty, isn’t she? 

Tue Nosre-Guarp (opening his eyes like big apples). Cristo! How bella she is! 

Paut Astizr. Simpatica, no doubt? 


Tue Nosre-Guarp. Si, si 





simpatica, that’s just what I was thinking. 
Paut Astier. I said it to save you the trouble. (suddenly becoming very serious.) 
Now, just listen to me. You have seen my shooting cards at Gastine’s ? 
Tue Nosie-Guarp. Si. 
Paut Astizr. You have also seen me in the fencing-room? Thrust and 
parry ! 
Tue Noste-Guarp. Cristo! 
all of which 
turned out very well—— for me. This laid down and well understood, 


Paut Astier. You're aware I have fought ten duels 





I forbid you to pay court to Mademoiselle de Sélény. 
Tue Nosre-Guarv. Ma—— 
Paut Aster. I forbid you to go and join her this evening at the Opera. 
Tue Nosre-Guarv. Ma—— 
Paut Astizer. And I beg you will go and occupy the seat of honour 
that has been reserved for you here. 
Tue Nosre-Guarv. Ma—— 


Paut Astier. For to refuse it would be to insult me, and in twenty-four 





hours 
Tue Nosie-Guarp. Dio santo! 


Pavut Astier. You would have to give me satisfaction. 





Tre Nosre-Guarp. My excellent friend no less—— 

Paut Astier. Come—— In with you, quick—— 

Tue Noste-Guarv. On my word, my dear Paolo, if I hadn’t been 
in uniform, I would have given in to your excellent reasoning, -all the 
more since this novelist is an altogether charming man, and that, by 


nature, I have no fancy for the dJataglia—— But | am in uniform, in full 
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uniform, and for the honour of the dress I wear—— (Makes a step towards back.) 
Paut Astier (fercely). So then you mean to go? 
Tue Nosre-Guarp. Hé! 





Paut Astier. Take care, Pepino, I will bleed you like a rabbit—— 


Tue Nosre-Guarp (mildly). Alas, poverino I know it too well! (smiting.) Ma, 
you understand, the uniform! 





( He bows and goes out. ) 


SCENE IV 
PAUL ASTIER, alone. 


Paut Astier. He’s not a bad chap, only his nerves are too highly strung, 
he’s too impressionable he hadn’t a drop of blood left in his veins 
He won't be any paler when he’s got three inches of cold steel under his 
skin He’s not the fellow to stand in my path. (with an angry gesture.) Ah, 
if the rest were as easy! 











SCENE V 
The same, LORTIGUE, who enters from the back, on the left. 
Lorticur. Here I am, Sir. 


Paut AsTiER ( starting). Ah! It’s yOu. ( Pause. Gives a piercing glance at Lortigue. ) No, 
no! nothing! go back !—— 





LortTIGUE ( smiling and looking at the two doors). Back or out? 


Paut Astier. Back 





We will see about your affair by and by. 


(Lortigue exit at back, to the left.) 
SCENE VI 
PAUL ASTIER alone, then MARIA ANTONIA. 


Paut ASsTIER (in an undertone). What agony! What torture! I am tempted 
to do it, and then I dare not. I shall never dare! 

Marta ANTONIA (entering from the left, weak and overcome. Speaking off). No, 1 beg you, 
leave me; it’s nothing. (he falls into a low chair near the table.) 

Paut ASTIER (going up to her). What's the matter? 

Maria Antonia. What! Are you there? And the master of the house! 

Paut Astizr. Is there such a thing as the master of the house when 


there’s such a crowd of people, and the chairs cost two -louis apiece. 
You are unwell? 
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Maria ANTONIA (fanning herself). Oh, nothing much 
the heat 
Paut ASTIER (going to the window on the right). What an idea that is, too! (opens 





A passing attack—— 








emotion after those cruel scenes Open the window, will you? 
the window.) 

Maria Antonia. Oh, what a relief! (Fans herself rapidly. ) 

Paut AstiER (coming back to her). To have a reading of such horrid things! 

Maria Antonia. Horrid things! How do you know? You have not read 
the book. (smiting.) And i observe that you don’t listen! 

Paut Astien. Thanks, I don’t care for that sort of literature for ladies, 
a story about assassins! 

Maria Antonta. We know your literary tastes; all men of action are like 
that; you prefer Madame de Genlis, the Veillées du Chateau. 
Paut Astizr. This man’s book is the Veillées du Bagne! 

Maria Antonia. I think you are difficult to please, my dear 
Well? 





Ring, 





I beg, and ask them to bring a glass of water 
Paut ASTiER (without moving). What did you say? 








Mania Antonra. A glass of iced water That will set me up again 
Ring, do. 


Paut Astizer. No, no, I'll get it myself. 
(He goes out hastily at back to the right.) 


SCENE VII 
MARIA ANTONIA, the duc de BRETIGNY. 


Tue Duc pe Breticny (entering from the left). Ah, my dear, dear friend, what is 
this I hear? 

Mania ANTONIA (in @ tone of lassitude). Oh, it’s nothing Go back again, 
Brétigny, I beg; if he doesn’t see you there, there’s a risk of his leaving off 
his reading; these latter day authors are so susceptible! 

Tue Duc ve Bréticny (throwing up his arms). Ah, Mari-Anto, Mari-Anto, fancy 
forcing me to listen to that stuff! 





(Exit to the left.) 
SCENE VIII | 
MARIA ANTONIA, PAUL ASTIER. 


Paut Astigr (entering at back from the right, comes close up to her with the glass of water). 
Marta Antonta. You have brought it yourself, that’s very nice of you. 


D. IV & 
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(Pointing to the table.) Put it there Why, you are trembling, my dear 
How pale you are Perhaps it’s the open window. 

Paut Astier (in a low tone). Thanks, no. 

Mania Antonia (still seated). So, this book of Herscher’s doesn’t interest 
you? There are, nevertheless, some good things in it, like the chapter 
about the snare, the mastering of the man by crime! One feels all that 
must be true Don’t you think so? (she takes up the glass, and Paul turns away ; she 
goes to drink, then stops.) YOu are, perhaps, like Brétigny, who asserts that such 
things are only seen among the dregs of the populace, and that society, 
real society, our own, is free from such monstrosities. I am not of his 
opinion. We have had a few fine crimes in the great world. (Puts her glass 
to her lips.) 


Paut AstieR (quickly). Maria! 


@ 
Maria Antonia. My dear ? ( She looks at him, expecting him to speak, and again puts her glass 


to her lips.) 

Paut Astier. Don’t drink it! (de tries to take away the glass. Maria gently resists.) 

Maria Antonia. Why? I’m thirsty 

Paut Astier. Throw it away I beg, I insist Throw it away! 

Maria ANTONIA (who has slowly risen, without letting go the glass, which is still placed on the table). 
So you haven’t the courage to go to the end? You are not one of the strong 
ones, after all! And yet it was prettily planned. It’s quite an every-day 
occurrence for a woman of my age to die suddenly, in the midst of a 
fashionable entertainment. The very audacity of. your crime would cover 
you And you pause on the very threshold; you are moved by so little, 
you tremble, you are upset! You should have sent Lortigue; he wouldn't 
have trembled !—— 

Paut ASTIER (in @ low voice and stammering). 1 dont understand you-— I was 
only afraid that the iced water might upset you, and 

Maria Antonia. Wretch! I have been watching you. And for a long 
time! I knew full well you. would come to that I expected it even 
sooner. Ah! you have had a struggle; I have seen that. Fear, a remnant 
of good form, which takes the place of honour with men like you 
And then you gave in, because you are a wicked man, because you have 


no pity, because the temptation was too strong and you became giddy. 
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Don’t tell me you are not giddy! You had vertigo in your eyes just now, 
before your glass. And even before I saw you slipping the bottle into your 
pocket, | understood and thought : “So then it’s to be to-day!” 

Paut Astier. What madness! 





Come, enough of this! Throw the 
glass away, and let us go in again. 

Mania ANTONIA (removing the glass, as he attempts to take hold of it, and placing herself between the 
table and her husband). And now, Mr. Secretary of State, suppose I were to call 
out, to open the doors wide, and to shout : ‘‘Come and see, come and see 
this man!” 

Paut AstiER (terrified). Maria! 

Maria ANTONIA (lowering her voice). I picked him out of poverty, out of the 
mud. I have made him what he is; everything he has comes from me—— 
to him I have sacrificed my name, my fortune; | have paid all his debts—— 
To restore this gentleman has cost me more than to restore Mousseaux ! 
And now that I have nothing left, that he has taken everything from me, 
to thank me for what I have done, as the price of my love and tenderness, 
see what he brings me to drink : death!—— Me, who have given him 
more than my life! 

Paut AstiERr (fiercely, folding his arms). Well! Do it. What is it stops you? 

Maria Antonia. Yes, yes, you are strong, you are brave, you are sure 
I shall say nothing, for my own sake, for my household’s sake, for the sake 
of yourself whom you know I still love. You are not mistaken! (she steps to 
the window, and throws the contents of the glass out, and then the glass itself. Comes back to him, melting 
gradually to tears.) YeS, I love you, you wicked man, but no longer in the way 
you think. I will no longer be your mistress or your wife, but your 
mother! A mother who is determined her child shall not be an assassin. 
And you would be, you are already! You have hesitated the first time; 
but the second time you would not hesitate, and you would get caught, 
for people always are caught. Then it would be the same as in that 
horrible story (points to the room where the reading is in progress), you would know the 
terror they have known, the same remorse, the same anguish, the same 
agony! And one fine day you would be seen in that place, your neck 
bare, your eyes blinking, tied up like a beast for the slaughter, and maybe 
from the foul crowd gathered together for your execution a voice would 
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shout to you, as to other one: ‘‘ Bravo, Paul Astier!” because you had 





held your head high even on the scaffold—— (Burying her face in her hands.) YOu, 
on the scaffold!|——_ Never! No, it shall never be! Listen: you wanted 
to get rid of me—— it’s done I consent to the divorce! The 


infamous things that need writing I will write, I am ready for all lies, 
ready for every kind of shame, if 1 can only spare you them, my child, my 
dear, dear child 


Paut AsTiER ( seizing her hands violently, kisses them, and bending his head a little, whispers ). 





( She strokes her face with her hand. ) 


Pardon! 

Marta ANTONIA (turning away to hide her tears). Oh! that J always shall. But it 
is life that does not pardon—— Oh, be good, be good, my Paul, be 
honest; you don’t know that everything has to be paid for, my poor child, 
to be paid for! 
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ACT V 


Scene : At Mousseaux, in the Orangery. 


Rows of orange and lemon trees in boxes on both sides of stage; door to the left. In a corner, 
an old harpsichord, a viola, a music-stand of antique make. In the background a wide opening, 
shewing a big gravelled court-yard, at the end of which is seen one of the wings of the chateau. 


One o'clock in the afternoon. A fine, sunny day in September. Posters everywhere. 


SCENE I 


HEURTEBISE, Assistant Gardeners. 


HEURTEBISE (with great animation). Put the table by the entrance for the notary. 
Right! (Looking to the right.) The arm-chairs for the ladies—— Good! (Looking wo 
the left.) A few more chairs this side. We hadn’t enough yesterday. There 
are so many people at this sale. 


SCENE II 
The same, VAILLANT. 


(Vaillant stands in the background, his features are altered and hollow; there is a crape band 
round his felt hat.) 

HEURTEBISE (arranging the chairs). Hullo! Monsieur Vaillant! Are you down 
our way? It’s a long time since we've seen you! 

VAILLANT (coming down stage). It is indeed, my good Heurtebise. (70 the gardeners, 
who touch their caps.) Good day, good day. (To Heurtebise, still busy with his work.) 1 saw 
in the papers that your sale was to take place; I came to spend a day’s 
holiday here, to try and carry off some souvenir with me, some scrap 
of the dear house where my child was so happy. 

Hevrresise (stil! busy). Ah, you arrived late, Monsieur Vaillant; this is 
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already the fifth day. To-day, they finish the guns and the hunting 
things 





then they will sell the stables, and perhaps the orange trees 
if there’s time. (en enter at the back.) Ah! Here are the dealers from Paris, the 
flock of vultures. (Shouting to the dealers who are trying the harpsichord.) Hi! you there! 
Don’t touch; all that corner is disposed of. 

Vaittant. Is the chateau sold? 


Hevrtesise. Yes——-_ The chateau is sold 





The new proprietors are 
already installed: in a sort of flying camp in the Medicis pavilion. 
(Dropping his voice.) Two very rich foreign ladies. They are not up to our 
poor lady. 

Vaittant. Ah, yes, poor lady! 

Hevntesise. It was a bad bit of luck for her, this marriage—— However, 


it’s all over, it seems 





She’s got her divorce. 





Vaittant. And has retired to Ajaccio Well, we see queer things 


in these times 





You stay, I suppose, Heurtebise? 

HEURTEBISE (watching the people arriving at the back). 1 hope so. M. Chemineau has 
told me that I should be kept on. 

Vaittant. Chemineau, their man of business ?>—— 

Heurtesise. Yes, yes! He’s the man who has undertaken the liquidation of 
the old concern, and who, somehow or other, is on the best of terms with the 
new purchasers. (sShouting.) Not that side, Mesdames, those arm-chairs 
are reserved. ( Rushes to the right towards Madame de Rocanére and Madame de Foder, who are accom- 


panied by the Noble-Guard. ) This way 





this way 





SCENE III 


The same, the Comtesse de FODER, the Marquise de ROCANERE, with the 
NOBLE-GUARD leaning on her arm and walking slowly with a stick. 

MapaME DE ROocaNnéERE (while Madame de Foder is talking with Heurtebise to the right, crosses the 
stage along with the Noble-Guard, whom she guides tenderly. Behind this group enter the Notary who takes his 
place at his table). How are you now, dear Count? 

Tue Noste-Guarp. My head’s a little dizzy 
better 

Mapame ve Rocanére. Didn’t I tell you that the Fondette air would cure 


But I’m better, I’m 








you in the end? 
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And 





Tue Nosre-Guarp (/anguorousty). And your tender care, Marquise 
the excellent Marquis’s old Vouvray 





Mapame DE Rocanire (tenderly). The odd thing is that in nursing you I have 
cured myself—— I have given up morphia. 

Tue Nosre-Guar (sitting to the left, and resting his feet on a chair). It’s that monster of 
a Paul Astier who did my business 





Five months on my back, poverino! 
(Languorously.) And. you were not by, Louise. 

Mapame bE Rocanére. Sh-h-h. 

Tue Comresse DE Foper (coming up to them). Well, I hear that the name of 
the new proprietors of Mousseaux is De Sélény. 

Tue Nosre-Guarp (with a start). What! 





Tue Comtesse pe Foner. Two Hungarian ladies 
Tue Noste-Guarp. Cristo! how bel—— 


MapaME DE Rocanéne (severely). Do you know her, Pepino? 


One very pretty—— 


Tue Nosre-Guarp (dropping his eyelids, with a hypocritical air). A litthe—— 

Tue Comtesse pe Foner (sitting down). And you know what people say. It 
seems that Paul Astier, as soon as the legal interval expires, is to marry 
the girl. 

Tue Nosre-Guarp (raising his arms and legs), Ah! So that’s the arrangement ! 
It’s he who—— 

Tue Comtesse pe Foner. Well! what’s the matter? 

HEURTEBISE (wiping his forehead and coming up to Vaillant, who is still seated on a bench, absorbed, 
with his eyes on the ground). And business, Monsieur Vaillant, does that go as you 
like?—— Are you still in the Post Office ? 

Vaittant. No, not now—— I resigned on the death of my daughter. 

Hevrresise. Ah! Good Heavens! Your daughter, that pretty child !—— 
And I never noticed all the black you have about you 
pardon. How did this misfortune happen? 

Varttant. How can one tell!——_ The air of Paris was bad for her 
She came home one evening ill she dragged on for two months, and 
then and then—— (ina low voice, rising.) Oh! if I could find the ruffian 
who killed her 

Hevrtesise. Mademoiselle Lydie! So good, so gentle 








I beg your 

















We all adored 
her up at the house here. I remember when she left the chateau, the 
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day of her terrible scene with Madame——  (vaillant starts.) She came into 
my place trembling all over. 
VAILLANT (astounded). A scene with Madame? With the Duchesse ?. 





HeurresisE (in a lower tone). Why, yes, you know well enough—— Madame 
caught the two of them together. 

VAILLANT (raging). What two?——- My daughter and what other? 

Hevrtesise. Why, you know, the husband——— Paul Astier 





VAILLANT (stifling a cry). Paul Astier——- Then it was he! 


Tue Notary (calling). Heurtebise 








HEvRTEBISE ( quickly, looking up stage ). Mr: Notary —— here I am (To Vaillant. ) 


ll be back in a minute. ( He goes up stage towards the Notary’s table. ) 





VAILLANT (alone at front of stage). Ah, now I see it all My nomination——— 





the Duchesse’s reception of me the last time I was here Yes, yes, 
Paul Astier——- There’s the name she concealed from me up to the 


very end. The name on which her teeth were clenched in her agony. 





(Looks at his watch.) There’s just time to catch the express Five hours to 
be back in Paris—— (Takes a step.) May I lose my name of Vaillant if by to- 


night my daughter is not avenged. 





Hevurresise. D’you know what I’ve just heard : he’s here 

Vaittant. Who? Paul Astier? What has he come here for? 

Heuntesise. Well, you see, though he’s no longer owner of the chateau, 
he is still deputy for the place, and as election time is coming on—— 

Vaittant. Where has he put up? 

Heurtesise. At the Lion d’Argent, of course, the only inn in the town. 

Vaittant. Thanks! Ill make my way thither. 


Heurtesise. Ah! Here are the mistresses (Goes up stage with Vaillant. ) 


SCENE IV 


The same, the MARECHALE, ESTHER, CHEMINEAU, the Tatt Foorman. 


They are in rich summer toilet, with bright-coloured parasols. The Maréchale in pink comes 
down the stage on Chemineau’s arm. Esther stops at the entrance and speaks to the Notary, who 
rises and bows. On the left Madame de Foder and Madame de Rocanére look on with curiosity, 


particularly in the direction of Esther. The Footman follows with cushions. 


THe Mar&cHALE (half tenderly, half dolorously to Chemineau). Ah! friend, what. sacrifices 





ue 
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I am making for you You're tearing my poor great man morsel by 


morsel out of my heart. 

CHEMINEAU (looking at the Marechale with an air of intense delight). Without too much grief, 
come ! 

Tue Marécnate. The first thing is the disappearance of his hat from 
the antechamber. 

CHEMINEAU (laughing). 1 was always mistaking it for mine. 

Tue Marécnate. There’s no longer a plate laid for him. 

CHEMINEAU (good-humouredly). He never came punctually. 

Tue Marécuare. And now, here am I leaving off my widow’s weeds, 
that | had sworn to wear for ever. 





Cuemineau. Come, confess that you feel all the lighter 
you well 


Pink suits 





and then, you see, we are going to get married. 

Tue Marécnare. Ah! hold your tongue, Ferdinand. 

CHEMINEAU (aside). Well, Ferdinand ’s my name. (Aloud.) 1 couldn’t marry 
you in widow’s weeds, Artémise. 

Tue Marécuate. All the same, from time to time you will let me resume 
them, won’t you? 

Cuemineav. What! Your mourning? 

Tue Mareécnate. On certain commemorative dates—— Thus on the anni- 
versary of Carinthia, his glorious defeat. 

CHEMINEAU (gaily). Of course I will. Why, I'll wear mourning myself 


on those days It makes no difference to me Besides, black is the 








regulation wear for an attorney. 


Tue Marecnate. And the Memoirs 





the Memoirs of my hero—— you 
will let me look after them, won’t you? 

Cuemineau. We will both look after them—— He is my affair as well 
as yours, this hero 





They’re very good in the paying way are the 
Memoirs of a great man. I will do as I am doing now, I will look after 
the sales. ( He seats her in one of the chairs on the right, and puts one of the cushions carried by the servant 
under her feet. ) 

EstHER (coming down stage and laughing). Ah! Ah! Very amusing! 

Cuemincau. What's that? 

EsTHER ( pointing to the Noble-Guard before whom Madame de Rocanére is seated with her parasol open, 
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to prevent him from looking at Esther). Count Adriani is there; they are hiding him, and 
have doubtless forbidden him to come and greet us. 

Cueminzau. Well, you see—— He knows what that cost him last time. 

Estuer. Why, that’s true. (summoning Heurtebise who is talking to Vaillant.) Hi! you 
there. Thingamy! (Caiis again.) Thingamy! 

HEURTEBISE (coming to her and taking off his hat). My name is Heurtebise, Mademoi- 
selle. 

Estuer. Your name will be what I please, or you'll have no name 
Go and find me the Mousseaux book, the book in which visitors 





at all 


write their names. 
(Heartebise bows and exit on the left.) 


THe MARECHALE (uneasy). What do you want to do with the register, my 
child ? 

Estner. Nothing—— a whim—— 

Cuemineau. Here is M. Paul, Mademoiselle. 


(Chemineau points to Paul Astier, who appears at the back. There is a general movement of attention 


and curiosity. At this moment the orangery is full of people of all sorés.) 


SCENE V 
The same, PAUL ASTIER. 


He is slightly pale, carefully dressed, head erect. Bows right and left, says a word to the Notary 


at the table as he passes. 


MapamMe vE RocanERE ( while he is slowly coming down the stage—in a whisper ). Paul 
here!—— So he has dared to put in an appearance! 
Tue Comtesse pe Foner. The handsome Ahasuerus paying a visit to 


Esther 
Paut ASstTIER (stopping in front of the ladies). Ah! Mesdames! What a pleasant 








surprise! 

Mapame pve Rocanére. The surprise is on our side, my dear Monsieur 
Astier. 

Paut Astier. Seeing all this corner of the orangery illuminated by such 


a constellation, I ought to have known—— (Catching sight of the Noble-Guard. ) 





han 
a 
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Why, my dear Count 





I am very glad to find you on your legs again.. 
Tue Nosre-Guarp (ironically). And I, too, my dear Paolo 
I can assure you. 





very pleased, 


Pau ASsTIER (to Madame de Rocanére). Does my presence surprise you, Marquise? 
Believe me, it has cost me an effort (pointedly) as well as yourself, I daresay, 
to return to a house where every step awakens so many echoes, so many 
recollections ! 

MapaME DE Rocanmre (a little confused). Alas! Dear Maria-Antonia! 


Tue Comtesse pE Foner. Yes, yes! It’s all very sad But | had set 








my heart on a pair of horses 


Paut Astier. And Madame de Rocanére has sacrificed her own feelings 











in order to accompany you That’s really friendly of her Is it the 
bays you are after? 
Tue Comtesse pe Foner. Precisely, the two high-steppers I am 


madly in love with them. 

Paut AstIER (very coldly). They are pretty, but I fancy they’ll sum up to 
a stiff price. I have come to withdraw one or two objets dart that some 
one was fond of. An old harpsichord Under 
the liquidator’s authority, the things are all going to be sent off this 
evening to Ajaccio (looking towards Esther). I see Mesdames de Sélény—— 
Permit me to go and greet them. (Crosses the stage. ) 


An Italian viola 








Mapame ve Rocanére. That’s very good form of him. 
Tue Comtesse ve Foner (very sincerely). Ah, he always does the right 
thing. 


Tue Nosre-Guarp (comically). Cristo! I should think so !—— 





CHEMINEAU (¢o Paul Astier). Come along. They were getting impatient. (Nodding 
to the Notary.) You can begin, Mr. Notary. 


(The crowd moves up towards the back.) 


Paut ASsTiER (to the Maréchale on the right). The loveliest flowers in the rosary 
are not fresher than you, Maréchale. 

Cuemineav. I have already told her so my friend—— ( Whispering.) 1 remem- 
bered your lesson! 


Tue Notary (at table at back). We are selling a pair of duelling pistols in 
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their case, luxuriously mounted, with bullets and bullet mould. I’ve a bid 
of five hundred francs 





(They crowd round the Notary’s table.) 
A Voice (at back). Six hundred ! 
Mapame ve Rocanére. Six hundred and fifty! 
A Voice (at back). Eight hundred ! 
Mapame pve Rocanére. Eight hundred and fifty! 
A Voice (at sack). A thousand ! 


Tue Notary. I’ve a bid of one thousand francs. 


SCENE VI 


The same, HEURTEBISE. 


HEURTEBISE (entering on the left with the register, aside). Egad! Old Vaillant must have 
been anxious: for a souvenir! A thousand francs! (Aloud, as he comes up to Esther. ) 


Mademoiselle 





here is the book you asked for. 





EstTHER ( pointing to the nearest tree stand ). Good. Put it there (To Paul. ) Some- 








thing I want to show you come and see and you, too, Aunt 


Kate. ( She leads him to the book. ) 








Tue MARECHALE (coming up with an embarrassed air). No, no Later on This 





is not the time The sale is much more interesting. 


EstTHER (to Paul Astier, as she points to the register ). See what I wrote in it on my first 





visit to Mousseaux It was last April, five months ago—— about the 
{5th—— wasn’t it, Aunt? 

Tue MARECHALE (stil? more embarrassed). Why, child, how do you think I can 
remember ? 


Tre Notary. One thousand francs 





Going, going !—— 


Tue MarécHALe (to Chemineau). At that moment I had lost my head I 





was in one of my tearful crises. 
CHEMINEAU (good-humouredly). The defunct was worrying you again, no doubt. 
Tue Marécuate. What d’ you say? 


Cuemineau. Well it couldn’t be helped. 





Tue Notary (a: back). Going! going 





( Brings down his hammer. ) Gone ! 
Paut AsTIER (turning over the leaves of the register). 15th of April. Here we are. ( Reading.) 
‘*Maréchale de Sélény, widow of the great man.” 
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Estuer. And what motto did Aunt Kate write down? 

Tue Marécnate. These young girls are insupportable! 

Paut AstiER (reading). ‘‘A pensée of Joubert’s : ‘A woman can only be 
wife and widow with dignity once——’”’ 
CHEMINEAU (gaily to the Maréchale). Why, that’s capital. I sincerely trust it will 


only happen to you once to be a widow. Indeed I pledge myself to it. 





Tue Mar&cHa.e (to Chemineau). Good humour and wit (Gives him a little tap 
with her fan.) Ah! you are a regular Frenchman. 

Paut AstiEr (continuing to read). ‘‘Count Adriani, officer of the Noble Guard—— 
A proverb of Solomon! (smitating Pepino’s accent.) ‘Love is stronger than death.’” 
He was a great prophet was Solomon; he had foreseen Madame de 
Rocanére. 

Estuer. It was she indeed who cured him of your dreadful sword 
wound. 

Paut AstIER (reading). Ah! at last : ‘‘Comtesse Esther de Sélény.” 

Estuer. There isn’t much of it. But what there is is neither Solo- 


mon’s nor Joubert’s It’s mine. 





Paut Astizr. Only three words in English. 

Estuer. Yes, it was much better form and more discreet, putting it 
like that. 

Paut Astier (reading). ‘*1 shall return.” 

Estuer. I shall return!—— (To Paul with an outburst.) And I have returned 
to this royal domain of Mousseaux. I have returned as I had promised 





myself, as the mistress of the chateau. (Dropping her voice.) And on your arm 
What I will, I will fervently. ( Shuts the register, with an energetic gesture. ) 


(The crowd at the end of the orangery shows excitement.) 
Cuemingavu. Attention, ladies. We must draw nearer ; they are going 


to sell the stables 


Maréchale. ) 





and there’s a tremendous crush! (de goes up stage with the 


Tue Marécuate. Now, Esther, if you want a turn-out 





EstHer. Yes, yes, we're coming. ( Keeping Paul Astier in the front of the stage, under the 
big orange tree, with their heads almost hidden in the foliage. ) What is the matter? Why have 
you such a moody air? Has some light phantom, one of your old flames, 
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appeared to you at the corner of some avenue, as you have been crossing 
the park? 
Paut ASsTIER (smiling). I don’t believe in phantoms. I have never seen one. 


(Vaillant crosses stage at back.) 
SCENE VII 
The same, Grooms leading the horses at the back, in front of the orangery. 


Tue Notary. We now come to a pair of horses in harness, well broken- 
in, and warranted to run well together. (Noise and excitement in the crowd.) Silence, 
please ! 

CHEMINEAU (turning, then calling). Mademoiselle Esther ! 

Paut Astier. In a moment! (70 Esther.) What you call my moody air is 
the mask, my dear Esther, the face one puts on for business and society. 
But listen carefully to me 

Tue Notary. I’ve a bid of eight thousand francs. 

Tue Comtesse ve Foner. Eight thousand five hundred ! 

Anotuer Voice. Nine thousand! 

Paut Astier. In certain words, that as a rule we utter mechanically, there 
is a secret spring that suddenly opens them, explains them to us, and 
shows us their very depths. The word ‘‘Love” is one of these. And 
I now understand its sense for the first time in my life. 

Tue Notary. Nine thousand francs bid! 


Tue Comtesse pe Foper. Ten thousand! 


Paut Astier. Up to this day, up to this glorious moment, I have lived a 
life of combat, of furious and insatiable ambition. I have marched straight 
ahead, without scrupie or pity, hardened in the fire like a blackthorn. I 
have been cynical, ferocious And not by my own fault. I am a product 
of my time, and others are coming after me who will be more implacable 
still! And now I love you, my Esther! You are the first and the only 


woman to whom I shall have said it without lying. I love you! And what 


I feel is a thing so new, so extraordinary A calming-down, a slackening 
of tension in my whole being, something potent and benign that envelops 
and disarms me, and, if you choose, can make a new man of me, can change 
all my combative instincts into instincts of goodness. 
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EsTHER (smiling). Good gracious, my dear friend, you frighten me! Do 
you often have these moods? 

Paut Astizr. Tease! 

Esruer. It’s only a passing fit, isn’tit? Come, that’s right. Reach me 
that white bunch, just over my head. 

Tue Notary (shouting out the bids). Eleven thousand—— Eleven thousand five 
hundred—— Twelve thousand 





Estner. Not that one, the one higher up; it’s much finer. 

Tue Comtesse pve Foner. Thirteen thousand! 

A Voice (on the left). Fourteen thousand ! 

Ester (to Paul Astier, who offers her the flower he has just reached). No, keep it. It is 
myself. And it is for you. I give you myself. 

Paut Astier. Thank you! (Zeans over to kiss her hand. ) 

Estuer. A wasted kiss. I have my glove on. 

Tue Notary. Fourteen thousand !—— 

Paut Astier. Well then—— there 


bare arm.) 





( He slips his hand above her glove, on to the 


A Voice (on the right). Fifteen thousand ! 

Estuer. Take care, they can see us. 

Paut AStTIER (coolly, without turning round). There’s no one here. 

EstHer (smiling). Always master of yourself! And that’s how I prefer you, 
how I want you to be, with your cold eyes gleaming, and your audacious 
domineering mouth! I am like that too, daring and self-willed. 

Tue Comtesse ve Foner. Fifteen thousand five hundred ! 

Tue Marécuare. Esther! Esther, do come—— 


Paut Astizr. Stay where you are! (Aloud.) Twenty thousand! (sensation. 





To Esther.) They are quite worth it, and I wanted to offer them to you 
Estuer. To me! As a wedding present? How nice of you! 
Tue Notary. Twenty thousand francs!—— Going at twenty thousand 
francs ! 





Estuer. With riches and beauty on my side; with power and boundless 








audacity on yours A woman like myself—— A man like you 


Paut Astier. Between us we'll grasp the world. 


Estuer. The wide world, my well-beloved master ! 
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SCENE VIII 


The same, VAILLANT. 


VAILLANT (has come in on the left a moment ago, and appears to be waiting for the colloquy between the 


lovers to come to an end; he comes up and calls). Monsieur Paul Astier! 





Tue Notary. Any other bidders Going! 

Vaittant. Monsieur Paul Astier! (Paul turns and step towards him. Vaillant stops him by 
a gesture with his left hand). We struggle for life, do we not, young man? 

Tue Notary! Going! 

VAILLANT (slowly brings forward the pistol he has been concealing behind his back coldly). 1 am 


armed, you are not (Aims and fires.) and I annihilate you, ruffian ! 





Tue Norary (at back). Gone! 


(Paul Astier éwirls round and falls dead at Esther’s feet.) 


Varttant. Gone! that’s the word. 


(Throws the pistol in front of him and folds his arms over his breast. The women shriek, the horses 


plunge at the back.) 
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We are concerned with the man, 
not his work. This is to be a portrait- 
sketch and not a critical verdict. 

The work will stand, as imperishable 
as the French language, and endure while 
that language endures. As time goes 
on, its perishable elements will crumble 
away; the mass will remain like the an- 
cient monuments of the south, warmed 
by the smiles of endless succeeding suns, 
a model to be imitated by future archi- 
tects, a noble source of joy to the traveller. 

But the man must go the way of 
men; and it would be sad that he should 
leave no record, for as few artists have 
been so closely like their work, it would 

ng generations, of which that work is 


sure, should fail to light on the man o’ercast by envious shade. Besides, 
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any work of art must gain in the eyes of the student by a fuller know- 
ledge of its author; it is the part of our admirable dramatist’s friends 
to lead him forward from behind the scenes, and present him to a public 
eager to thank him. Only let such officious allies beware lest, after 
bringing him forward, they discredit him by setting the garland askew with 
which they desire to crown him. 

We have seen Emile Augier’s rival, Alexandre Dumas fils, doubt his 
friends so far as to trust none but himself with the task of elucidating 
his work by unveiling the author. The long prefaces to his collected plays, 
the full appendices to the Acting Edition (Edition des Comédiens), are not 
merely such an analysis as Corneille was wont to add to his pieces; they 
are confessions, in which the artist throws open his studio—that is to say 
his heart—to the public, displays his sketches, which, in fact are his expe- 
rience, and reveals, under the wounds he has received in the battle of life, 
the sources of the dramas which otherwise might have been regarded as 
the spontaneous outcome of his fancy. 

Dumas will leave the world evidence of unimpeachable value for the 
identification and perpetuation of his personal appearance, as a standing 
commentary on his intellectual efforts; there is the bust by Carpeaux, 
a work of marvellous anatomy and vitality, and three portraits, by Dubufe, 
Meissonier, and Bonnat, wherein the masters have done more than 
record his features, and revealed the soul that lies within. .In Dubufe’s 
picture it is the soul of a seeker; in Meissonier’s it has found what it 
sought, it is in possession and rejoices; in Bonnat’s it is authoritative. 
Add to all this an enormous correspondence, which will some day fill 
many volumes, and leave not one dark corner of an individuality which 
will be as well known to our grandchildren as Voltaire is to us. 

There is nothing of the kind concerning Augier. His printed editions 
are devoid of preface, beyond a few lines of reply to some unintelligent 
criticism, or of vindication in answer to official censorship. His corres- 
pondence, always very limited and brief, will throw no light on the man. 
Indolent by nature, he only takes up the pen as his tool. Not much of 
a traveller, residing in a rural suburb, with his family under his wing, 
little troubled by consultations from hysterical admirers who knew before- 
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hand the only specific, the wordless remedy he ever prescribed, he 
had no more occasion to reply than desire to write, and his letters, 
rare and short, reveal nothing beyond his well-known cordiality, and the 
sound style, always unambitious but never weak, which is nature’s gift. 

Unlike Dumas, the record of sculptors and painters will leave to 
posterity but little to aid the critic. This is the result of a peculiar 
ill-fortune which it. would be worth while to trace to its cause. Why 
have artists who have succeeded with others—Lehmann, the elder Dubufe, 
in two separate attempts, Barre, Carrier-Belleuse—failed almost completely 
in representing so fine a face, created, it would have seemed, to inspire 
their talent? M. Jalabert alone caught a likeness at the time when the 
poet had retired. from public life; but his Augier, though the likeness 
is pleasant, is walking away from us across the picture, in profile, stick 
in hand; he does not look at us, and we cannot read his soul in his eyes. 

Thus the pen should be encouraged which endeavours here to make 
good the deficiencies of the brush and modelling tool; for it may perhaps 
find equal difficulty in the latent complexity of the sitter. 


* 
* * 


Emile Augier is a son of the south, transplanted to the north. He 
was born and bred at: Valence, on the shores of the Rhéne, beyond the 
fogs and the mysticism of Lyons, and his roots lie in the soil of Pro- 
vence. His family lived at Orange, where the finest theatre erected by 
the Caesars in France still remains standing. Echoes of Terence, sleep- 
ing for centuries under its proscenium, lay perhaps, awaiting the devel- 
opment of a brain so fit to harbour them on their awaking. If Augier 
had not come into the world under their auspices, we feel that he could 
not have produced such a play as La Cigué for his first piece: It startled 
Paris too much by its original and racy flavour as soon as it blossomed 
there. This was not the aroma of scholastic hellenism, a - borrowed 
savour of André Chénier; it was the very essence of the Greek stock, 
of the grapes of the Hermitage vines, offshoots from Cyprus and. the 
gardens of Venus. - And again, if the poet had lingered in the south, 
nurtured -by the sun of Avignon, or in blissful contemplation of the 
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Thyrrhenian sea, it may be supposed that he would never have consulted 
the oracle Balzac, and followed the bitter counsel of his smoky inspiration. 

No one who has ever seen the purely Italian head of the elder Augier 
could doubt from whom his son inherits his Graco-Latin proclivities ; 
but his own head, of broader outline and fuller flesh, derives much of its 
charm from the mother’s side. 

Madame Augier was the daughter of Pigault-Lebrun. When the young 
lawyer, who was destined to be her husband, saw her for the first time, 
he was so struck by her beauty that on his return home he almost fainted. 
The cares of a family, and at a later time the prolonged sufferings which 
crippled her husband, too early faded this loveliness, leaving to Madame 
Augier only her indestructible charm; while her mother, who lived with 
her, preserved to extreme old age the delicacy of exquisite features, and 
the witchery of a happy smile. This enchanting grandmother, in fact, 
instead of wearing herself out in nursing an invalid, had only to share 
the good spirits of a husband who could not grow old. How youthful he 
remained is proved by an anecdote of which none but a man of that gener- 
ation could have been the hero. 

When he was already past middle age, Pigault one day had a dispute 
with an officer, an old friend of his. The affair took a serious turn, and 
a duel was the result. A meeting was arranged, there were to be no 
seconds, as both parties were equally afraid of any gossip which might 
warn their wives. Next morning they met in a little wood, near a village; 
each man fired, and Pigault’s arm was broken. His adversary, grieved at 
his own success, made his antagonist comfortable in a ditch, and ran to 
the village for a surgeon. No sooner was he gone than a smart peasant 
maiden came by; she stopped to pity the wounded man and bewail his 
injury. She took the kerchief from her neck and improvised a bandage 
which she moistened with her tears. Very feeling hearts had the peasant- 
maidens of the First Empire! Pigault, touched by her kindness, wiped 
her eyes with his available hand—and very fine eyes they were. The 
scene took a very tender turn, and ended? Well, as the author of Les 
Hussards de Felsheim would have made it end in his most dashing 


romance. So much so that the anxious adversary, presently returning, 
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ceased to pity him, and might have said with Fabrice in L’ Aventuriére : 


‘*Je vois décidément qu'il n’a rien de perclus, 
Et que je me forgeais des remords superflus.” 


Such blood as this must have transmitted a strain of high spirit to its 
inheritors. And Emile Augier was not the man to belie it, as we learn 
from the dedication of his first work ‘‘to the memory of his venerated 
grandfather.” 

We have said enough about his ancestry, and will go on to his envi- 
ronment, according to the orthodox modern method. 

When he was eight years old, Augier was brought from the south to 
Paris, where his father was about to purchase an appointment as lawyer 
to the Privy Council. . The family settled in the Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 
and the child went daily to school under a certain M. Boniface, a sound 
grammarian, who taught him the elements of French, geography, and arith- 
metic, subjects to which little attention was paid in the high-schools of the 
time. The Academician of to-day is still grateful to his deceased teacher, 
being one of those men who care more for a thorough mastery of necessary 
knowledge than for a smattering of superfluous information. And his good 
faith is not above suspicion, when he goes into raptures over some 
trivial display of useless learning, exclaiming : ‘‘ Bless me! How much 
you know!” 

It was not till he was nearly eleven that he was sent as boarder to 
a house kept by M. Hallays-Dabot, in the Rue de la Vieille-Estrapade, 
at the back of the Collége royal de Henri IV, where he attended the 
classes. For three years he and the Duc d’Aumale were rivals for the 
highest places, and he was one of the lads selected by that Prince’s 
tutor, M. Cuvillier-Fleury, to be his constant companions in school and 
in the playground. 

It must be explained that out of school hours, during which the 
King’s sons mingled on a footing of absolute equality with the other 
pupils, their sports, in a garden apart, were joined in by a few chosen 
companions. They invited these lads to breakfast at their private table, 
and the masters not unfrequently took the whole party together to 
prepare their lessons afterwards. Often, too, the lads. went all together to 
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Neuilly, where the royal gardens afforded a wider space for sports of 
all kinds. And of course, among boys who were on these familiar 
terms, etiquette was a thing unknown, thanks to frank simplicity on one 
side and gentlemanly tact on the other. At a later date the young 
Princes gladly tightened these bonds of friendship, the Duc d’Orléans 
with Alfred de Musset, the Duc d’Aumale with Emile Augier, the Duc 
de Montpensier with Jules Barbier, not to mention their intimacies with 
other of their schoolfellows who showed no promise of becoming poets. 

His studies ended, Augier brought with him from college, besides 
the Prince’s regard, a bundle of manuscripts which sufficiently proved the 
reality of his vocation. It is quite likely that the Highlanders (sic) in 
five acts—written when he was in the second form was, as he asserts, 
utterly extravagant and tiresome; I suspect that this was not the case 
with a drama at which he had worked in secret, Le Lache (the Coward) 
—again five acts in verse—of which the climax, all I ever came to know 
of it, was highly original. A comedy in prose, written in partnership 
with his schoolfellow Albert Aubert, had been the work of his leisure 
from philosophical study, also a play called Charles VIII a Naples; in this 
his partner was the son of a friend of his father’s, Nogens-Saint-Laurent, 
the famous lawyer. 

Till an opportunity should offer for introducing to the public these 
offsprings of his dalliance with the Muses, he entered himself at the Ecole 
de Droit (School of Law). 


Ah! that was a happy time for the Paris student—about 1840. Peace 


reigned at home and abroad, like a sun permanently set in the sky of 
France; for M. Guizot had hardly begun to play, blindfold, the game 
which was to bring so many new and strange cards on the table to 
affect our destinies : Lamartine, Napoleon III, Cavour, Eugénie de 
Montijo, Emile Ollivier, Garibaldi, Bismarck, Delescluze. 

Yes, the students of 1840 will for ever remain the privileged gener- 
ation in the history of French youth. Never will such light-hearted 
youngsters be seen again. If they had but bread assured to. them from 
day to day, and that was always Augier’s case, they washed it down 
with the sparkling wine of gladness. In those days Augier and two of 
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his friends had but one dress coat and one twenty-franc piece among 
them. They wore the dress coat in turn to visit the frail and fair, and 
made a show with the gold piece which was intended to dazzle them. 

And the songs, the laughter, the side-splitting glee of reciting their 
Rabelais! Nowadays a French student, half-buried in translations of 
German pessimism, suggests Orestes in the Delphic sanctuary, haggard 
amid snorting Furies. | defy any one to detect the remotest suggestion 
of such a comparison in the series of ‘‘Student Life” sketched by Gavarni 
—a perfect field of poppies, which blossomed at that happy epoch. 

But the deuce was in it when a prudent parent now and then would 
pluck the gaudy flower and stick it in a lawyer’s office, under pretence 
of breaking it into routine. This was what the elder Augier did one 
fine day, far more alarmed by his son’s play-writing than by his dissipa- 
tions. Happily for the captive, if the cage was odious, the keeper was 
a man of penetration. M. Masson was not slow to perceive its unsuit- 
ability to the bird. Within three months of the youth’s incarceration he 
sent for him to his private room : 

‘*You hate the office, Monsieur Augier?” 

‘‘Well, sir, not too utterly.” 

‘‘Quite enough, I suspect—Well, do not come any more. I will say 
nothing about it to your father.” 

But once again the dismissed clerk put himself under the orders ot 
his master. It was in 1848, in the days of June, and in the ranks of 
the National Guard. M. Masson, as we know, was killed, bravely leading 
the battalion he commanded, showing how a hero may dwell disguised 
under a lawyer’s robes. 


* 
* * 


But we have only come to the spring of 1844. The law-student 
had contrived, in hours stolen from his studies, to write La Cigué (Hem- 
lock), and in this his complex temperament first betrayed itself. This 
work of a not too well regulated youth is an anathema against debauch- 
ery. Paul de Saint-Victor, with his large eyes, saw in this play an 


apologue of the Disgust of Life, and to prove the fact elaborated an 
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essay on the dbuyic, the tedium vite, in antiquity—Greek, Latin, 
Judaic, Hindoo, and even Chinese. What stuff! Clinias has no more to 
do with Litai-Pey than with Solomon and M. de Sénancourt. The worthy 
Athenian will find life a good and delectable thing, when once he has 
scrambled out of the slough of vice and married an innocent girl. But 
observe with what peculiar bitterness he condemns the companions who 
have taken advantage of his innocence. In the same way, in L’Aven- 
turiére, Fabrice reviles the audacious and poisonous influence of the 
women. who led him astray from the right path. Is not such austerity 
strange in the soul of a follower of Rabelais, and at four-and-twenty ? 
But does it not throw a light on the failure of those who have tried to 
depict the outside of the man? There is so much below the surface in 
this sitter who is so hard to paint! 

At any rate, and in spite of its penitential moral, La Cigué found no 
favour in the eyes of the poet’s family. They heard it read with positive 
consternation, and the father, though a man of the highest culture and a 
large mind, nevertheless went to the director of the Comédie-Francaise, 
to implore him not to encourage the writer of so mad a piece by accept- 
ing it. It was quite unnecessary. The mere novelty of such a work was 
enough to ostracize it at once.  Lireux, at that time the manager of the 
Odéon, took it in out of charity, convinced that the public would have 
nothing to say to it. He was mistaken—managers are so often mis- 
taken—and Emile Augier awoke to find himself famous. | 

We will leave him to pursue his career, developing his originality, 
extending his aims, abandoning the drama of fancy to rise to the satire 
of life, and finally, in Le Fils de Giboyer, attaining a level which Comedy 
had not before reached. This the reader must acknowledge when he 
observes that the whole of French society is put upon the stage, old 
France in the Marquis d’Auberive, with his impotent malice; citizen France in 
M. Maréchal, full of self-satisfied egoism; the socialist France of the future, 
ripening through thick and thin, under the. manure heap of Giboyers. 

But it is no part of our task to analyze Augier’s works, and in relat- 
ing his life we aim only at telling so much as may contribute to our 
knowledge of the man behind the artist, by studying his development. 
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Here we have the evolution complete; henceforth he will be always the 
artist we now see him, producing plays as an orange-tree bears oranges. 
Neither love nor grief, no cataclysm in heaven or on earth can check 
the process; we need say no more on that point, and devote ourselves 
to the study of the man. 

It was at this period, too, in his career, that my good star threw me 
in his way. 

I had just written a play, my first, and I did not know what to think 
of it. Jules Barbier, one of the most faithful of my college friends, 
advised me to read it to Augier. Hehad known him at the young Princes’ 
parties, and they had come together again since, at the Théatre-Francais, 
where Barbier himself had just brought out a grand drama, overflowing 
with pvetry, and passion, and faith, My own play was a mere trifle, 
but he took as much interest in it as if it were a great work, and he 
gave himself no peace till he had placed it, and me, under the egis of 
his illustrious friend. 

More than forty years have elapsed, and still I can see the little room 
in the Rue de Vaugirard where I and my manuscript were introduced to 
his notice; or rather I see him in it, as he appeared, the sole object of 
my regard, after we had waited a few minutes. He came in with a rush, 
apologizing eagerly for the brief delay, as for a breach of friendliness to 
be made good. Then, by his endless and courteous kindness, he at once 
broke down the barrier which his early triumph had placed between 
himself and the humble apprentice before him. He listened to my verse 
and praised it generously, as though he could not have wished it better, 
and at once our pipes were lighted, and he shed on us the far brighter 
glow of his brilliant humour. 

It was the time when the failure of his Homme de Bien had disgusted 
him with the drama of daily life, and he was ‘‘ washing his hands of it in 
ambrosia,” writing, that is to say, Les Méprises de l’Amour, a comedy 
that should be played with /’Embarquement de Cythére as a background, 
in that blue glade of Watteau’s. Gabiolle’s rippling merriment was on 
the poet’s lips, as he made fun of his two visitors, both, like Adraste, 
love-lorn youths just then. As for him, who was never crossed in love, 
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far from it, and on whom the Queen of the Spinettes, who had no 


objection to a man of genius, was lavishing a glorious life, he poured 


forth the intoxication of good fortune in inexhaustible wit (4). 

Before Daudet, and except on a certain occasion when I took Edmondo de 
Amicis to call on him, I never was present at so brilliant a display (2). And 
indeed a certain constitutional delicacy repressed to some extent the subtler 
exuberance of the novelist of Nimes; while Augier, at seven-and-twenty, 
was bubbling over with the vigorous flow of wit which strong health 
supplies to the spirits, when the heart sends the tide of youthful blood 
untainted to the brain. 

His portraits show him as already mature, with lines in his face, and 
his hair grown thin; and this is a pity as representative of a class of 
which he was at that time a most engaging example. They exaggerate, 


’ 


too, his resemblance to Henri IV, ‘‘the sham Emile Augier,” as Auré- 
lien Scholl amusingly called him. The proportions only are really alike; 
the softer features are entirely unlike; and, if Kings are to be the stand- 
ard of comparison in the matter, a transfer of the face of Francis 1 
over the harder features of Henri IV, though it complicates the type, 
increases the likeness. The singular whiteness of his complexion was 
relieved by a brilliant colour in the cheeks, and heightened by a brown 
beard cut in the style of the best busts of the Renaissance. A pair of 
piercing eyes beamed from under delicate and feminine eyebrows. There 
was something feminine, too, in the tender modelling of the fine forehead, 
with its fringe of silky, waving, chestnut hair. The nose, on the 
contrary, was unmistakably manly; a bold nose; the nose of Grandfather 
Pigault, which re-appears, even more prominently developed, in his great- 
grandson Paul Dérouléde, in whom it is positively audacious. The mouth 
confessed the man; attractive, smiling, sensuous, the under lip projecting 
a little, and parting over fine, strong teeth, ready alike for laughter or 
kisses. His figure was broad but not heavy, the figure of a swimmer 

(1) This play never saw the light because Samson, to whom he read it, declared he could make neither head 
nor tail of it. 


(2) I also introduced de Amicis to Augier in 1880, and he has recorded the interview in his Ritratti Litéerari. 
He will not take exception to my making use here of some details which I communicated to him to complete his 
portrait of the Master. 
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rather than of a walker; he was fairly tall and moved easily, without 
jerkiness or effort, with no unnecessary output of strength, even’ when 
fencing, and with the smooth, unconscious grace of a Venetian Signior. 
His hands were strong, supple, and white, his fingers fairly taper, his nails 
finely shaped. Desbarolles, who studied his hand, detected the absence 
of the nodes. of order, whence he hastily inferred that the owner kept his 
accounts carelessly; but ‘tthe owner” was fated to mislead more or. less 
all who described or depicted him. 

His voice must have revealed the man—even to a sorcerer. Full and 
rich, like the tone of one of those fine bells, alloyed with silver, which 
ring out an answer to the lightest touch of a knuckle, it appealed to the 
inmost depths of the captivated hearer; and when he sang, or merely 
hummed a tune, it was soft, and round, and mellow, from the highest 
note to the lowest. He only sang, be it understood, as the birds or 


peasant folk sing, and was fond of old rustic ballads which he col- 
lected, such as : 


Jésus-Christ s’habille en pauvre—— 
Or : 


Bridez mon cheval, mettez-y la selle; 
C’est pour aller voir Madelon la belle, 


Or : 


Si tu n’veux pas m’épouser, 
- Donne-moi quelque chose, 
Donne-moi cing ou six cents francs—— 


And ‘always without a fault either natural or acquired, with bewitching 
sweetness, simplicity, humour, and grace. He inherited his musical 
instincts from his father who played the violin. At La Celle-Saint- 
Cloud, where he spent many summers with his family, while he sat 
writing verses: in -a summer-house in the garden, he would ask his 


sisters to leave the drawing-room windows open that the strains of 


Beethoven might-reach him. Music helped him to compose. But- though 
he sent his first poem. to Gounod, out of sympathy with his budding 
genius, the transcendental inspiration of. modernising composers did not 
convert him. He laughed-them mercilessly to scorn in La-Ceinture ‘dorée; 
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by heaping cruel mockery on the composer Landara. At last the 
unbeliever went so far as to blaspheme musical science : ‘‘A science 
which teaches nothing of an art which has lost its charm. What then 
is left?” 

His eye was always no less exacting than his ear. Augier avoided all 
that was ugly; all the skill in the world could not reconcile him to it. 
I am not at all sure that he may not prefer Andrea del Sarto to Raphael; 
and I am quite sure that he would not hesitate between Ribera and Ribot. 
He would turn his back on both with one twist of his heel, so entirely 
are his instincts stamped with atavism. to the Greek strain, and incapable 
of the compromise with ugliness which sits so lightly on men of the north. 

This frame, a master product of the race ripened under a sun which 
perfects fruits and full-bodied wines, lodges a spirit made to match, 
healthy and happy, harmonious and serene. To this soul, religious enthu- 
siasm such as the solemn vaults of our churches require or the flights of 
imagination which bring the clouds down, are unknown; it sits unmoved 
on the ivory throne of art, under a solid keystone, in the blue light of 
a sky with no unknown beyond. He could be touched but not crushed 
by the losses which are common to humanity, and was less resigned to 
others’ sorrow than to his own. The disasters of the nation alone could 
distract him, for he has a horror of philosophical cosmopolitanism and 
superfine disdain of national prejudice. But as political revolutions have 
always appeared to him as simply the inevitable reckoning to balance a 
long score of folly, he viewed them with calm disgust, and kept his faithful 
regret for individuals. And so, within a few. years, Emile Augier was to 
be found a welcome guest under the roof of Victor Hugo, after visiting 
the Duc d’Aumale and Prince Napoléon, alike in exile. 

Reason has -ever been the object of his first devotion. No superstition 
has attracted him, no vice has betrayed his rectitude, even when he yielded 
to temptation. Falsehood is unknown to him, and his friends may echo 
the testimony borne by Maucroix to La Fontaine :‘‘I believe he never lied.” 
This self-respect preserved him in his youth from the petty meanness of 
which: many a young man. of;small means is guilty, by allowing a wealth- 
ier dupe to. defray the maintenance of his mistress. And as, even: before 
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his marriage with the best and sweetest of women, he never was known to 
live alone, the responsibility he incurred compelled him to put his house- 
keeping, which was always hospitable and handsome, on an_ orderly 
footing, such as Desbarolles failed to discern in the shape of his knuckles. 
‘ He was less methodical in his charities, and I have often been surprised 
to see him ready to give a handsome largesse to any suspicious-looking 
applicants, and not even complain of their importunity. Nor was he greedy, 
No sooner had he made an easy competence than he began to talk of 
retiring into private life. He would excuse himself to those who regarded 
this as cheating them of the enjoyment they still hoped for from his 
works, pleading his own indolence, and the fact that henceforth he had 
enough for all his needs. But next year he would produce a new piece, 
and pretend that it was only written because butter was so much dearer. 
This joke, alas! was only too seldom repeated. His radical indolence 
has deprived us of more than one fine piece, and above all has bereft 
us of much beautiful verse which surely ought to have been added to 
the slender collection called Les Pariétaires. 


* 
* * 


Emile Augier has not left a single enemy on the field where he won his 
triumphs. How could any man hate him? He is incapable of vanity or 
of scorn. - In the society of great minds he does not draw himself up to 
display his stature; on the contrary, he forgets himself in sympathetic 
deference and pleasure. Among smaller men he is no less oblivious of 
his superiority. He finds their level, and meets them on his own lower 
side, the merely human side of the great man. And there is no effort 
of will needed, no conspicuous exertion of that intellectual condescen- 
sion which hurts the self-regard of those it is meant to oblige. All that the 
observer can perceive is an increase of friendliness. Among strangers he 
takes the full benefit of being unknown; in a month of intercourse at 
a table dhdte no one would for a moment be led to suspect the 
distinction of his companion. 


In discussion he is never sharp, never scoffing. If he laughs at folly, 
the jest plays over the vapid weakness of an empty brain as inoffensively 
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as a sunbeam. For he is thoroughly good-hearted if he is not good- 
natured; at any rate his good-nature covers something else; it is the good- 
nature of a bee, the good-nature of Rossini. 

Of his thoroughly good-heart I know an instance worth recording, for 
it reveals the very man, though encased like the shields of Homer’s heroes, 
in the double brass of evasive irony and impenetrable modesty. He had 
a favourite nephew, worthy of the preference which, alas! is now wasted 
in an early grave. As his godfather he had named the child after him, 
and the elder Emile petted the little one, in whom a germ of poetry 
early began to unfold, promising to yield fruits of the right sort under 
the uncle’s care. But first the tree must grow, and assimilate the nutri- 
ment to be derived from the rich soil and culture of school. Little Emile 
seemed to be entirely submissive to the common law of schoolboy. life, 
and years went on without any one suspecting the infinite waste of labour 
and teaching which he was costing his masters. He took in solely the 
food which suited his poet’s appetite, and let all else slip past him, 
science, history, geography, with such skilful dissimulation and intractable 
repulsion that the only result was an almost unfathomable void of igno- 
rance. At fifteen, the lad who was destined to bear off the prize for 
poetry at the Academy and win the applause of its members standing 
by his uncle’s side, confounded Portugal with Wales, and did not know 
the name of the king who rides in effigy on the Pont-Neuf, not to mention 
other and graver blunders. However, he could not fail of detection; his 
family were aghast; his godfather alone was ready to take active measures. 

Gilliatt, in Victor Hugo’s Travailleurs de la Mer, toiling single-handed 
to float the wrecked Durande, can alone give an idea of the prodigious 
trouble Augier took to raise and float his nephew. He began by remov- 
ing him from: school to live with him in the country. -There, after having 
examined the wreck from stem to stern, and convinced himself that no 
professional pedagogue could fill up the gaps, he constituted himself. the 
sole .responsible workman. .The- writer of Diane and the Joueur de Flate 
condemned himself month after month, for more than a year, to a ééte-d-téte 
with: a recalcitrant .pupil, to whom he first taught—what do you think? 
The. Almanac. 


a 
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Yes, the Almanac, in which M. Jourdain, in this respect no fool, desired 
his master of philosophy to give him a lesson; the Almanac which revealed 
various necessary facts to the hapless dunce, the State and government of 
France, the existence and duties of the Emperor, of the ministers, of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies; France and her colonies, armies, fleet, 
budget, population. | 

The rest may be imagined; and how, from this beginning and the com- 
monest practical notions, the teacher went on to the more advanced pro- 
gramme required by- polite society, till he could restore the precious 
derelict, sea-worthy at last, to be finished off by specialists. But at what a 
cost in efforts and patience none perhaps can imagine. It is enough to say 
that, after this heroic struggle, in which the boy too gave proof of no 
small courage, the deliverer, after restoring him to his mother, fell ill of 
nervous exhaustion. 

However, he recovered, and is still among us. He is still with us, 
the fine old man, a block of primeval granite, standing up above the 
diluvium of time, and the floods which carry down more sand _ than 
mud. Unshaken by their undermining tide, Emile Augier recalls us to the 
primordial virtue of our forefathers, the virtue of all sound races—cheer- 
fulness. He lives and will live to preserve the glad laughter of the Gaul 
from perishing, to feed the flame of light inventions which light up dull 
souls, to add to the row of masks carved in marble by Moliére on the 
pediment of the French stage, imperishable symbols of glorified reason and 
dulness put to confusion. 


* 
* * 


Is this all? Am I right to make no mention of his fellow-workers, 
of the squabble over the so-called school of good sense, of his fancy for 
playing a part in politics which nearly led to his admission to the Senate, 
of the catalogue delle belle ch’amoi il padron’ mio ?—Yes; for all this belongs 
to a biography, and I have only tried to draw a portrait which needs not 
too many accessories in the background. 

The biographer will have an easier task. He will have to relate a 


life so simple that its hero one day believed he could tell it in two words; 
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but with a simplicity and unconsciouness which of themselves depict the 
man. After a retrospect free from all bitterness of the troubles of his 
youth and the minor discomforts of the present, he ended by saying : 
‘‘No matter; I have enjoyed myself hugely!” But as he spoke in an 
undertone, a tone of unconfessed thankfulness, relishing the words as it 
seemed, I could see in the depths of his eyes, as they gazed into the past, 
a floating vision of crowned fays, a long procession of rouged and bedizened 
beings with smiles on their lips or anguish on their brows, splendid 





incarnations of our passions of fluttering fans—of profiles of princesses 
and actresses—of a thousand hands clapping applause—and supreme above 
all, of the smile of one immortal creature wrapped in a veil like a 
Tanagra figure—And I knew that the enjoyment of a life like his would 


have been the glory of any other man’s. 


EDMOND COTTINET. 











XAVIERE” 


IV 
THE LETTER FROM ROME AND THE LETTER FROM LYONS 


The whole village had turned out into the fields. Men and women 
were abroad with the first streak of dawn, and only sought their homes 
when night began to fall. What gaiety, what energy, what enthusiasm 
inspired the whole band of workers! From Aire-Raymond to the rock 
of Bataillo, what a stir and bustle among the chestnut-groves, delivered 
over to the spoiler! The giants of Fonjouve, bare-armed and empty 
handed, stripped alike of leaves and fruit, gazed down imperturbably on 
the eager gnome-like swarms of beaters and gleaners, and uttered no 
single sound of protest. The colossal skeleton had given its flesh for 
the food of man, and watched the consummation of its sacrifice without 
a murmur, in the proud silence of duty accomplished. 


(*) See Art and Lettres for August, September and October ; t. III, pp. 121 and 305; t. IV, p. 5. 
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The school had been closed, for young and old were called upon to 
share in the work, and boys and girls, their satchels on their shoulders, 
trudged after their parents, gathering up the fallen fruit. We of the 
Presbytére could not boast a single chestnut-tree, but my uncle would not 
keep me a prisoner when all the children of the mountain were rejoicing 
abroad, and every morning after mass he threw the bridle on my neck 
with these words : ‘‘ Away with you, my child.” 

I waited for no second bidding, but set my face towards Fonjouve, as 
may be divined, where I joined company with Xaviére, Landry, and Michel 
Pannetier, in whom | had found a new friend. Anastase Landrinier and 
Benoite Ouradou were there, of course, but they were so busy with the drying- 
house,. getting it ready for the crop, kindling the fires to heat it, that they 
left us plenty of liberty, and there was nothing to complain of. I was 
delighted to find that no further harm had befallen Xaviére. Seeing this, | 
began to feel a little uncomfortable, and to acknowledge to myself that I had 
been over-hasty in my condemnation of Benoite and the schoolmaster. 


‘“You see, my child, you see 





” said my uncle to whom I| unbur- 


dened myself one evening. ‘‘Rash judgment is a sin, and of this sin 


” 





you have been guilty. I charge you another time to 

‘‘The little one was guilty of no sin in accusing the schoolmaster 
and the wicked woman who has turned his foolish head,” interrupted 
Prudence. ‘‘They are evil creatures, full of cruelty and deceit. They 
are in high good humour just now at the plentiful harvest, and so they 
draw in their claws for the moment, but wait a little,’ and you will find 
poor Xaviére’s skin no safer from them than before.” 

‘‘Prudence, you show a want of charity that grieves me.” 

‘‘Give Cascaret a scrap of bacon, no matter how thin. His claws 
disappear and you can see no trace of them. But there they are safe 
enough, tucked away under his silky fur.” 

‘‘You can leave Cascaret out of the question; he is only a cat. This 
afternoon, | told the few old people whose age prevents them from taking 
part in the chestnut gathering, and whom I have been visiting daily in 
their solitude, not to expect me to-morrow. I read in my office this 


morning : ‘The season of fruits draweth near, tempus fructuum appro- 
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pinquat,’ and these three words moved me strangely. I feel like a school- 
boy who longs for a-holiday, and I shall take my holiday to-morrow.” 


The next morning we started from the village at about nine o'clock. 
The atmosphere was singularly clear and brilliant, but a little cold. On 
every side we saw stooping figures moving slowly among the chestnut- 
trees, mind snatches of their talk reached us through the vibrating morning 
air. As we made our way down toward the Espase, the whole valley 
resounded with a tremendous braying and snorting. My uncle stopped 
short. 

‘‘It is the Bassacs’ mule,” he said smilingly. 

‘*Can that really be Verjus?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, I know it is. No other beast in the neighbourhood can fill 
the air with his voice in such a fashion. Suppose now, instead of beginning 
my pilgrimage at Fonjouve, I started with the Jougla? Vincent Bassac 
is up there, I expect, with his people, and he is so generous to me and 
to the Church, that I ought perhaps to pay him the first visit. It would 


” 





give me an opportunity, too, of saying a kind word to old Claudin 

‘‘Yes, but we can’t go there to-day, uncle.” 

‘“ Why not?” 

‘‘Because you owe some sort of reparation to the schoolmaster and 
Benoite. You say I was harsh and unjust in accusing them. Well, you 
must have been still more harsh and unjust, when you ordered them out 
of the house the other evening.” 

My uncle hung his head sheepishly, and I heard him murmur to himself : 


.9)9 








‘**Qut of the mouths of babes and sucklings ex ore infantium 

He said no more about the Jougla, and we made our way toward Fon- 
jouve. The Espase murmured softly; under a veil of tender mist that 
touched the surface of the water; the rhythmic babble had almost the 
sound of articulate speech. Perhaps: Galibert and Mélie were frolicking 
there among the willows? If I could but discover them, I would throw 
a big stone down and startle them in the midst of their amusements, 


which were not likely to be of a very Catholic nature. But from the rock 
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of Bataillo swept a sudden gust, that tore the gauzy mist in shreds, and 
hung them on the slender branches of ashes and poplars. The river 
landscape broke clear and radiant upon us, and nowhere could I see a 
trace of any human creature. 

There was a change in the scene since my uncle and I had last gazed 
at it together. The Espase had lost something of its summer joyousness. 
In its depths were white reflections, forecasts of the snow that should 
come presently to lay its burden upon the land, and bind the water with 
its fetters. Our footsteps echoed sharply in the clear air, yet no bird 
rose startled from the reeds and brambles. Not a feather, not a twitter, 
far or near! I picked up a stone, and threw it with all my might into 
a clump of bushes ahead. 

‘*Take care,” shouted a voice. 

And through a patch of mist that floated in our path upon the breeze, 
a human head rose suddenly into view. 

‘*You, Colas!” cried my uncle. 

‘‘You are a first-rate hand with a stone, young sir,’ remarked the 
postman. ‘Do you know, I felt it whistle past my ear like a bullet.” 

‘‘] hope it did not touch you?” 

‘*No, Monsieur le Curé!” 

‘*Go on to the Presbytére, and tell Prudence from me, that she is to 
give you a slice of bread and ham with your wine.” 

‘*] won’t forget, Monsieur le Curé, and thank you kindly.” 

As he spoke, Colas handed over a packet to my uncle, comprising 
the Reveil catholique de Lyon, some diocesan circulars, and two letters. 

‘*You might have seriously injured the poor man, my child Ah! 
Heaven!” he exclaimed in one breath. 





‘‘ What is the matter, my dear uncle?” 

‘*Look! look!” he held out one of the letters to me. 

‘‘What am | to look at?” I exclaimed, staring with all my eyes. 

‘*Don’t you see the postmark ‘Roma,’ on this envelope?’ ‘It means 
that this letter is from Rome, from the Eternal City.” 

‘‘No doubt our Holy Father has written to you. It is quite natural 
that he should take some notice of a saint like you.” 
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My uncle broke the seal. My heart beat loudly with excitement. What 
could the Holy Father have to say about Camplong? 

‘‘It is from Pannetier!” he exclaimed. 

‘*Pannetier!” I echoed, greatly chagined. 

‘“Yes, Monseigneur Augustin Pannetier, Bishop designate of Mireval.” 

My legs still trembled under me; I sat down, and my poor uncle 
placed himself beside me on the grass. His hands shook as he turned 
the letter over and over. 

‘‘Rome! Rome!” he repeated, feverishly. ‘‘ Ah! when will it be given 
me to behold the tomb of the Apostles?” 

‘‘And what does Monseigneur Pannetier write you from Rome, uncle!” 

‘‘Three whole pages. How greatly he honours me! Listen : 


‘**My pear Furcran, 


‘** Your letter with its touching reminiscences, gave me the greatest 
pleasure. It reached me at the Camaldolese Monastery among the Alban 
hills, where I was in retreat, enjoying the most exquisite calm both of 
mind and body, in the society of the good monks. After spending a week 
with them, I returned to Rome, to the Theatines of San Andrea della 
Valle, who had received me at my first coming. While with them the 
joyful yet terrible news reached me that my nomination had been approved 
by the Holy Father. Intra in gaudium Domini tui, seemed to ring in my 
ears from the depths of my soul. The Holy Father’s kindness to me, 
weak and worthless worker in the vineyard, has been more than paternal. 
Yesterday, prostrate at his feet, I thanked him with tears and confusion 
of face, and much hesitation, for having judged me not unworthy of the 
proffered dignity. Raising me from the ground he pressed me in his 
arms and said : ‘To-day, my brother, in setting you apart for the highest 
honours of the priesthood, God has opened to you the true land of the 
living.’ Oh! my friend! Before you ascend the altar steps to-morrow, to 
say the holy mass, read the hundred and forty-first Psalm, and pray for 
me, that I may ever have my portion in the land of the living, portio 
mea, Domine, in terra viventium. 


‘**] return to France almost immediately. Monseigneur Thibault, your 
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Bishop, and mine also until my enthronization, has expressed a wish that 
my consecration should take place at the church of Saint Pierre at Mont- 
pellier. His Lordship thinks it only becoming, that I, formerly a pupil 
in his Grand Seminary, and afterwards Almoner of the Carmelites of his 
diocese, should receive the gift of the Holy Spirit in his cathedral church. 
I have written to him telling him how entirely I am at one with him in 
his opinion, and begging his permission to name two of my brethren 
whose participation in the ceremony I have much at heart. For this 
festival will be, I trust, not alone a day of rejoicing for me, but for 
those I love, festum dilectionis mex, to quote the words of Saint Paul. 

‘+ Dear Fulcran, now on the eve of my consecration to the high office 
of the episcopate, I look back on my past, and I recall the joyful day 
of June, 1825, when I was ordained priest. Six deacons were grouped 
round the altar before Monseigneur Fournier, the officiant. How many of 
those six are left? Three only, Fulcran, parish priest of Camplong, 
Coulagnac, Curé-Doyen of Lunas, and Pannetier, Bishop designate of 
Mireval. Galinier, Bélugon, and Boisselot are gone. The first two passed 
_ away humbly and. obscurely in the Cévenol parishes, which they faithfully 
served to the end. The third confessing the Name of Christ among the heathen, 
received the palm of martyrdom in a public place of Lhassa, in Thibet. 

‘“*On the great day that now draws near, I have need of my old 
friends, of all I most love. I ask them to rally round me, helping me, 
by their faith and piety, to support the solemn burden about to be laid 
on my feeble strength. 1 count upon you, Fulcran, to bear the mitre in 
the cathedral, while the chants are rising Heavenward. It will seem 
lighter and more sacred on my head from contact with your pure hands. 
For Coulagnac I reserve the crozier, emblem of justice and of punish- 
ment, which | pray God I may seldom be called upon to use. It will be 
worthily carried by him, stout combatant in the battle against himself 
and others, full of energy and vigour, a pillar of the priesthood. | will 
write again to you shortly. Meanwhile | pray you to repeat the Veni 
Creator night and morning on my behalf. 

‘** Your faithful friend. 


se — ,9 
AUGUSTIN PANNETIER. 
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My uncle had stopped short in the middle of the letter for a moment, 
quite overcome by his feelings. He read on to the end in a trembling 
voice, and with manifest effort. When he finally spelt out his friend’s 
signature, he could no longer control his emotion, and the last word 
died away in a shower of tears. I was greatly touched myself, and my 
eyes tingled with the drops I just managed to keep back. 

‘If Monseigneur Augustin Pannetier preaches as well as he writes, he 
will make a famous bishop,” I exclaimed. 

‘‘Ah! yes indeed, famous——- famous !—— To think that the dear good 
Abbé Boisselot, to whom I used to lend my books at the Grand Semi- 
nary, and whom I imagined to be still a parish priest like myself, should 
have won the martyr’s crown in Thibet. I hear nothing of what is going 
on in the outside world. And yet, M. le Chanoine Philibert Tulipier, who 
is kind enough to look after me a little in various ways, regularly sends 
me the numbers of the ‘‘ Propagation of the Faith,” published at Lyons.” 

‘Yes, but very often you don’t even unfasten them.” 


‘‘] have so many duties to attend to at once 





A parish priest 





really needs half a dozen lives Nevertheless, | blame my own negli- 
gence in having failed to edify myself by the glorious lesson of my friend 
Boisselot’s martyrdom.” 

And burying his tear-stained face in his handkerchief, he dropped the 
second letter Colas had given him. 

I picked it up. 

‘‘Here is a letter from M. Philibert Tulipier,” I said, recognizing the 
Canon’s familiar handwriting. 

‘‘Ah! that is good news. No doubt he sends me word about the 
statue of the Child Jesus I ordered for Fonjouve.” 

My uncle ran his eye through the letter, and said not a word. Why 
did he not read me the letter from Lyons, as he had done the letter 
from Rome? Glancing at him, I saw his face lengthen ruefully. 

‘‘What is the matter, uncle?” 

‘‘Of course, the Society’s claim is a perfectly right and just one, but 
I had no idea—I counted upon having time given me——” 


‘‘And won’t they give you time?” 
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‘‘You shall hear the reasons he gives. And I must say it all sounds 
fair enough.” 

«Lyons, November 6th, 1842. 
‘¢* My DEAR ABBE, 

‘**T am full of business, as usual, and can only write briefly to-day, 
so will come to the point at once. Firstly, I must remind you of the 
sum you owe to the Fund, now three years overdue. A Council of the 
Committee was held yesterday, wherein it was resolved that a bill should 
be drawn upon you bearing date the 30th of November; but upon my 
intervention, it was agreed that the draft should not be made payable 
until the 31st of next month. This will give you over fifty days to look 
about you. I enclose the items of your account, which comes altogether to 
the sum of 6,047 francs 55 centimes. 

‘‘*] must not forget the statue of the Child Jesus, with which you 
propose to purify the Fonjouve district. The Society will be glad to 
further discuss the price of such a work of art, and will give its best 
attention to the matter in January next, when it will have wound up the 
business of the present year, and will be more at leisure. 

‘‘* Your faithful friend in the Lord Jesus Christ. ° 

‘¢* PHILIBERT TULIPIER, H. C. ” 

‘‘ Whatever will you do, uncle?” 

‘‘T can hardly say at present—— Vincent Bassac will help me.” 

‘*But if he should not?” 

‘If the worst comes to the worst, I have still ‘a little property at 
Bédarieux, and I will get M. Rivez, the notary, to sell or borrow.” 

‘‘T don’t know that M. Matheron, the Curé of Graissessac, was alto- 
gether wrong when he said M. Tulipier was not to be relied on.”’ 

‘‘M. Tulipier is perfectly reliable. Has he not used his influence with 
the Society to give me as much time as possible? God will not forsake 
us. But pray, do not breathe a word of this to Prudence. She would 
lead us a terrible life.” 

‘‘] will say nothing, my dear uncle.”’ 

We rose to our feet, and pursued our way towards the chestnut 
groves. 








THE CONVENT OF THE SISTERS OF THE CROSS 


In the year 1842, before the Estréchoux railway was constructed, the 
owners of chestnut plantations, in default of means of transport, were 
forced to dispose of their produce among their neighbours. The chestnuts 
in their raw state, soft, moist, and tender, the castanz molles, would not 
keep, of course, for any length of time. It was therefore subjected to 
an elaborate process of desiccation, in small huts, called ‘‘ drying-houses.” 
The chesnuts went into the drying-houses full and heavy. They came out 
transformed into what we called chdtaignons, the fruit rattling in its shell, 
dry and hard as a pebble. A few sacks of chestnuts occasionally found 
their way from the mountains to the plain, but the true market for the 
dried fruit was among the Cévenol farm-houses, where it formed the staple 
food of the population. We furnished our tables, and fattened our pigs, 
and nourished our poultry with boiled chestnuts. 

When we arrived at Fonjouve, we found Benoite, a slip of flaming 
broom in her hand, in the act of setting light to a heap of sticks and 
coal. 

Beaters and gleaners where on their knees, as was the custom, asking 
the blessing of Heaven upon the first batch of chestnuts. 

‘*Make haste, Monsieur le Curé, make haste,” cried Xaviére. 

My uncle quickened his pace. Taking the blazing branch from Benoite, 
who handed it to him with a great parade of eager deference, he himself 
set fire to the pile of fuel in the middle of the hut. A heavy smoke 


rose to the ceiling, escaping through innumerable holes, and penetrating 
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the masses of chestnuts heaped above. My uncle began to cough and 
choke. He came out of the hut, gasping forth these word in the intervals 
of his paroxysm : 

‘‘May God bless both you and these fruits of the earth, Benedicat 
vos Deus, et omnes fructus terre, et maneat semper!” 

‘‘ Amen!’ responded Landrinier, in his deep musical voice. 

To mark their respect for M. le Curé, the workers had paused in their 
toil. The schoolmaster stayed his hand, armed with the long iron-tipped 
crook he used to draw down distant branches; Michel Pannetier stood 
motionless beside his empty barrow; the satchels dangled from the shoulders 
of Benoite, Xaviére, and Landry. No one dared to stir. 

‘‘Go on with your work, my friends,’’ said my uncle. ‘‘I did not 
‘come here to hinder, but to encourage you, and give strength to your 
arms, should they be failing.” 

‘‘Qne’s arms never fail, when it is a question of picking up crown 
pieces, Monsieur le Curé. And chestnuts mean crown pieces,” declared 
Landrinier, brandishing his pole. 

‘‘ Well, there are chestnuts enough this year for us all to break our 
backs in the gathering,” laughed Pannetier of Rongas. 

And he laid hands on the shafts of his wheelbarrow. 

‘‘Oh, by the way, my good Michel,” said my uncle in his soft, com- 
passionate voice, ‘‘I have heard from your cousin, Monseigneur Augustin 
Pannetier. He is in Rome, and the Holy Father has shown him the 
greatest favour and kindness.” 

Michel rolled the wheel of his barrow backwards and forwards once 
or twice, and finally went off, a bored look on his face. 

‘‘Do you care nothing for your own flesh and blood?” my uncle called 
after him, greatly shocked by this indifference. 

The beater stopped, crying out in a sort of fury : 

‘‘When you see Augustin, ask him how much he cares about me!” 

‘‘He loves you, of course, as——” 

‘‘Ten years ago, I was working at the vintage on the coast at Mar- 
seillan. I had not been two days with M. Massat, when I fell sick of 
the horrible fever that hangs about the neighbourhood of the pond of 
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Thau. There I was, destitute and helpless, for of course I had not earned 
enough to pay for nursing. It was arranged that I should be taken across 
the lake on a boat, and carried on to the hospital either at Cette or at 
Agde. M. Coulagnac, now Curé of Lunas, then in charge at Marseillan, 
came to see me. He had known my cousin at the Seminary, and wrote 
to him on my behalf, for I dreaded going to the hospital. Augustin 
never answered the letter, and it was only thanks to M. Coulagnac, bless 
his kind heart, that I was not shipped off there and then. He took me 
into his own house, and kept me till I was on my legs again. And 
now you know what sort of stuff your Monseigneur Augustin Pannetier, 
Bishop of Mireval, is made of.” 

He turned away once more, but my uncle hurried after him. 

‘*Michel, I implore you, do not give way to these angry thoughts. 
There must have been some mistake that M. Coulagnac forgot to explain 
to you. At the time of your illness your cousin was working as a mis- 
sionary. He was constantly moving about from place to place, preaching 
one day at Mende, the next at Marvejols, the third at Avignon. The 
letter never reached him. I am convinced he would have hastened to help 
you, had he known of your state.” 

‘‘He never helped one of his own kin in his life! My poor father 
died in poverty, after a long illness, aggravated by privation. And neither 
my rich aunt Frédéric Pannetier, nor my rich cousin Augustin, stretched 
out a finger to help him!” 

‘‘Are you in earnest, my friend?” 

‘*T am telling the bare truth, Monsieur le Curé.” 

‘*Ah! Heaven!” 

Michel gazed steadily at him, then pulling off his broad-brimmed felt 
hat, he bared a rugged head, already slightly bald, and a broad forehead, 
scored with strongly-marked lines and furrows, and addressed my uncle 
in a tone of the deepest respect : 

‘‘You must not think that there are many Curés like yourself, Mon- 
sieur Fulcran,” he said. ‘‘Ah! if Augustin were but. like you!” 

‘‘He is a thousand times better. Has not God just given him the most 
signal proof of his favour? You. misjudge him, Michel. When I go 
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to Montpellier for the consecration, I will talk to him about you-——” 

Michel’s eyes flashed fire. ‘‘No, say nothing to him about me,” he 
cried, ‘‘he is a Bishop, and I am a poor peasant whose strong arms are 
his only possession. Besides, I want for nothing. The earth has stood 
my friend so far. When it needs my toil no longer, it will give me sleeping 
room. I am content.” 

He took up his barrow once more, and disappeared in the hollow 
towards the fountain. 


M. Landrinier made a sign to Xaviére and Landry. 

‘*Get to work,” he commanded. 

The sad words of Monseigneur Pannetier’s cousin had gone to my poor 
uncle’s heart. He stood among the fallen leaves, and gazed vacantly 
through the chestnut trunks, seeing nothing, perhaps thinking of nothing. 

‘*So you have come up to Fonjouve for a little walk, Monsieur le 
Curé?” said Anastase Landrinier, stretching out his sharp nvse, his pointed 
chin, and gleaming spectacles towards my uncle. 

‘* Yes——. I came for the walk—— I came——”’ he stammered, with 
the hesitation habitual to him when recovering from some painful emotion, 
and fixing his attention once more on persons and things around him. 
‘Yes, yes,” he repeated absently. ‘‘ But, by the way, where is Xaviére?” 

‘She is helping Michel to fill his barrow,” said Benoite. 

‘‘T am glad you have sent her away, for I came chiefly to speak to 
you about her, and ’tis as well she should not be:present In the 
first place, I must apologize for having been a little hasty the other 
evening. I must also apologize for my nephew, who is no wiser than 
myself. 1 have thought the matter over very carefully since the Feast of 
Chestnuts Benoite, it may not be so hard to arrange a _ marriage 
between you and M. Landrinier as you suppose——” 

‘*Qh! Monsieur le Curé! Monsieur le Curé!” exclaimed Benoite, 
skimming over the dead leaves like a bird, her arms extended. 

‘‘It is written in the Litany of the Saints : ‘Holy Virgins and Holy 


Widows, have mercy upon us!” ‘‘Omnes sancte Virgines et Viduwx, orate 
pro nobis!” chaunted Landrinier under his breath. 
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‘‘ Exactly!” said my uncle, turning upon the schoolmaster with a 
smile ‘And it is nowhere forbidden to the said holy widows to marry 
again, as far as I have been able to discover. Of course, the state of 
virginity is a higher state than that of marriage; but marriage is not 
absolutely condemned, and you and M. Landrinier may therefore take 
advantage of the immunities offered by our Holy Mother, the Church, who 
ever shews herself full of mercy and compassion for our weaknesses . 








‘‘And what about Fonjouve?” broke in the schoolmaster roughly. 

‘‘Fonjouve shall be yours!” 

‘*Fonjouve mine!” he exclaimed, bounding into the air in his turn. 

‘‘] will persuade Xaviére to become a nun, to take the veil with the 
Sisters of the Cross at Saint-Gervais-sur-Mare. Dear child! What a blessed 
future for her! Our mountain folks already call her ‘the little Saint 
Philomena.’ She will perfect her sanctification at the convent.” 

Three strokes rang sharply out from our bell. Prudence was ringing 
the midday Angelus, and in a tone that seemed to forbid delay or argu- 
ment. My uncle stopped short, alarmed at the sound, for in Prudence’s 
hands the bell became a living voice, resolute and commanding. 

‘‘ Where is Xaviére!” he asked hurriedly. 

‘By the fountain,” replied Landrinier. 

‘‘We shall see her as we go down. Come, my child.” 

We took the path towards Les Passettes, which winds into the valley 
from Benoite’s drying-house. 

The bell became more imperative each moment. My uncle set off 
running, aud as he ran, he called aloud : ‘‘ Xaviére! Xaviére!” 

Presently we met Michel Pannetier, bringing back his load to the 
drying-house, and then we caught sight of Xaviére and Landry on the 
further side of the stream. 

‘*Xaviére!” shouted my uncle, breathlessly. 

‘‘Yes, Monsieur le Curé,’’ she answered, turning her sweet face 
towards us. 

‘*Come here.” 


She sprang from one stepping stone to another like a lapwing, and 
stood beside us. 
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‘Give thanks to God, my beloved child,” said my uncle, joyously. 
‘‘You know I thought of taking you in at the Presbytére after the chest- 
nuts are gathered in. But I have a better plan still, one that will help 
more towards your salvation than a sojourn in my house, where the noises 
of the outer world must needs penetrate to a certain extent. As soon 
as the harvest is over, I will place you in the convent of the Cross——” 

‘‘And what will become of Landry?” she asked, fixing great eyes, 
round, as the mill-stones in the Barthélemy mill, upon my uncle’s face. 

‘‘You need not trouble yourself about Landry. I will take him to live 
with me, and bring him up to be a good schoolmaster some day.” 

‘¢And what will they bring me up to be?”’ 

‘* You will be a holy sister of the Cross.”’ 

‘‘But then I shall have to leave Landry.” 

‘*Yes, but you must not think of that. It is for your own good.” 

‘‘T love Landry more than my own good. When I am gone, he will 
be beaten again, perhaps. I cannot forsake him.” 

‘*But you will be beaten and ill-treated yourself, if you refuse to do 
as I advise.” 

‘‘Oh, I am accustomed to it. Only yesterday M. Landrinier hit at 
me with his hooked stick so hard, that I should have been felled to the 
ground if I had not jumped aside and escaped the blow. Suppose that 
had happened to Landry, and suppose he had not had time to jump.” 

Great tears fell from her eyelids, tears as large as our dried peas at 
the Presbytére. 

‘‘Well, well, we will talk it over some other time, my Xaviére, my 
little Saint Philomena of Camplong,” murmured my uncle, so much troubled 
that he had great difficulty in getting out even these few words. 

She made no reply, but flitting back across the stream, rejoined Landry, 
who was conscientiously filling his canvas bag under the chestnuts. 











THE WAY TO ENJOY A GOOD RABBIT 


From the banks of the Espase to the highest point of Saint Sauveur, 
dense, heavy columns of smoke rolled over the denuded trees of the Jougla, 
Fonjouve, Les Passettes, and Bataillo. Every now and then a gust of wind 
would drive the clouds vomited forth from the drying-houses across our 
path, and hide the whole landscape from us for the moment. The sky, 
too, had lost the limpid brightness of the early harvest; every day it 
looked more grey and shrouded, and dull, leaden masses of cloud climbed 
sullenly over the mountain crests, and hung threateningly above us, 
heralding the approaching snow-fall. Should one of the huge floating 
masses come in contact with some projecting point of granite, the ava- 
lanche would be upon us. 

My uncle was so much occupied with his many pressing cares that 
he quite forgot to tighten the rein, and lead me back again to the Virgilian 
manger. And, like a runaway colt, I galloped off to Fonjouve, heedless 
of the coming snow, and the keen wind that made my cheeks tingle, to 
roll among the heaps of dry leaves, and play a hundred pranks with 
Landry and Xaviére, under the very noses of the schoolmaster and Benoite. 
I must allow that since my uncle had broached his project of sending 
Xaviére to the convent, the sour faces of the pair had taken on a much 
more amiable expression, and they treated me with a sort of furtive 
friendliness that made my holiday all the more enjoyable, and gave an 


additional charm to my gambols among the chestnuts. The only draw- 
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back now was that Xaviére and Landry were by no means merry them- 
selves. At first we used to run about among the chestnut-hulls, singing 
the ‘‘Lament of the Chestnut-tree,” or shouting aloud when words failed 
us. Now we moved slowly, dragging our canvas bags, our heads bent 
earthwards, like Galibert’s sheep; we gleaned the fallen fruit with mournful 
industry, and all our gay chatter was at an end. Landry paused occa- 
sionally, but it was only to wipe his eyes with the back of his hand, and 
Xaviére, seeing the gesture, would catch the infection of her friend’s 
melancholy, and follow suit. All this was very irritating to me; I could have 
beaten them for their dulness. We had been so happy, running among 
the trees, and pelting each other with chestnuts. 

‘Very well,” I burst out one day in a fury, ‘‘I will just tell my 
uncle that you can neither of you endure the thought of separation, that 
you are both miserable, and you can talk it over with him.” 

‘‘Qh, yes! Monsieur le Neveu,” said the young girl, ‘‘tell M. le Curé 
how miserable I am!”’ 

‘‘And tell him I am just as miserable, Monsieur le Neveu,” added 
Landry. 

They gazed at me with brimming eyes; nevertheless, they threw aside 
their satchels, and we played together until nightfall. 

That evening, at supper, we had the first dried chestnuts of the season, 
chosen out of Vincent Bassac’s store for us by Galibert. Prudence had 
been summoned to join in the feast, and I seized the opportunity of her 
support to attack my uncle on behalf of my friends. 


’ 


‘‘T can tell you one thing,” I began; ‘‘ you will never per- 
suade Xaviére to shut herself up with the Sisters of Saint Gervais. And 
if you persist in making her go, you had better send her in charge of 
Laviron, the garde champétre. It is his business to take people to 
prison.” 

‘‘Nephew, it seems to me——” 

‘‘The poor girl weeps from morning till night, and you have made 
Landry almost as miserable as Xaviére.” 

Prudence at once joined forces with me. 


‘*What! Monsieur le Curé! Have you made up your mind to kill 
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Xaviére, that Benoite and the schoolmaster may be free to eat up her 
inheritance ?”’ 

And she pulled out her stick from among the folds of her skirt, as 
if she were unsheathing a sword : 

‘*Let me catch your Laviron coming after our little Saint Philomena.” 

Taken thus unawares, my poor uncle fairly broke down under the 
pressure of his many secret troubles, and stretching out his arms towards 
us, he cried in a weary voice : 

‘‘God is my judge. He knows the purity of my intentions. How 
hard it is to live in peace! Lord, give me peace, da pacem Domine.” 

‘‘Then why are you always mixing yourself up in other people’s affairs ?” 
demanded Prudence. 

‘Simply because I love my flock, because this parish has been given 
me to govern, and I dare not neglect my duty. But you need fear nothing 
from me in this matter. I know not whether this terrible languor that | 
feel, comes merely from my failing health, or whether God Himself is 
proving me, by giving me over to misery and despair, but I feel that my 
strength is failing me, that I can endure no longer. The ways of this 
world are too hard for me. I wished to save Xaviére from cruelty and 
harsh treatment, and, at the same time, to appease Landrinier and Benoite 
by helping forward their marriage. But my plan proves to be an utter 
failure. Xaviere, a creature gentle and submissive as the dove of Holy 
Scripture, rebels. Surely we may read the workings of Providence in the 
strange opposition of our little saint. A fresh idea has struck me. May 
it not be that Heaven, which has so signally set apart and protected 
this young girl, now intervenes to prevent me from withdrawing her from 
the world, and to shew me that her true sphere of usefulness is this parish, 
which she so greatly edifies by her example?” 


‘Yes, indeed, uncle. You are right, I am sure.” 

‘‘ What do you say, Prudence?” he asked. 

‘I say, Monsieur le Curé, that Xaviére dislikes the idea of the con- 
vent, because she is so fond of the schoolmaster’s Landry.” 

‘*] have noticed, myself, that the two children are greatly attached to 
each other——” 
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‘*So much so, that if I were you, instead of making plans to separate 
them, I should arrange matters with a view to marrying them some 
day.”’ 

‘* Marrying them!” 

‘*Michel Pannetier has more brains than any man in these parts. He 
has been watching them all the time he has been working at Fonjouve, 
and only last Sunday he said to me : ‘They are like two young birds, 
billing and cooing on the same twig. We must get M. Fulcran to help 
them build their nest when the time comes!’” 

‘*] should certainly rather marry Landry and Xaviére in three or four 
years’ time, than marry Benoite and Landrinier now.” 

‘‘] should think so indeed!” I exclaimed, in high glee. 

‘* Yes, that’s the plan!” added Prudence, decisively. ‘*If Benoite and 
the schoolmaster don’t like it, they must learn to like it. As soon as 
the harvest is over, we will have both the children here, and meanwhile, 
Michel has promised me that he won't let any harm come to them.” 

‘« Excellent fellow!” exclaimed my uncle. ‘‘Prudence, I am not sure 
that you will altogether approve, but I wish to let you know my inten- 
tions. I have been greatly touched by the simple piety of Michel Pan- 
netier. Not only is he a regular attendant at the Sunday services, but 
he finds time to come to evensong, daily, after his work is done. I have 
made up my mind to speak to Monseigneur Augustin Pannetier about his 
cousin, and to bring them together, if possible!” 

‘*But you won't find it possible, Monsieur le Curé!” 

‘‘And why not?” 

‘* Because M. Pannetier was proud and self-sufficient enough when he 
was a missionary. He must be more so than ever now he is a bishop——” 

‘* What do you mean, Prudence!” 

‘‘Oh, you had neither eyes nor ears for all his airs and his speeches 
that time he was preaching here. But J both saw and heard! My cooking 
was not good enough for him, and I remember how he used to shrug 
his shoulders over my soups and stews. But if there happened to be 
some dainty morsel, he would change his expression as one changes a 
shirt, and | used to see him smiling behind his beard, for he wore a 
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long black ‘beard then, which I thought very unsuitable for a priest, even 
a priest who happened to be an ‘apostolic missionary’ as he liked to 
call himself. You don’t remember what he said one evening, when I had 
cooked you a young rabbit from Saint Sauveur : 

‘**Fulcran,’ he said, looking at the dish, ‘it takes two to eat a good 
rabbit; that is to say, myself and the rabbit!’ And sure enough, he 
gobbled it up every scrap, and you made your supper off a plateful of 
boiled chestnuts!” 

‘But, Prudence, M. Pannetier was only jestin " 





‘‘That’s as it may be. I don’t like folks who take care to satisfy their 
own hunger, no matter who goes without. Besides, Michel has told me 
that you would have to get up very early in the morning to wheedle a 
halfpenny out of his cousin—— ” 

‘*Michel ought not to repeat all that idle gossip to you.” 

‘‘He told me that his cousin was as covetous as Judas himself.” 

My uncle shivered as if in pain. He stretched his feet out towards 
the stove, upsetting Cascaret, and rubbed his hands together, struck by 
a sudden sense of chill. He was silent for a few minutes, his eyes fixed 
on the ‘‘ Raising of the Widow’s Son” which hung above the mantel- 
shelf. Then he looked gravely first at Prudence and then at me, and said 
solemnly : 

‘‘Know that God has given the world over to error, and that it is 
full of false judgment and misunderstanding. You have heard it said that 
M. Abbé Pannetier, a man on whom the blessing of Heaven has fallen, 
was cruel and merciless to his own flesh and blood. Such a rumour 
can only be born of falsehood and frailty, and nothing is falser or frailer 
than the human mind, blown about as it is by every evil breeze. M. l’abbé 
Pannetier, who will shortly revive the glories of his great namesake, 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in our modern Church, would never have 
been called by Heaven to his present high position had he been found 
wanting in charity, the first of Christian virtues—— Oh! blindness of 
human judgment!” he exclaimed after a pause, stretching out his arms 
towards the Saviour raising the Son of the Widow of Naim. ‘‘You, my 


child, and you, Prudence, have heard Michel Pannetier accuse a holy 
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ecclesiastic of refusing help to members of his family; but I have read 
in Church history, how Baronius accused Pope Adrian IV of refusing alms 
to his own mother. And has not Dom Basquet declared that the King of 
France made an allowance of six hundred livres a year to the father of 
Pope Urban V, who had been left destitute by his son. What are we 
to think of such statements as these, save that the ways of God Himself 
are often hidden from us, Deus est absconditus, and that we ought never 


” 


to trust our own impressions 





‘Well, but Monsieur le Curé,” resumed Prudence, who was not to be 
diverted from her point by Baronius or Dom Basquet, ‘‘will you say 
once for all whether you intend to take Xaviére away to the Sisters of 
Saint Gervais or not?” 

‘Certainly not, if she feels no vocation for the religious life.” 

‘‘And how will you pacify Benoite and Landrinier, who are dying to 
see her go?” 

‘‘] shall tell them—— I shall say 
mind what 





I have not yet made up my 





Indeed it will be no easy matter to make the school- 
master give up his prize, for he looks upon Fonjouve as his own already.” 

‘‘Qur Cascaret is greedy too, and fond of carrying off morsels that 
belong to other people, but he will drop them if you hit him hard 
enough.”’ 

‘*You are always for violent measures, Prudence.”’ 

‘‘Yes, when one has to deal with rogues.. God would not have us 
spare them.” 

‘*God is merciful, God is gracious. Let us put our trust in Him, and 
wait for His guidance.” 

The Carcel lamp had exhausted its stock of oil. It gave a last dying 
flicker, and left us in total darkness. 

‘*It is too late to trim it and wind it up again,’ said my uncle groping 
his way to his own room. 





ROMAINE VIGUIER CHARMS THE CROWS 


My poor uncle’s confidence in his own judgment had completely broken 
down. He filled the house with his sighs and ejaculatory petitions. 

‘Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani! My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me!” I heard him murmur one morning, like the Saviour on the 
Cross. 

In the midst of all this turmoil, Colas arrived bearing a blue letter, 
addressed in a handwriting somewhat over large, but bold and clear. 

‘‘From Monseigneur Pannetier!” cried my uncle. 

He tore open the envelope, and to our great surprise we found the 
letter was printed, exactly like certain of the diocesan circulars. It ran 


as follows : 
‘Montpellier, November 22nd, 1842. 


‘* Monsigur Le Cure, 


‘* You are herewith invited to be present at the consecration of Mon- 
seigneur Pannetier, Bishop elect of Mireval, which will take place on the 
Feast of Saint Andrew, November 30th, in the cathedral church of Saint 
Pierre, at nine o'clock precisely. The ceremony will be performed by 
Monseigneur the Archbishop of Avignon, in the presence of his Excellency 
the Papal Nuncio, and various other prelates. 


” 





‘* Veni Creator 


My uncle forgot the burden under which he had been groaning. 
‘‘It is the 24th to-day,” he said, ‘‘I must leave for Montpellier on 








ia ae | 
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the 28th at latest. You know the ceremony cannot take place without 
me. I am to bear the mitre.” 

He was no longer writhing on a mental Golgotha. His face beamed 
with its customary mild radiance. 

‘‘Monseigneur Pannetier might well have assigned the crozier to me, 
instead of to my condisciple, M. Coulagnac, Curé of Lunas, but he gave 
me precedence, and confided the mitre to me instead, the mitre, which 
the great Saint Ambrose calls the buckler of the head, and the citadel 
of faith, capitis clypeum turrisque fidei. 1 am indeed highly honoured.” 

I too felt no little elation at the thought that my uncle, a plain parish 
priest, had been preferred before a curé-doyen, and, in spite of Michel 
and Prudence, I felt my heart warm to him. 

‘*So you will have to start pretty soon, Monsieur le Curé.” 

‘* Yes, Prudence, there is no time to be lost.. I must take my new 
cassock, my new hat, and my shoes with silver buckles, which I wore last 
at the funeral of the Vicar-General Raffit, two years ago. They will need 
a good polishing. And you must send for Cornaz’ Mélie at once, and 
give her my best surplice to iron, the one M. Philibert Tulipier sent me 


”? 


from Lyons for festivals 





‘‘Now don’t begin to fuss and fidget. When you have been away 
before, have you ever found so much as a pin missing among your 
things? I will see that you don’t arrive at Montpellier as ill-provided 
as an infant Saint John, so we need not waste more words over that.—’ 
But | met Benoite just now at the bakery, and she told me that the 
last of the Fonjouve crop would be gathered in this evening; she went 
on to remind me that you had promised to take Xaviére to Saint-Gervais, 
and she wants to know which day you will go. There is no need just 
now to go into the question as to whether Xaviére is willing or not, for 
it is plain enough that if you are going to Montpellier next week, you 
What is to be done?” 

‘*Yes, indeed, Prudence, you may well ask that.” 





can’t go to Saint Gervais 


‘* Well, if I were you, Monsieur le Curé, I would go straight off to 
Fonjouve, and settle those two before I started. I should tell them—— 
1 should tell them I was obliged to go to Montpellier, and that they 
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must leave the important matter of Xaviére’s future to be decided on 
my return. And to save them the expense of keeping her meanwhile, 
I would offer to receive her at the Presbytére this very evening! When 
you come back, you can make a fresh bargain with them—— They will 
cool down, perhaps, between this and then. Time works wonders.” 
‘‘Get me my hat, my dear child. We will start at once for Fon- 


jouve.”’ 


The smoke rolled out in dense clouds from the narrow slits of Benoite’s 
drying-house. The batches of chestnuts followed each other rapidly. We 
heard the sharp rolling sound of the dry chestnuts beating against a billet 
of oak in a sack of coarse canvas. Michel and Benoite were hard at 
work, their sleeves tucked up to their elbows, in spite of the keen 
morning air. The beater’s arms shewed knotted and sinewy, the widow’s 
soft and white, the muscles hidden under the delicate curves of rounded 
flesh. But the four laboured with equal vigour, and the woman was 
no whit behind the man in her capacity for the severest of outdoor 
work. 

‘‘Are you satisfied with the quality of the chestnuts?” asked my 
uncle. 

The sack containing perhaps half-a-dozen handfuls of dried chestnuts 
(the beating is done in small quantities) lay across the block. Benoite 
thrust in her hand, and drew out a sample. 

‘‘Look at them, Monsieur le Curé, just look at them.” 

She put one of the nuts to her mouth, and cracked it between her 
teeth. 

‘‘They are excellent,” she said, munching the flinty chdtaignon as it 
it had been a fresh chestnut. 

1 stood looking on, and as Xaviére’s mother smiled upon us (for she 
seemed delighted to see us at Fonjouve), | admired her two rows of pealry 
teeth, white and regular as the petals of a field-daisy. 

‘* Benoite,” began my uncle, ‘‘I have come to talk to you.” 

‘‘ About Xaviére, I suppose.” 


” 


‘* Yes, about Xaviére. 
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‘‘]f you don’t mind, Monsieur le Curé, we will join M. Landrinier. ’ 

‘‘Certainly, if you wish it.” 

We left Michel, and went towards the fountain, where we found 
M. Anastase Landrinier bending over the pool, and engaged in the singular 
task of fishing with a large open basket for stray chestnuts that had 
fallen into the water. The schoolmaster was a true adept in the art of 
skinning a flint! 

‘‘Monsieur Landrinier!” cried Benoite. 

My uncle pulled out his great silver watch from the pocket of his 
cassock. ‘‘My child,” said he, ‘‘it is now three o’clock. You may stay 
with Michel, if you like, but mind you are back before dark. You will 


find me at home. 


Fonjouve began to look. deserted. The chestnuts had all been 
gathered in, and as the fruit dries itself in the acrid fumes of coal-smoke, 
most of the workers had gone back to their homes. The cold whistle 
of the November wind had taken the place of the ‘‘ Lament” though an 
occasional echo of it still sounded from tree to tree. The gusts swept the 
bare branches one against another till they creaked and groaned again. I 
moved sadly through the wild, desolate, mournful landscape, feeling 
chilled and unhappy. The bitter Cévenol winter seemed to nip me 
everywhere. I say everywhere advisedly, for a cold chill crept into 
my very heart, as I thought of my dear uncle, exposed to unknown perils 
alone with the schoolmaster and Benoite. 

Nevertheless, I went my way towards the Ouradous’ drying-house. 
But when I reached it, I found myself alone. The oak billet was there, 
the sack, and the dried chestnuts, but Michel had decamped. 

‘‘Michel! Michel!” I shouted; but no voice replied. 

I ran back into the chestnut-groves where I knew Xaviére and Landry 
were still at work. 

‘*Xaviére! Xaviére!”’ 

No answer! 

‘*Landry! Landry!” 

Still not a sound. 
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A sudden fear seized me, and | set off running as fast as I could. 
I stopped short, however, at the apparition of an old woman, stick in 
hand, and satchel on back, who barred my way. It was Romaine Viguier, 
she who led the chant of the beaters and gleaners at the Feast of 
Chestnuts. This meeting increased my vague alarm and uneasiness. For 
Romaine was surrounded by a cloud of crows, which pressed upon her, 
fluttering, pecking, beating against her with wings and bills extended. 
The uncanny creatures were croaking in loud, harsh chorus, summoning 
their brethren from the hollows of the valleys, and from the skies above, 
till they hung about her like a thick black mantle. Were they going to 
devour the witch of Camplong? For Prudence vows that Romaine is a 
witch, and has dealings with the Evil One, in spite of her regular attend- 
ance at church. 

‘*Don’t be frightened, Monsieur le Neveu. You can pass.” 

‘*But are you quite sure they are not savage, Romaine?” 

‘*Quite sure. However, if you doubt me——” 

She gave a long, shrill whistle, and the next moment she stood before 
me in the path alone. 

‘‘They are my friends,” she said. ‘‘When I come to glean, I always 
call them, and they amuse me for a while. When I have anything for 
them, I feed them; when I haven’t, they go without—— If you are 
seeking Xaviére and Landry, you will find them below, under the great 


tree.” 


I fled as swiftly as if I had borrowed wings from the crows. 


Xaviere and Landry caught sight of me first. They clapped their hands 
to attract my attention, and I was soon beside them under the ‘‘ great 
tree,” which was no other than the chestnut beneath which my uncle had 
commenced his letter to Monseigneur Pannetier, a few weeks back. I was 
surprised to find old Joseph Lasserre of Les Passettes with them, bending 
his long, lean back to pick up a chestnut here and there. 


‘*But you are not gleaning, like Romaine Viguier; you are helping 
yourself from the crop.” 


‘*Yes, Monsieur le Neveu, I gave him leave,” said Xaviére. 
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‘‘And you were quite right, young mistress,” said Michel, who now 
came by, a sackful across his shoulder. 

‘*Oh, yes, Xaviére, you were quite right!” echoed Landry. 

Lasserre stood a little apart, with that resigned humility, as of a 
beaten dog, which is common among the poor of our mountains. But 
he heard what we said, and advanced into our midst with a sudden swift 
movement. 

‘*Xaviére,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you have followed the counsels of M. le 
Curé, and you have become the saint of our parish. I thank you for 
your charity. If Fonjouve were not your own, I should not accept these 
chestnuts from you. But all this land is yours; your father Xavier 
Ouradou left it to you, and you are answerable to no one for such use 
as you may see fit to make of its fruits.” 

‘‘] know it,” replied the young girl, in a firm voice. 

‘*You told me just now you do not wish to become a Sister of the 
Cross. You must talk it over with M. le Curé. He will think of nothing 
but your good, for he is just and upright like the good God Himself.” 


” 





‘Yes, yes, I will explain to him 

‘*Is it because you are so fond of Landry?” 

‘*T love him so much that I can never leave him.” 

Lasserre took one of her hands, and laid it between Landry’s. The 
schoolmaster’s son clasped it closely, his face became very pale; great 
tears rose first in Landry’s eyes, and then in Xaviére’s. 

‘*My children,” said the patriarch of Les Passettes, gazing heavenward 
with the same rapt expression I have observed on my. uncle’s face during 
mass, at the solemn moment of the Elevation, ‘‘ you are now in the full 
vigour of youth, and nothing will be able to stand against you, if you 
make wise use of this good gift, which God only grants to us for a 
short span. Benoite Ouradou and Anastase Landrinier have hard hearts, 
but even their cruelty will be of no avail against the strength of your 
young souls. Go your way, hand clasping hand as now, and fear nothing 
in life, so long as you spend it side by side, and love each other with 
all your hearts, as I and my dear dead wife loved each other for sixty 





years 
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It was the old man’s turn now to weep. He seemed ashamed of the 
emotion which shook him from head to foot. We clung round him, sup- 
porting and consoling him, and he gazed at us with troubled eyes. 
Recovering himself after a time, he tried to smile, and pointing to the 
great tree, he turned to Xaviére : 

‘« Little one,” he said, ‘‘ your: mother told you to climb up into the 
tree, and see that not a single chestnut was left. The night is coming 
upon us. Go, my Xaviére, finish your task.” 

We lifted up his heavy pouch, and laid it upon his back. Then we 
watched him take the road to Les Passettes, and toil along, bent almost 
double, turning up the soil of Fonjouve with the iron tip of his staff. 


The giant chestnut-tree stood before us, spreading out its naked branches 
in all directions over our heads, and thrusting its great twisted roots 
through the soil at our feet. There was something sinister and alarming 
in the aspect of this Cévenol Leviathan. The green mosses my uncle: had 
crushed as he sat, were now the colour. of scorched grass, almost black 
in patches. Where they had been torn from the bark of the tree, they 
had left long stripes, and scars, and gaping wounds. . The aperture in 
which my uncle had rested, soft and elastic as a padded chair, was 
formed by. the forking of a withered auxiliary stem, a huge ruin, split 
into the semblance of some dark cavern-mouth among the fissures of the 
rock of Bataillo. The colossus, a very forest in itself, was stripped of 
all its foliage, save for a handful of yellowing leaves that hung here and 
there on some outlying twig, screening a stray chestnut hull from. which 
the ripe fruit peeped ready to fall. All grace had vanished, leaving only 
a mighty strength that made one tremble. Darkness began to fall, first 
wrapping the cloud-piercing head of the monster, then gliding down- 
wards to his arms, and blotting them out one by one, then creeping 
slowly towards his feet. We stood staring upward, transfixed by a strange 
feeling of terror, not daring to climb the first of the rugged steps that 
led up to the trunk. And meanwhile the wind swept through the branches 
of the tragic tree, till it seemed to have found speech, and to be crying 
aloud in a voice now plaintive, now. full of angry menace. 
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‘*There is Galibert with his flock,” said Xaviere, whose eyes had been 
wandering round as if in search of something. 

‘‘Suppose we call him, and get him to help us to gather the last 
chestnuts from the tree,” suggested Landry. 

‘‘What would become of his sheep meanwhile?’’ returned Xavieére. 
‘‘No, if we wanted any one, it would be better to call Michel. He is 
working close to the drying-house.” 

‘*Yes, let us call him,” I urged. 

Landry echoed my words. But as he opened his lips to shout ‘‘ Michel ” 
she closed them with a little hand that looked white and ghostly in the gather- 
ing dusk. 

‘*No, no, Landry, we have done enough for to-day. We should not be 
able to see anything in the tree. We will come and finish to-morrow. Oh! 
I am so sorry the harvest is over! I have been so happy with you among 
these chestnuts, where we have been allowed to spend whole days side by 
side. 

‘* Xaviere, my Xaviére!” murmured the schoolmaster’s son, ‘‘ promise 
me that you will not go away to Saint-Gervais. ” 

‘* Never, never! ” she replied. And heedless of my presence and of the 
report I might make to my uncle, she threw herself on Landry’s neck with 
the agile grace of a young goat, and kissed him again and again. 

‘* Ah! you good-for-nothing jade! ’’ yelled a voice hehind us, hoarse 
and savage as that of a wild beast. The great chestnut and all its brethren 
seemed to shiver at the sound. 

Benoite and Landrinier had stolen upon us, and stood foaming, raging, 
shaking their fists, every hair bristling with fury. 

‘‘ What! you won’t let me be quit of you! You won't go to the con- 
’ screamed the widow, striking her daughter with her clenched fists 
on cheeks, and eyes, and breast. 

Landry and | rushed forward to help Xaviére, but the hateful schoolmaster 
seized us one after another, and flung us far from him among the pebbles and 
chestnut hulls. 


vent! ’ 


‘* Go up into the tree, you child of the devil, go up into the tree”, voci- 
ferated Benoite, seizing our little Saint Philomena by the beautiful black hair 
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that her blows had loosened. Xaviére neither spoke nor wept, but prepared 
to obey. 

‘* Yes, you prefer kissing boys to gathering chestnuts,” cried the horrible 
fury, pushing her daughter forward. 

‘* But, mother, I shall not be able to see the chestnuts,” said the poor 
martyr, very mildly and gently. 

‘*Go up!” 

‘*Go up!” echoed Anastase Landrinier, hoarse and fierce as some high- 
way robber and murderer. 

She began to climb, and it seemed to me that she was clothed in rays 
of light from head to feet, that her maiden purity had drawn all the dying 
radiance of the sky about her. She gleamed like a tall white lily among the 
shadows of the great chestnut. I watched her ascending branch after branch, 
goaded on by her mother, who lashed at her with a stick she had broken 
from the tree. What were they going to do to her? What would happen 
to her? 

‘* Galibert! Galibert!” I cried with painful effort, for I was bleeding 
profusely from two deep cuts, one on the neck, the other on the chin, and 
I felt utterly exhausted. 

‘‘ Help! Help!” shouted Landry, and his voice, stronger and clearer 
than mine, rang throughout Fonjouve, and echoed back from the direction 
of the Jougla. 

The horrible chase in the great tree still continued. Suddenly, on the side 
of the chestnut that overhung the Espase, there was a loud cracking sound, 
a rustle of falling twigs and bending boughs, and a confused white mass 
rushed through the air, and fell heavily among the boulders below. 

‘*‘ Xaviére,” groaned Galibert, too late, alas! 

He rushed at the schoolmaster, butting like a young bull, and rolled him 
over on the ground; then, before Benoite had time to disengage herself from 
among the branches and come down, he snatched up Xaviére in his arms and 
we set off running towards the Presbytére. 














RATS IN THE RAT-TRAP 


What a night we spent! Xaviére lay, breathing painfully, in our best 
bed, the bed in the guest-chamber. My uncle, Prudence, Galibert, and I 
hung over, listening and watching. Sometimes she complained aloud, but in 
few words; occasionally she would moan uneasily : ‘‘ Heaven! Heaven! ” 

Then my uncle would ask her softly : 

‘* Are you in pain, my beloved child?” 


’ 


‘‘ No, no,” was the invariable reply. 

From time to time, Prudence stirred some soothing drink in a cup, and 
made. her swallow a few drops, slipping an arm under the pillow, and 
raising her head. About midnight, she uttered a little cry, and murmured : 

‘* Oh! my back! my back!” 

The mischief was there, for she had fallen on her back. 

At daybreak, M. Montanier, the doctor from Graissessac , arrived. 
Galibert had flown over to summon him. My uncle. gave him a minute 
account of the disaster in a low voice, and then, we withdrew from the 
room, and left the doctor with Prudence to examine his patient. 

I never remember to have spent a more painful quarter of an hour. When 
we were assembled round the bed of the wounded, perhaps dying, girl, neither 
my uncle nor I had wept. But now, as we sat in our deserted room, and 
watched Galibert kindling the fire, we burst into tears. 

‘* Come, Monsieur le Curé 








Come, come, Monsieur le Neveu ” repeated 
the shepherd. And puffing out his cheeks afresh, he set to again, blowing 
through the bars of the grate. 
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‘‘ T have just thought of something, Monsieur le Curé, ” he continued; 
rising from his knees.. ‘‘ How would it be if I were to go and borrow 
Cornaz’ Mélie for you, to help Prudence? ” 

‘* Yes, yes, go, my good fellow. Besides, we shall want Mélie in any 
case, to iron my surplice. ” 

Galibert hurried out of the house, and I heard my uncle murmur : 

‘* If, indeed, I am able to go! But I doubt very much that I shall bear 
the mitre at Monseigneur Pannetier’s consecration, after all.” 

Scarcely had he muttered these words, when M. Montanier appeared 
in the doorway. The Graissessac doctor was.of an exceedingly cheerful dis- 
position, and to this fact, as much as to anything, he owed the largest, if not 
the richest practice in the country-side. He came in, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, and rubbing his hands together. 

‘*'Well, Doctor? ” 

‘* There is no need at all for you to distress yourself, my friend. The 
child will do well enough. Her hurts are chiefly contusions; there is nothing 
seriously amiss. 

‘* She has complained several times of her back.” 

‘‘She has some severe bruises along the spinal column, but linseed 
poultices, renewed every two hours, will set that all right. If all our patients 
were no worse than this one, we doctors would soon have to shut up shop.” 

And he chuckled merrily behind his moustache. 

‘* Will she be. able to eat?” asked my uncle. 

‘‘ The nervous shock she has had will take away her appetite for the next 
few days. But you might give her a fresh egg, very slightly boiled.” 

‘* She seems very much exhausted——” 

‘It is past eight o’clock,” said M. Montanier, looking at his watch, ‘‘ and 
as I have to go round by Les Passettes——” 

‘Is any one ill at Les Passettes? ” 

‘* Oh, well, you know that Julienne Arribas may be laid. up now at any 
moment. And though she is accustomed to the business now, she needs a 


” 


little looking after from the doctor —— 


’ 


‘‘ Of course—— of course,” stammered my uncle, blushing. 


‘* But I shall be at home by ten o’clock,” continued M. Montanier, 
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‘* and it you will send Galibert over, I will give him the linseed meal for the 
poultices, also a little bottle of arnica, of which you may give Xaviére five 
drops in a glass of water if she is thirsty. And I will send you some lau- 
danum liniment for Prudence to rub on to her back before applying the 
poultices, which must be put on almost cold——- My pharmacy is as well- 
stocked as M. Rouviére’s at Bédarieux 5 

We had walked a little way with the doctor, and he gave us these 
instructions in the narrow passage between the Presbytére and the church. 
When we reached the door of this passage, he threw himself across the stout 
mule that was waiting for him, and trotted off, with all the sturdy vigour 
of a healthy, well-preserved man of from forty-five to fifty years old. 





Meanwhile, all Camplong was up in arms, and but for the intervention 
of the mayor, M. Vincent Bassac, there would have been an outbreak 
of some sort. Cabanes, the sabotier, and Valat, the farrier, laid in wait for 
my uncle outside the church after Vespers, to ask his opinion as to a project 
they had formed. This was nothing less than that they should go in a body, 
seize the schoolmaster at his house in the village, Benoite in her drying-hut 
at Fonjouve, and that Laviron should deliver them over, bound hand and foot, 
to the gendarmerie. My uncle did his best to calm the delegates, and the 
angry crowd that had gathered in the background. 

‘‘ Have patience, my friends,” he advised. ‘‘ If it be true, as Galibert 
supposes, that M. Landrinier drew down the branch on which Xaviére had 
climbed, with his long hooked pole, and so caused her fall, he shall answer 
for his crime before a proper tribunal. But we must weigh the matter care- 
fully; we must remember that it was growing dark, and Galibert may have 
been mistaken. But in any case, I think it my duty to dismiss M. Lan- 
drinier from the posts of choir-master and bell-ringer, and I am sure the 
‘Conseil de Fabrique’ will approve my action in the matter. And I appoint 
Cornaz, well-known among us as a pious and honest man, to succeed him 
in both offices. ” 

‘‘ Hurrah for Monsieur le Curé! ” cried Mélie Cornaz. 

‘‘ Hurrah for Monsieur le Curé!” cried Galibert. 

‘‘ Hurrah for my uncle! ” cried I. 
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‘* And now let us rejoice together!” he continued, in a louder, more 
resonant voice. ‘‘ M. Montanier visited Xaviére the day before yes- 
terday, yesterday morning, and again this afternoon, and he sees a marked 
improvement in her. In a few days we may hope to see her quite herself 
again. Let us thank God, who kept watch among the chestnut trees of 
Fonjouve, and suffered not the devices of the wicked to take effect. I, as 
you know, have been invited to bear the mitre at the consecration of Mon- 
seigneur Pannetier, Bishop of Mireval, and I must leave Camplong to-morrow. 
But at Montpellier, the birth-place of the holy and mighty Saint Roch, I will 
offer up my prayers for the preservation of Xaviére Ouradou.” 


It pleased Heaven to send my uncle a supreme consolation before he set 
out on his journey. The next morning, just as he finished buckling the straps 
of his valise, Xaviére, supported by Prudence and Mélie, who was now 
installed at the Presbytére till further orders, advanced slowly into the 
room, and sat down by the fire in our cosy old wicker arm-chair. 

‘* It won’t be anything serious, Monsieur le Curé, you will see,” said 
Michel Pannetier, who had left Fonjouve for good the evening before. 

My uncle could not bear to part from us. He smiled on Xaviére, who 
smiled back prettily; then, wiping away a tear, he murmured : 

‘* Bless the Lord, the fountain of all goodness, Benedicamus Domino.” 

‘¢ It is two o’clock, Monsieur le Curé, and the coach passes through La 
Tour at three”, said Michel. 

‘‘ Yes, yes”, said my uncle. 

He looked at Xaviére, Prudence, and me in turns, and seemed unable to 
make up his mind to start. 

At last he embraced me warmly, and bid good-bye to Prudence and our 
little Saint Philomena with evident distress and reluctance. 

‘* Michel,” said Prudence, suddenly. ‘‘I can’t imagine why M. le 
Curé persists in taking you with him. But he is never happy, dear holy man, 
unless he has got hold of some good-for-nothing like you! He wants to recon- 
cile you and Monseigneur Pannetier 





You are not going away with empty 
pockets this time, I know, so I will give you a bit of advice. Don’t travel 
in the inside of the coach, but get up on the imperial. That will save you 
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forty sous at least. And whatever you do, don’t listen to M. le Curé, if he 
offers to pay for your place.” 

Michel slapped his pocket, and something clinked musically. 

‘*] have all the money I have earned at Fonjouve,” he said. 


My uncle had arranged with M. Bassac that Galibert should live 
at the Presbytére while he was at Montpellier. He feared that some harm 
might befall us in his absence. Benoite might come to claim her daughter, 
and we might have need of the shepherd’s sturdy arm. But no one appeared 
to trouble us, and save for M. Montanier’s daily visit, we scarcely 
opened our door. To secure our fortress against all attacks, we kept 
the door double-locked, and if by chance any one knocked, I ran and inspected 
them through the peep-hole, before opening. We passed the time very 
tranquilly, nursing Xaviére, watching over her, seeing her gradually winning 
her way back to life, breathing more freely, recovering by slow degrees. 

Prudence and Mélie rubbed on the liniment and applied the poultices. 
Galibert carried her as if she had been a feather from her bed in the spare- 
room to my uncle’s chair by the fire, and when she was tired of sitting up 
among the cushions, back to bed again; and I poured the arnica-drink 
between her lips from our silver sugar-spoon. One morning—it was on the 
Wednesday, the Feast of Saint Andrew, perhaps at the very moment when 
my uncle was passing along, mitre in hand, amid all the splendours of the 
consecration at the cathedral of Saint Pierre—just as I took away the little 
spoon from our saint’s mouth, a single word fell from her lips, and floated 
out to us, slow, long-drawn, and mournful as a sigh: ‘‘ Landry! ” 

Prudence, Mélie, and I gazed at each other helplessly, and knew not what 
to answer, but Galibert came promptly to the rescue. 

‘* Do not distress yourself, my Xaviére. If the schoolmaster does not 
allow Landry to come and see you before to-morrow, I promise you before 
God, I will go and fetch him here myself.” 


Truly, the Bassacs’ shepherd had a brave and kind heart. But how fond 
he was of romping and frolicking with the girls! For instance, on this very 
Wednesday, November 30th, the Feast of Saint Andrew, about nine o’clock 
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in the evening, Prudence was helping Xaviére to repeat her prayers, and I 
was explaining the ‘‘ Resurrection of the Widow’s Son” to Mélie, who took 
a lively interest in the prints on our walls. Would you believe it! Galibert 
stood behind us, pinching Mélie all the time, and at last he thrust his great 
curly head in between us, and kissed her soundly on each cheek. I recoiled 
in horror at the licentious sound, and Cascaret, who was sleeping among the 
ashes, sprang out, greatly scandalized, his back arched, his fur bristling, and 
finally turned and walked across the room, rolling from side to side. 

‘* Galibert,”’ I cried, trying to thrust him away, ‘‘I shall tell M. le 
Curé of your conduct.” 

‘Did you not hear a knock, Monsieur le Neveu?” he asked. 

‘* A knock?” 

‘‘ Hush! ” squeaked Mélie, under her breath. 

‘‘ Prudence! Prudence!” shouted the harsh voice of Benoite Ouradou. 

‘‘ Open the door!” thundered the schoolmaster. 

Mélie and I felt anything but comfortable; we trembled. But Galibert 
was laughing to himself, and looked delighted. He opened the peep-hole a 
little way, and took an observation. 

‘‘ They are waiting,” he whispered, ‘‘ and I don’t know why I shouldn’t 
open the door, and settle their business for them straight away. But the 
noise might frighten Xaviére, and we must consider Xaviére first of all. But 
do not be frightened. I am here to take care of you. » 

‘* Will you open the door?” roared Anastase Landrinier. 

‘* Mélie,” continued Galibert, coolly, ‘‘ run down into the cellar, unbolt 
the door that leads to the stream, and gallop off to M. Vincent Bassac. 
Tell him what is happening, and get him to come at once with your father, 
if possible. Look sharp.” 

Scarcely had Mélie slipped down the inner staircase of the Presbytére, 
which had two exits, one giving access to the church, the other to the 
kitchen-garden, when the whole house shook to a terrific blow. 

‘* We will come in!” shouted the widow and her gallant in chorus. 

Galibert and I stood peering out through the narrow grating, our heads 
touching. Thanks to the friendly moonlight, we distinctly saw Benoite and 


Landrinier, clutching a beam they had discovered lying about, and preparing 
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to use it as a battering ram against our door. Without taking counsel with 
me, Galibert opened the door. 

‘‘ Heaven save us! Monsieur Landrinier,” cried he cheerfully. ‘* What 
a noise you and Benoite are making between you!” 

‘* You here, Galibert! ” stammered Landrinier, greatly taken aback. 

‘*Do you suppose M. le Curé would have gone away and left the 
house to the care of an old woman, a child, and an invalid? You know well 
enough that all sorts of folks come down from the mountains in the chestnut 
season, many of them after no good. M. le Curé said : ‘ Stay till 1 come 
back,’ and here I am.” 

‘‘ We have come to fetch Xaviére,” interrupted the widow resolutely. 

‘* Well, she must be given up to you, I suppose. I have over and over 
again regretted having brought her here instead of carrying her to your house 
when I picked her up after the accident, which was entirely her own fault. 
I can’t tell you how tiresome she has been since her fall, and what trouble 
she gives in the house. Do you really want to take her away? 


? 


‘ Yes, certainly,” exclaimed the pair simultaneously. 


‘‘ But she is in bed—She is asleep.” 


’ 


‘‘ We must have her,” said the schoolmaster imperiously. 
‘* Ah, well! it is your business, not mine! A girl belongs to her mother. 
I will go and tell Prudence and Mélie Cornaz to dress her and bring her out 


to you. Sit down for a minute. 


The moonlight streamed into our kitchen through the open door, filling 
the room with a soft white radiance. The two criminals sat calmly in my 
uncle’s chair, as much at home apparently as if in their own houses. They 
neither spoke nor moved, but waited contentedly, entirely taken in by 
Galibert’s comedy. From time to time I cast a furtive glance towards them, 
but a sort of terror made me turn away my eyes and gaze out at the moon, 
shining in the midst of a whole army of stars. And inwardly my heart 
seemed to throb and flicker like a dying taper at the terrible thought: What, 
if, for some reason, M. Bassac and Cornaz should not come to help us? 


In a few minutes Galibert re-appeared. He went straight to the door and 
slammed it. 
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‘* Why are you shutting the door?” asked Landrinier, rising to his feet. 
‘* You will see why——”’ 

As he spoke, M. Vincent Bassac, mayor of Camplong, with his coadjutor 
Verdier, and Cornaz, the new parish bell-ringer, appeared in the kitchen, all 
three armed with stout cudgels. The schoolmaster fell back upon his chair, 
but Benoite, harpy that she was, all blood and nerve, Benoite rose and 
rushed forward to confront the enemy. Bassac turned upon Landrinier, and 
demanded sternly : 

‘* What do you want here?” 

‘* | came—— to fetch Xaviére Ouradou,” he stammered piteously. 

** What have you to do with Xaviére Ouradou?” 


” 


‘* But Monsieur le Maire 





‘* You pulled at the branch on which Xaviére was resting with your crook: 
you caused the branch to break, and——”’ 

‘*No, no——” 

‘‘] saw you!” interposed Galibert firmly. 

Benoite threw herself between M. Bassac and Landrinier, screaming at the 
top of her voice : 

‘‘ He had nothing at all to do with it. It was all my fault.” 

‘‘ And were you not helping each other just now to batter the door in 
with a beam?” continued the mayor. 


‘*It was I, Monsieur Vincent 





It was I who suggested it,” she 
replied, staring wildly round, with an expression of frenzied desperation 
that made me tremble. 

Bassac unbuttoned his long serge coat, and shewed the tricoloured scart 
at his side. 

‘: | arrest you both in the name of the law,” he said. 

He made a sign with his hand as he pronounced the words. Cornaz at 
once took possession of Anastase Landrinier, who submitted like a lamb, 
while it took Galibert and Verdier to master Benoite. The door closed upon 
the procession; we heard them cursing, swearing, struggling, perhaps fighting 
outside, and I burst into a long laugh, thinking of the Fonjouve monsters and 
how we had caught them in our kitchen, like rats in a trap. 
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GOD IS JEALOUS OF HIS SAINTS 


We were eating the radish soup that constituted our breakfast the morning 
after the arrest. Xaviére had fallen into a doze, after a sleepless night, and 
Prudence, Mélie, Galibert, and I had all assembled in the kitchen. 

‘‘ | don’t care what you say,’ ejaculated the shepherd suddenly, 
‘* M. Monestier is an ass.” 

‘* An ass?” repeated Prudence. 

‘‘ For my part, I think Xaviére gets worse and worse. I noticed it yes- 
terday. When I got her to stand up, while I arranged the cushions in the 
arm-chair, her legs gave way under her, and if I had not caught her, she 
would have fallen.”’ 

‘¢ And just look at her face!” I added, *‘ you remember how white it 
always was?” 

‘‘ White as a consecrated wafer!’ murmured Mélie. 

‘‘ Well, haven’t you noticed the change? It gets darker every day.” 

‘‘God grant that M. le Curé may soon be restored to us!’’ exclaimed 
Prudence, rising from the table, and leaving her soup untasted. 

She iooked at us piteously, crying : ‘‘ When M. le Curé comes back, he 
will understand what is the matter with our Xaviére, he will manage her 
better than M. Monestier.”’ 

She had scarcely finished her speech when we heard a cry outside our 
door. 

‘‘ Landry!” she exclaimed. Landry it was, and Lord above us, in what 
a plight! He had on neither cap, nor vest, nor shoes, nothing but his 
trowsers and a pair of sabots. His face was haggard and hollow, his cheeks 
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blotched and tear-stained, his eyes starting out of his head, his long fair 
hair tangled and bristly as a holly-bush. 

‘What has happened?” asked Prudence. 

‘* My father is dead,” he stammered, trembling from head to foot. 

‘* Your father! ” 

‘‘M. le Curé is at our house. He sent me on here.” 

‘«M. le Curé at your house?” 

‘‘Yes ; he was uneasy about Xaviére, and he left Montpellier directly 
after the consecration. He told M. Bassac so just now in the 
school. Oh! my _ father!—-—_” 


He sank down upon a stool, utterly spent. 





’ 


‘*] will go and see what is happening,” cried Galibert, and he ran out 
into the street. 
‘* How is Xaviére?” asked Landry with an effort. 


‘* She has been thinking much of you,” I replied. 





‘‘And I of her But I could not escape—— My father locked the 
door and kept the key—— I have had nothing to eat since the day before 
yesterday.” 


‘‘ Here, my child,” cried Prudence, handing him her untouched break- 
fast. 

I was greatly scandalized to see Landry seize the spoon, and gulp down 
the soup like a famished wolf. What! He could think of eating! And his 
father just dead! Prudence fetched him a small glass of wine, and he 
swallowed it without waiting to be twice bidden. But his lips trembled 
as he drank, and I heard his teeth grinding the edge of the glass; however, 
he did not break it, fortunately. 

‘‘ Now, tell me about your father,’ 


’ 


commanded Prudence. 
We heard hasty steps in the paved passage leading to the church. 
‘‘ Monsieur le Curé!” cried Prudence. 


My uncle came in. He spoke not a word to us; perhaps he did not see 
us even. He went straight to Landry, folded him in his arms, pressed him 
to his heart, repeating many times : 

‘* My child! my beloved child! ” 
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Then he told us how M. Landrinier, deprived of his posts as choir- 
master, bell-ringer and mayor’s secretary, suspended from the exercise of 
his duties as village schoolmaster, had been kept under surveillance in his 
own house, and was this morning to have been handed over to the local 
authorities ; but that his losses and his disgrace had so preyed upon his 
mind that he had hanged himself in a fit of delirium on one of the beams 
in his loft. 

‘*M. Bassac urged me to refuse the honour of Christian burial to the 
unhappy man, but I cannot comply, for I am convinced that he was not in 
his right mind when he put an end to himself. We must leave all the 
circumstances of this terrible catastrophe to Him who, in the words of the 
funeral hymn, shall come to be our Judge, Judex venturus.” 

Here Galibert re-appeared, carrying all poor Landry’s worldly goods. 
He said to my uncle: 

‘‘ Monsieur le Curé the mayor has granted your request; Valat, 
Cabanes, and Laviron, who were keeping guard over Benoite, have gone 
home, and Benoite has made off to Fonjouve.” 

As the shepherd spoke, my uncle took Landry’s garments one by one, 
and put them carefully on him. My poor friend sat quite passive under the 


operation, staring straight before him, and raising his arms, as if unconscious 
what he did. 


? 


‘‘ Now,” said my uncle, ‘‘ I want to see about Xaviére. Galibert tells 


me she is no better.” 


The sick girl was still dozing when we crept on tiptoe into the spare 
room. Through the half-closed shutters a ray of winter sunshine, clear but 
pale, fell on the bed. Our little Saint Philomena of Camplong lay motion- 
less between our fine linen sheets, slender and graceful as her namesake in 


the chapel, resting in her carved chair among draperies of silk and cloth of 
gold. 


We looked at her in wondering admiration, holding our breath for 
fear of waking her. My uncle was shocked at the change in her. Instinct- 
ively he fell on his knees, to ask help of God, his never failing resource in 
time of trouble—— He moved a chair as he knelt, and at the sound, 
Xaviére opened her eyes. 
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‘‘ My dear, kind Monsieur le Curé!” she sighed. Then, in a stronger 
voice, she added : 

‘* And where is my Landry?” 

‘¢ Here, my beloved daughter.” 

With a painful effort, Xaviére raised her head, and looked round for her 
friend and playmate, her companion in the village, at Fonjouve, everywhere: 
A smile, saintly, almost divine, played over her face, the shadows died out 
from it, and the soul, shining through, illuminated it with more than its 
former radiance. 

‘© My Landry! my Landry!” she murmured slowly, dwelling with evident 
delight on the two syllables of the beloved name. 

For all answer, Landry sobbed aloud. 











‘‘Do not weep, my Landry. I shall get well you will see—— you 
will see . 
‘* My Xaviére my Xaviére!’’ he murmured at last. 


Meanwhile, my uncle had touched the shepherd on the arm, and drawn 
him out of the room. What was he going to say? I followed them into 
the dining-room. 

‘* Yes, Monsieur le Curé?” said Galibert interrogatively. 

‘* Saddle Verjus, gallop as fast as you can go to Bédarieux, and fetch 


doctor Barascut. Don’t lose a moment! Go.” 


M. Barascut was a small, atert, fragile-looking man, a great contrast to 
M. Montanier, calm, sturdy, and robust as one of our Cévenol chestnut- 
trees. We heard the wheels of his gig some distance off, and ran out to 
meet him in the square before the church. 

After a long consultation with my uncle in the dining-room, the Bedarieux 
doctor, the best doctor in the Orb mountains, perhaps the best in all the 
Cévennes, rose, and, as I could see through the crack of the kitchen door, 
went towards Xaviére’s room. My uncle followed, but he would come out 
again presently, no doubt. Prudence and Mélie were with Xaviére, and he 
would leave them as he had done on the occasion of M. Montanier’s 
first visit. 1 crept into the dining-room. Presently | heard the door creak. 
To my surprise, Landry came out of the room. He had been keeping watch 
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by Xaviére’s bed, and they had just sent him away. A burning curiosity took 
possession of me. I felt a longing to know, to be sure. 1 flew to the 
door of the room, but when I reached it, my courage failed me, and instead 
of going in, I bent my head down to the key-hole, and listened. 

Nothing but a vague murmur reached my ear. I could not distinguish 
a single word. 

Presently, however, I heard Xaviére exclaim as if she were hurt, and 
this sound was thrice repeated. No doubt, M. Barascut was examining 
her back. What a time he was! And he was generally so brisk, and 
prompt and expeditious. Would he never come out! I began to regret 
M. Montanier, who used just to glance at the patient and be off again. 
Weary of waiting, I turned back in search of Landry. 

Ah! they were coming out at last! I heard the voices of my uncle and 
the doctor. I caught these words : ‘‘ Paralysis of the lower limbs.” . Then, 
after a low confused murmur from my uncle I distinctly heard the doctor 
reply : ‘‘ Depressions of the dorsal vertebra, causing paralysis.” The doctor 
walked away hurriedly, followed by my uncle, bent, haggard, pale as death. 
I joined them. Galibert was holding the doctor’s horse. M. Barascut was 
about to get into his carriage. My uncle detained him, holding him by the 
hand. 

‘* And what is the meaning of that sort of leaden colour in her face, and 
hands, and whole body, in fact?” he asked. 

‘‘It is a premonitory symptom of decomposition of the blood, proceeding 
from the same cause as the paralysis.” 

‘‘ Then, my good doctor——” 

‘* My dear Curé, you must ask God to save this young girl. I can do 
nothing.” 

The gig disappeared behind Salan the butcher’s house, but we three still 
stood gazing after it, rooted to the spot, speechless and helpless, not daring 
to go back into the house. At last the shepherd turned slowly away, and we 
followed him into the narrow passage. 


My uncle’s faith was so profound, he had such absolute confidence in 
God’s power and mercy, that he did not even now lose hope. He determined, 
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however, to depend solely on divine intervention for Xaviére’s healing. 
‘‘ Only God is great,” he kept repeating, unconsciously plagiarizing the 
words of Massillon before the corpse of Louis XIV. 

Ours was a house much given to prayer at all times, but it now became 
a sort of annex to the church. We recited orisons, we repeated nones, we 
sang hymns to the Virgin, often to accordion accompaniments. M. Barascut 
had not disapproved of our getting Xaviére up for a while every day, .and she 
would recline in the wicker chair following these pious exercises with 
touching fervour, a rosary between the frail, thin fingers that began to 
look like withered vine-twigs, her eyes fixed on Landry, who crouched at 
her feet. 

‘Is Landry living here altogether?” she asked one day. 

‘* Yes, he is living here to be with you,” replied Prudence. 

‘* And does his father allow it?” 

‘*M. Landrinier does not interfere in any way,” said my uncle. He 
had buried the wretched schoolmaster the day before, with no sign of 
mourning from any soul in the parish. 

The sunken eyes of the sick girl gleamed with a sudden light. 

‘‘ My mother,” she murmured, drooping her head, ‘‘ won’t she come and 
see me?” 

‘* Yes, yes, she will come,” said Galibert hastily, ‘‘ but you know how it 
is with her. The drying-house at Fonjouve has to be attended to—— 

‘‘But she is my mother, after all, and she might leave her chestnuts for 
once in a way to come and see her child.” 

Prudence, Mélie, Galibert, and I were so much overcome by this speech 
of Xaviére’s that we had to turn our faces to the wall to hide our tears. It 
was as if the victim should ask for the executioner, to assure him of 
pardon. 

After a long silence, my uncle, who, buoyed up by his persistent hopes, had 
more self-control than the rest of us, knelt down before Xaviére, as he might 
have knelt before a shrine, and taking her two little hands into his own with 
as much respect as he would have shewn in touching chalice or paten, or 
Sacred Elements, he said : 

‘* You are one of God’s angels, my beloved child, and our Heavenly 
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Father will spare you to us, seeing how necessary is such an example as 
yours to my poor parish. You will soon have a visitor who will do you 
more good than your mother. A pontiff on whom God has shed a double 
measure of His Grace, is about to come under this roof. We will ask him 
to lay his hand upon you, and you will be restored. Miracles have been 
performed before now by bishops fresh from the holy unction of consecration. 
Monseigneur Pannetier will work a miracle on your behalf.” 

During the next few afternoons, my uncle read aloud to us the Life of 
Saint Philomena, varying the entertainment by descriptions of the conse- 
cration of Monseigneur Pannetier. Xaviére was only able to sit up now 
from two o'clock till four. She listened with the greatest interest to my 
uncle’s account of the ceremony. He had come back charmed, dazzled, 
completely carried away by the splendours he had witnessed, and never 
tired of descanting thereupon. 

‘* And what of Michel?” asked Xaviére one afternoon. 

‘¢} was so happy as to reconcile him and his cousin. Michel Pannetier 
has gone back to Rongas, and is taking charge of Monseigneur Pannetier’s 
mother.” 

‘‘ Then Monseigneur Pannetier has a mother living?” sighed Xaviére. 

‘* Yes, she is seventy years old, and Michel is to be her guardian hence- 
forth. Monseigneur has gone to take possession of his diocese, but he 
returns to Rongas for the 42th of December, the Feast of Saint Constance, his 
mother’s patron saint. On his way back to Mireval he intends to stop at 
Camplong, and celebrate a high mass. I am to send round notices to all the 
clergy in the neighbourhood.” 

‘Oh, if he would but come and cure me! ” sighed Xavieére. 

My uncle touched the engraving over the mantel-shelf, the ‘‘ Resurrection 
of the Widow’s son” and ejaculated fervently : 

‘‘ Almighty God, Thou who raisest the dead, give health to the living.” 


My uncle spent the next few days in a state of exaltation that made it 
difficult for him to attend to the ordinary business of life. He had much 
ado to write the numerous letters to his brethren, whom he summoned 
in full confidence that they were about to witness a miracle. And meantime 
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Xaviére grew weaker and weaker. On the 10th, when they were trying to 
dress her, she fell back in a swoon. 

‘* Monsieur le .Curé! Monsieur le Curé!” sobbed Prudence and Lan- 
dry. 

‘* Uncle! Uncle!” soBbed I. 

‘‘ Wait!” he said, rushing out of the room with Galibert,.to come back 
in five minutes, robed in surplice and stole, and carrying the ciborium ; 
Galibert walked beside him, a lighted taper in his hand. 

‘« Xaviére!” said he, ‘‘ your God Himself has come to visit you.” A 
pale light glimmered under the eyelids of our little Saint Philomena, her lips 
parted to receive the host. We prostrated ourselves on the floor. My 
uncle, standing by the bedside, repeated the prayers of the Ritual. When 
he had concluded, his fixed idea resumed its sway. He repeated three 
times : 

‘¢ Our help cometh from the Lord, who made Heaven and Earth. Ausilium 
a Domino qui fecit celum et terram!”’ 

Prudence uttered a despairing cry, and threw herself upon Xaviére, who 
lay perfectly motionless, her head bent. 

‘‘ She is dead, Monsieur le Curé, she is dead!’ moaned the old house- 
keeper, drawing back in terror. 

My uncle leant over the bed; then he too recoiled, and sank into a chair. 


‘* God is jealous of His Saints He has taken her to Himself.” 
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IT SNOWED, AND SNOWED, AND SNOWED! 


On the next day but one we held a magnificent funeral service in honour 
of our little Saint Philomena of Camplong. The high mass celebrated by the 
new Bishop. of Mireval in our modest parish sanctuary, proved to be a mass 
for the dead. My uncle related the story of Xaviére’s pure and simple life, 
her tragic end, in the presence of some twenty of the neighbouring clergy, 
who had assembled to meet the Bishop. Whereupon Monseigneur Pannetier 
declared that he would not only give the absolution, but that he would take 
the whole service himself, from Requiem to Libera. 

He added reverently : 

‘* Xaviére Ouradou, to whom the angels have already opened the 
gates of Paradise, will pray God to bless my episcopate.” 

How magnificent he looked as he uttered these words. Everything upon 
him shone and glistened, from his new violet cassock to his new pastoral 
ring and pectoral cross. 

We were all assembled in the dining-room, the bishop seated by the 
blazing fire, the clergy standing, biretta in hand, full of respect and admi- 
ration. 


? 


‘* Come, my dear Fulcran,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ it is nine o'clock, and 


I am expected at Lunas at our friend Coulagnac’s by noon.” 


The levée du corps, which the bishop himself performed, mitre on 
head and crozier in hand, was touching and impressive in the extreme. The 
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numerous clergy were all robed, the whole village had donned its Sunday garb. 

But what touched and impressed me most of all was to see my uncle, 
after the officiant had sprinkled the holy water, advance, dressed in his 
simple black cassock, his hat in his hand, and place himself behind the 
coffin as chief mourner. 

He had thought it his duty to send Galibert to Fonjouve the day before, 
but Benoite had locked herself into the drying-house at his approach, and 
would neither open to the shepherd, nor answer him. 

‘* We will think no more of the wretched woman at present,” said my 
uncle. ‘‘ Later on, | will strive to reclaim her. As she refuses to follow her 
daughter to her last resting-place, I will be her substitute. Am I not the 
father of the poor and the forsaken among my flock?” 

Nature herself seemed attuned to the melancholy of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day, a day that stands out in my memory as one of unequalled 
splendour, solemnity, and poignant emotion. December is the month of 
snow among our hills, but as yet we had had only some few slight falls, and 
the roads were still open to foot passengers. But when we left the church, the 
vaulted roof of which still trembled to a Dies ire such as it had never 
before heard—the clergy had all grouped themselves with the choir round 
the desk—the whole country was hidden under a soft, white shroud. The 
flakes were still comparatively small, and fell slowly, as if biding their 
time. But the sky was very dark, almost black in parts, and huge, leaden 
masses of cloud moved heavily along in the gray, dim atmosphere, that 
pressed upon us like a sort of frozen twilight. It those huge swollen 
masses should burst over our hills the mountain peaks would wear white 
night caps for many a long week to come. 


In the churchyard, which circles the church with a girdle of tombs, 
Monseigneur Pannetier blessed the kneeling crowd after the last prayers 
had been said, and then turned to give a special blessing to Landry, whom 
my uncle was leading by the hand. 

‘‘He it is who is most to be pitied!” said the Curé to the Bishop. 
The Bishop held out his ring for Landry to kiss, and then folded him 


in his arms. 
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All the inhabitants of Camplong were touched to the heart; they wept 
profusely as they cried : 
‘Long live Monseigneur the Bishop of Mireval!” 


Monseigneur took his place in the carriage that was to take him to 


Lunas, and the clergy of the neighbourhood went their several ways. 
Landry and I stood at the window of the Presbytére, in silence, hand 
clasped in hand, lips tightly compressed. 

We watched the long procession melt away in the distance towards 
the Barthélemy mill. 

And it snowed, and snowed, and snowed! 


FERDINAND FABRE. 








THE DUCHESSE DU MAINE 


HER EARLY YEARS. THE NIGHTS AT SCEAUX. 


It is little more than a century and a quarter since the Duchesse 
du Maine died. 

Our great-grandfathers, nay, our grandfathers may have known her, 
have capped rhymes with her, and have danced in a ballet on the stage 
of her theatre at Sceaux. And yet, as we look on at her existence, it 
seems as though ages divided us from her and her ideas. We live in 
another world. Princes and princesses then were a different race from 
what they are nowadays, both in the estimation of the public and in 
their own. They were prouder of being what they were, and happier 
in their own conceit. The Duchesse du Maine was supreme among those 
of her time in her pride of birth and her self-satisfaction; this qualifies 
her for the distinction of being chosen to give an idea of what a royal 
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spirit and royal life could be in the last century. We have ample 
information concerning her; she was a conspicuous figure among her 
contemporaries, and there is not a volume of memoirs or correspondence 
of the time in which she is not mentioned. 


Anne Louise Bénédicte de Bourbon, born in 1676, was the grand- 
daughter of the Hero Prince, ‘‘ Monsieur le Prince le Héros,” or in other 
words the Grand Condé. Her father, Monsieur le Prince, as he was 
called, was a small, very lean man, with flashing eyes, which lighted 
up his whole person. He was as full of wit as a man can be, had a 
great deal of innate valour and ambition to distinguish himself, extensive 
learning, exquisite manners, and infinile suavity when he was in com- 
pany and under due self-control. But a taint of recklessness spoilt all 
these good gifts. He was a man of whims and rages. He changed his 
mind every few minutes, and all his household were required to do the 


same. He would and he would not; he was going and went not; he 


took the Sacrament or refused; he was to sup at Ecouen and he supped 


in Paris; four dinners must be cooked every day in four different places, 
and no one ever knew in the morning which was fated to be eaten. Mon- 
sieur le Prince had been known to set out for Fontainebleau every day 
for a fortnight, with his wife, and to change his mind every day of 
the fourteen before he reached the end of the street.. On the other 
hand he would make her step into the carriage at a moment’s notice, 
when she was least expecting it, and carry her off on a journey without 
a word of warning. 

His stinginess became historical, and yet no man could be more lavish 
on occasion. He dined off half a fowl, of which the other half was 
kept till the morrow, but he would spend millions in a whim or on a 
woman, in decorating Chantilly or dazzling the fair sex. When he was 
in love—as he was very often—it rained gold; he was the hero of a 
comedy. Nothing was too costly; and in the matter of adventures he 
outdid Scapin in fertility of invention. He would disguise himself as a 
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footman, or as a milliner, he would take and furnish every house along 
one side of a street, in order to make doors through the walls, and 
get to the house he wished to reach, without being seen. But at 
home, where he was not in love, he was an intolerable creature, a 
fantastic tyrant of avaricious habits. Saint-Simon declares that he beat 
his wife; he certainly used her very badly, abusing and coercing her 
cruelly. 

It was necessary to give this sketch of Monsieur le Prince, because 
his daughter, Anne Louise, took after him in many ways. There was 
no trace of her mother in her. The Princesse de Condé was the daughter 
of Edward of Bavaria, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, and of Anne de 
Gonzague-Cleves, who had made herself famous during the Fronde. She 
was a hapless, helpless creature, small, plain, rather hump-backed and 
crooked, as sweet and patient as an angel; not clever, but full of virtue 
and piety. Her husband made a sort of puppet of her; he pulled 
the strings and Madame came in and went out, rose or sat down, 
looked sad or cheerful, without knowing why, or having the spirit to 
enquire. | 

This little pair had ten children, of whom five died in infancy. Of 
the five who survived one only ever grew to respectable stature, Marie- 
Thérése, afterwards Princesse de Conti. The others were all tiny creat- 
ures, so tiny that they might have been a family of pigmies. The Grand 
Condé was wont to say that if his race went on shrinking smaller and 
smaller, it would be reduced to nothing, and in fact the mansion of 
the Condés was like the kingdom of Lilliput, a melancholy Lilliput, reigned 
over by an ogre. The ogre was that terrible Monsieur le Prince. He 
always looked as if he were sniffing for fresh meat, and was the terror 
of his children, whose one idea was to keep out of his way. His 
daughters were dying of impatience to get married, all the more so 
because their father was in no hurry to settle them. The eldest, the 
tall one, was two-and-twenty when she married her cousin the Prince 
de Conti; the three younger girls were thrilled with joy and anxiety when 
they learned that the Duc du Maine was thinking of them, and _ that 


Monsieur le Prince approved of this alliance. 
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Still, the much-coveted suitor was not a very splendid match for the 
grand-daughters of the Grand Condé. He was the second of the nine 
illegitimate children of Louis XIV and Madame de Montespan. This 
family had at first been concealed, then by degrees acknowledged at 
Court, then legitimized, and finally, in 1680, authorized to bear the name 
of Bourbon. Their rapid elevation, which threatened serious consequences, 
had scandalized the country, even at a time when whatever the King 
might do was sacred and right. Monsieur le Prince chose only to see 
the solid advantages of an alliance with the /égitimés. His son, Monsieur 
le Duc, was already married to a sister of the Duc du Maine, and 
when he heard that the youth was seeking a wife, he offered one of his 
daughters. 

The Duc du Maine, as every one knows, was a club-footed cripple, 
who had spent all his childhood in being ill. His elder brother had 
died at the age of three, and that he himself had survived was owing 
solely to the devotion of Madame de Maintenon, at that time governess 
to Madame de Montespan’s children. She loved the little ailing boy for 
the trouble he had cost her. As Saint-Simon points out, she had a 
‘‘nursing-mother’s weakness” for Monsieur le Duc du Maine. She would 
speak of him as her sweetheart; there was not a doctor whom she had 
not consulted for him, even going so far as to travel incognito to 
Antwerp to show her darling to a man of repute. This was in 1674; 
the boy was then four years old, with one leg shorter than the other. 
If we may believe Madame de Caylus, Madame de Maintenon’s niece, the 
Antwerp doctor’s treatment made the leg which had been the shorter 
grow much longer than the other, so that the young princeling would 
have halted on the other leg, if he could have walked. But he could 
not walk. However, the waters of Baréges at last set him on his feet, 
though they could not cure him of his lameness. This and his frail 
frame contributed to make him extraordinarily timid, both in body and 
spirit. 

From his earliest years he was as full as he could hold of intelli- 
gence and fun, as he grew older his wit was keen, he was studious 


and receptive. By the time he was seven he was regarded as a prodigy, 
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and his exercises and letters were printed under the title « (E£uvres 
diverses d’un auteur de sept ans » (Miscellaneous works by a writer seven 
years old). The volume was prefaced by an Epistle in praise of the 
King and of Madame de Montespan, composed by Racine. At the death 
of Corneille, Monsieur du Maine, who was then fourteen, hoped to fill his 
chair at the Academy. The King vetoed his election, not that he did 
not think the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Works”’ a sufficient title to the honour, but 
because he thought the author rather too young. As years went on 
Monsieur du Maine became more and more devoted to books. He would 
have been perfectly happy as a library mouse, but for the chance of 
birth, which condemned him to great and heroic deeds. 

These were not at all in his line; his timidity was incurable. He could 
never bring himself to become a thunderbolt of war, or even to hold his 
own against contradiction. The King and Madame de Maintenon took every 
opportunity of pushing their favourite, but in vain. They were impotent 
against nature, which had fated the young scion of royalty to pacific 
deeds, and all they achieved was to teach him to dissimulate. His 
enemies loudly accused him of hypocrisy; a faithful friend of his family 
has said much the same thing, but has put it less harshly : ‘‘ He 
never showed the bottom of his heart; distrust guarded the way thither, 
and few of his feelings made their way through.” (Memoirs of Madame 
de Staal.) 

His enormous wealth compensated for much. In consequence of various 
events, which need not be repeated here, he found himself heir to La 
Grande Mademoiselle. Birth apart, Monsieur du Maine was one of the 
great matches of France. 

When he first talked of marrying, Louis XIV tried to dissuade him. 
Dear as this son was to him, the King could not help seeing that he 
was deformed; he was conscious, too, of the inadvisability of perpetuating 
the bastard branches of the royal family. He told the young Duke 
plainly enough that ‘‘it was not for the like of him to propagate the 
species.” But by this time Madame de Maintenon was omnipotent; she 
pleaded the cause of her pupil. ‘‘Such folks,” replied the King, ‘* ought 
never to marry.” 
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She insisted and triumphed, and then cast about her to find a princess. 
She thought the daughters of Monsieur le Prince too stunted; the tallest 
was not taller than a child of ten, and the three sisters looked like toys. 
Their sister-in-law, the Duchesse de Bourbon, had styled them ‘the 
dolls of the blood,” and the nickname suited them exactly. Madame de 
Maintenon wrote to her friend the Abbess of Fontevrault : ‘‘The Duc 
du Maine wishes to marry, and we do not know whom to choose for 
him. The King would rather have a private lady of good rank than a 
foreign princess. The daughters of Monsieur le Prince are almost dwarfs; 
do you know of any others?” (September 27, 1691.) 

Madame de Maintenon might have spared herself; the Duc du Maine 
had made up his mind. The idea of an alliance with the house of Condé 
smiled on his fancy, and he would listen to no objections. It was only 
a matter of choice. 

Of the three daughters who remained unmarried, Mademoiselle de Condé, 
the eldest, was pretty and sensible. A hair’s breadth in height made him 
prefer the second, Anne Louise, and Mademoiselle de Condé was so heart- 
broken at being left with her father that she fell into a decline, of which 
she died after lingering a few years. 

The chosen bride walked on air; she was fifteen and a half; the 
bridegroom was twenty-two. Louis XIV gave them a royal wedding. On 
Tuesday, the 18th of March, 1692, an ‘‘ Appartement” was held at Trianon. 
An ‘‘ Appartement” was a drawing-room, an evening reception on a grand 
scale, without dancing, beginning at seven and ending at ten. There 
was music in one room, and refreshments were served in another. In 
the other rooms tables were set out for all kinds of games. Perfect 
freedom was the rule of these receptions, which we are apt to fancy 
must have been formal. But there was no etiquette; every one did as 
he pleased, played with whom he pleased, and gave orders to the 
servants if a table or a chair was wanted. The King only looked in 
now and then, and under the reign of Madame de Maintenon he no 
longer appeared at all at these parties. In 1692 he had not for a long 
time been visible, excepting on great occasions, and his presence was 
then all the more remarkable. 
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He came in on this occasion at Trianon; stayed some time, and pre- 
sided at one of the supper tables. Next day, the 19th of March, the 
wedding party went to fetch him in his private rooms in the Chateau 
of Versailles. Thence they went in procession to the chapel, where the 
marriage was solemnized. On quitting the church they sat down to a 
banquet; then there was a state concert, high play, a grand supper, and 
a grand ‘‘coucher” of the married couple, who were only left in peace 
after twelve hours of ceremonial, bowing, and compliments. 

On Tuesday, the 20th, the new Duchesse was arrayed in full dress, 
and lay on her bed, where she received all the Court. The Friday and 
following days were devoted to festivities. 

Madame de Maintenon was alarmed at last for the health of the 
fragile-looking little doll. She wrote on March 29th to Madame de 
Brinon, an Ursuline Sister who had promoted the marriage : ‘‘To go on 
to Madame du Maine, with whom the King is much pleased, as well as 
her husband. The marriage which you thought so wise is accomplished. 
I was quite of your opinion; God grant that they may be as satisfied 
with it as I am up to the present time! I hear she is going to spend 
Holy Week at Maubuisson (1). Give her plenty of rest. She is being 
killed here by the restraints and fatigues of Court life; she is dropping 
under the weight of gold and gems; her head-dress is heavier than her 
whole body. They will spoil her growth and her health. She is prettier 
without her cap than with all their finery. She scarcely eats, she does 
not get enough sleep, I dare say, and I am frightened to death lest she 
has been married too young. I wish I could keep her at Saint-Cyr, 
dressed like one of the ‘‘vertes,” (2) and running about the garden with 
as much enjoyment. There is no penance to compare with those donc 
in the world.” 

Thus the first week was one of general enchantment. Madame de 
Maintenon was in raptures over her beloved pupil’s honeymoon, and 
augured wonders of the young Duchesse whom she had no doubt that 
she could manage. But on this point she was soon to know better. 


(1) A famous nunnery near Pontoise. 


(2) The green class, one of the two youngest classes at Saint-Cyr. 
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Hardly had Madame du Maine seen clearly what Court meant, and the 
endless demands made by the King on the women who surrounded him, 
than she made up her mind to rebel. And certainly it was bitter 
slavery. 

A lady of rank about the Court must always be on the spot, and 
always wish whatever the King might please. She must be hungry or 
thirsty, hot or cold, according to His Majesty’s humour. Well or ill, 
even within a few days before or after the birth of a child, she must 
always be seen in full Court dress, with a low bodice, and bareheaded; 
must travel in it, and bear exposure to sun, wind, and dust, with a 
smiling face; must dance, sit up late, sup with an appetite, be cheerful 
and look well at the very hour fixed by the King, and without a moment’s 
delay. 

Travelling was the severest trial. Louis XIV amused himself by filling 
a vast coach with ladies in full dress, and a quantity of victuals. Every 
window was put down, and every blind drawn up, whatever the season 
or the weather, because he liked air. No sooner had they started 
than he would make the ladies eat, ‘‘eat to bursting,” says Saint- 
Simon, and this went on all day, no one but the King ever getting 
out to rest; and on arriving every one had to sup as if nothing had 
gone before. Some of the ladies thought they must die of it, and arrived 
alive only by the aid of supernatural strength derived from loyalty to 
the monarch. Others fainted, and so were disgraced beyond forgiveness; 
this was an unpardonable crime. 

Now, Madame du Maine vowed she would never be caught on such 
an expedition, and she kept her word. For fifteen years she had endured 
the cruel discipline of the Condé household, and she had had enough 


of it. She was quite determined never to put herself out. for any one 


on earth, and she would have nothing to say to etiquette, to official 
soirées, to moral conversations at Madame de Maintenon’s, to journeys 
in Court dress, and picnic dinners in the King’s coach. Nay, worse than 
all, she sent long Church services to the devil, with the dreary pious 


exercises which had become the fashion since Louis XIV had turned 
austere. 
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On the 27th of August, 1693, Madame de Maintenon writes again 
to Madame de Brinon in a rather sharp tone : ‘‘I have a grievance to 
settle with you as concerning Madame du Maine. You took me in with 
regard to her, and on the most important point, her piety; she has not 
the smallest turn for it, and does just as others do. I dare say nothing 
to a young princess brought up by Virtue incarnate (1) and I have no 
wish to see her profess devotion; but 1 must own that I should like to 
see her adopt a regular plan of life, which should be pleasing to God, 
to the King, and to M. le Duc du Maine, who has good sense enough 
to wish to see his wife steadier than certain other ladies.” 

Then Madame de Maintenon complains of the Duchesse’s lack of sub- 
missiveness, adding to counteract the bitterness of her fault-finding : 
‘« Still, Madame du Maine is, on the whole, what you described her, 
pretty, amiable, lively, witty, and above all very much in love with 
her husband, who, on his side, loves her passionately, and would rather 
spoil her than give her the least pain. If this little lady slips through 
my fingers I give it up. 1 shall make my mind easy, convinced that 
the King is fated never to have a woman in his family who is good 
for anything.” 

Madame de Maintenon might soon ‘‘make her mind easy.” Madame 
du Maine had already slipped through her fingers, and it was only in 
a remnant of illusion that the elder lady flattered herself she could hold 
her. She had slipped through every one’s fingers, more especially her 
father’s. He was dumbfoundered at the way in which she took his 
remarks. She warned her sisters-in-law not to interfere in her concerns, 
taking for her badge a ‘‘ honey bee” with this motto from Tasso’s ‘‘ Aminta” : 
Piccola si, ma fa pur grave le ferite. (Small indeed, but it wounds 
severely.) 

As to her husband, she held him in terror, her humble slave. He 
dared not breathe or stir in his wife’s presence. She seemed so fully con- 
vinced of the honour she had done him by marrying him, that the poor 
man’s timidity was greater than ever, and at the slightest word she 
treated him to a scene, which was a thing of which he had a mortal 


(1) Her mother, the Princesse de Condé. 
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dread. He cut the difficulty by never contradicting her, and obeying her 


in all things. 

Still, there was the King, at whose mere look all the other princesses 
quaked in their shoes. Louis XIV, no doubt, was afraid of committing him- 
self with this vehement little lady. He prudently addressed his remonstrances 
to the Duc du Maine, who could only reply that ‘‘he could not help 
it.” ‘*And so,” says Madame de Caylus, ‘‘ having proved herself incorrigible, 
she was left at liberty to do whatever she pleased.” And this was all 
she asked. 

The doll had turned out a demon. 

No one had ever suspected it, because Monsieur le Prince kept such 
strict order in his household, and every one was amazed to find that this 
Tom-Thumb princess was the most independent and audacious woman on 
earth, full of wit, as explosive as gunpowder, and with such a temper! 


? 


‘‘Her temper is impetuous and capricious,” wrote Madame de Staal, ‘‘she 
is angry and miserable, furious and forgiving, twenty times in a quarter 
of an hour. Often, after a fit of melancholy, she breaks out into a fit 


b 


of lively spirits, in which she turns most amiable.” She was a great talker, 
eloquent, vehement, and voluble. There was nothing for it but to be 
silent in her presence, and for that matter she never listened to other 
people. Passionate almost to insanity, she was at the same time a little 
monster of egoism, and a little paragon of self-conceit : ‘‘She believes 
in herself as firmly as she believes in God, or in Descartes, without 
enquiry or discussion. ”’ 

She believed in herself, first because she was herself, and secondly be- 
cause she was persuaded that God moulds princes of a special clay. They 
look like mere mortals, but this is a deceptive appearance. They are 
in fact demi-gods; and Madame du Maine, by the special favour of Heaven, 
was something more than a demi-goddess. Consequently she might do 
just as she pleased; and there were few things, it must be owned, 
which she did not please. On the other hand she felt it to be due to 
herself to conquer a position worthy of her divinity, and, as her 
cripple would not push himself, she determined to push him. 


A whimsical mixture of temperament had made Madame du Maine, 
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with all her pride and haughtiness, a born shepherdess of comic opera. 
Not for nothing was she the daughter of a prince who would disguice 
himself as a milliner. The little Duchesse was devoted to frippery, as well 
of the mind as of dress, to showy fétes and drawing-room verses. She 
longed for romantic pleasures, a mythological existence, a pasteboard 
Parnassus, where, dressed as a nymph, she might reign supreme over Court 
wits disguised as Arcadian shepherds. The brilliant and dangerous heroine 
had her hours of being utterly ridiculous. 

Madame de Maintenon, as we have seen, thought her pretty. Madame 
du Maine herself was perfectly content with her own face. The public 
admired it less, and Madame de Staal had the pleasure of recording this 
different opinion in a spiteful paragraph : ‘‘Her mirror can have left 
her in no doubt as to the charms of her person. But she would sooner 
doubt the evidence of her own eyes than the judgment of those who 
pronounced her handsome and a fine woman.” 

To judge from contemporary portraits, the public were in the right 
against Madame du Maine. Those done in her early youth show us a 
pair of fine eyes, over-fat cheeks, and a doll’s features overweighted by 
an enormous head-dress. We see how she must have deluded the world 
about her with that look of commonplace good nature which reveals nothing 
of the volcano. 

However, her features soon became more marked. There is at Ver- 
sailles a portrait of her by Nattier, when she was growing old, which 
is cruelly literal. The Duchesse has in this, alas! a true dwarf’s face, 
squat and graceless, a thick nose, a vulgar mouth, a double chin, and 
a coarse complexion. Nothing of the goddess here. 

But we have not yet reached this stage of her life; we are writing 
of a fresh and a dainty little lady, who hides vast projects under the 
airs of a child. 

The nuptial torches were scarce burnt out when Madame du Maine 
was already considering what advantage she might take of her meésalliance. 
The Court of France was at that time a fine stage for intrigue. So 
many changes constantly occurred that there was no turn of fortune for 
which an ambitious spirit might not scheme and hope. The old aristo- 
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cratic society was falling to pieces; the thing to do was to pick up 
the fragments, and skilfully combine them to form a _ pedestal. 


To judge from mere appearance, the reign of Louis XIV was the 
apotheosis of the French Nobility. We are deceived by the splendour 
and pomp of the Court, the brilliant feats of arms of the nobles, and their 
obstreperous quarrels about such details of etiquette as are disregarded 
in any but an aristocratic society; the golden shower of favours and 
benefits, of gifts in money, pensions, and benefices shed by the King 


on his courtiers; even the air of magnificence which the costume and 


lordly manner of the time lend to the humblest viscount in portraits and 


pictures. 

When we picture to ourselves the gilded drawing-rooms of the Palace 
of Versailles, full of fine gentlemen with their flowing wigs, dressed in 
silk and velvet, glittering with gold and gems, redolent of the happy 
sense of their own supreme importance, we begin to share their belief 
in it, and are ready to bow to the ground before them. 

And yet, when one of them reflected a little, he knew full well what 
lay beneath all this. A Duc de Chevreuse, or de Beauvillier, or de Saint- 
Simon was not to be cheated by this mirage of vain-glory and laced 
clothes. 

They saw that the French Nobility was being ruined by indiscriminating 
luxury, and reduced to mésalliances and peculation ‘‘ for its daily bread.” 
They saw that it was useless and idle, shut out from administration and 
office, and given over to the vices which come of idleness. They saw 
the Peers of the realm—the highest dignity of the kingdom—humiliated 
at every opportunity, the purity of the blood royal insulted by the privileges 
extonded to legitimized bastards, public dignities and every court function 
usurped by men of letters or of law, who took a high hand with the 
nobles. Colbert, in his early days, wrote Monseigneur (My Lord) to a 
duke who addressed him in return as Monsieur (Sir); under Louvois the 


rule was reversed. In short, they saw a radical transformation working 
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itself out at their expense, and were bitterly conscious of their own 
impotence to arrest it. 

Madame du Maine was one of those who could reflect. She very 
clearly saw the disturbance threatened by the growing power of the 
citizen class, but she did not regret it; anarchy was in her favour, in 
the equivocal position she held in consequence of her husband’s birth. 
Her scheme was ripe from the very day of her betrothal. She had two 
aims in life, equally at heart. One was to enjoy life; the other was to 
become one of the leading personages of the kingdom, notwithstanding 
she was the wife of a bastard prince. 

The second of these objects to us seems by far the more difficult. 
The Duchesse was not of that opinion. To achieve it she relied on the 
confusion of ranks, and the all-powerful support of Madame de Maintenon. 
It was to be foreseen that M. du Maine’s timidity would sometimes 
stand in her way; the Duc was of no use in a pitched battle; on the 
other hand he had not his equal for delicate management and intrigue, 
gaining his ground noiselessly, inch by inch, and with an air of such 
humility that no one suspected him. He was always on the alert, and 
never missed an opportunity. One seat in preference to another, the cut of 
a cloak, a curtsey more or less—and all these trifles, one by one, led, 
slowly but surely, to the coveted promotion. He was always ambitious, 
and his wife was convinced that if she worked for him he would help 
her; thus she had perfect confidence in the future for them both. The 
more immediate point was to have plenty of fun; the rest would follow 
in due time. 

But the more immediate was also unfortunately the more difficult 
achievement. Pleasure was no longer to be looked for at the French 
Court. The King was quite decidedly turning virtuous, and he insisted 
on every one’s being as serious as himself. It was enough to bore one 
to death. ; 

Madame du Maine, to be sure, could get away and take her pleasure 
at Clagny, a chateau built by Louis XIV in less austere days for Madame 
de Montespan, who had given it to her eldest son. Clagny, which no 
longer exists, was a low building, designed in what was known as /e style 
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noble, and surrounded by extensive formal gardens graced with yew-trees 
cul into cones. It was regarded as a perfect wonder. ‘‘A superb chateau,” 
says Saint-Simon, ‘‘with its fountains, gardens, and park; with aqueducts 
worthy of the Romans. Neither Asia, nor ancient history can show, 
on all sides, anything so vast, so various, so elaborate, so splendid, so full 
of treasures of all ages, marbles of every kind, bronzes, paintings, and 
sculpture, nor anything more exquisite than this sculpture.” All this 
magnificence could not redeem Clagny from one fatal defect; it was at 
Versailles, and too near the King. Clagny was still the Court; at Clagny 


she was still but a satellite. 


So the little Duchesse tried Chatenay, a humbler country house, not 
far from Sceaux. 

Chatenay was the property of Monsieur de Malézieu, who had been 
Monsieur du Maine’s tutor, a perfect specimen of the tame wit which 
the grandees of the time were wont to tether to their manger, that 
they might have some one always at hand to compose their smart 
speeches, society verses, and letters to fine ladies. Malézieu was regarded, 
and not without reason, as a well of learning, and he was listened to 
as an oracle at Madame du Maine’s. ‘‘His decisions,’ writes Madame de 
Staal, ‘‘were held as infallible as those of Pythagoras among his disci- 
ples; the hottest controversy was at an end the moment any one uttered 
the words ‘He says.’” 

Malézieu gave lessons to the Duchesse in Latin, in the Cartesian philo- 
sophy, and in astronomy; he spouted to her from the tragedies of Sophocles, 
and he organized her fétes. He had an endless flow of imagination in 
composing trifles in prose and verse, in inventing devices for fireworks, 
and groups for ballets. He was deferential to the great, scornful to the 
lowly, not ill-natured but rather servile, and indispensable as a factotum. 
He was, moreover, indefatigable; Fontenelle speaks of his ‘*robust and 
fervid energy.” His portraits shew a pleasant, open countenance, beaming 
with health. 

Madame du Maine did him the honour of selecting his country house 


in 41699, to spend the time there while the Court was at Fontainebleau. 
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There, to carry out her part as goddess, she revived the Golden Age. 
All was to be innocence and simplicity—princely simplicity, of course. 
They were to lead a ‘country life.” 

‘‘Amid the pure and dulcet joys which reason craves” (1). 

They were far from the tumult and turmoil of passion, in the enjoyment 
of the ‘‘ beauties of the country.” They played the Game of Goose, and 
talked sweet nothings all day. But the evil habits of luxury re-appeared 
at meal-times. ‘‘The tables are abundantly served with delicacies, and 
the company is gay; music is played meanwhile or afterwards; flutes, 
hautbois, violins, harpsichords, and even trumpets, which seem to sound 
more softly to harmonize with the other instruments. ” 

This last remark is a masterpiece. Who but a born courtier could have 
thought of trumpets that understood their duty so well as to be pastoral at 
any price, and assume the pitch of a pan-pipe. The evenings were en- 
livened by elaborate fireworks. ‘‘ Sometimes it is the storming of a town, 
sometimes two large vessels, at anchor, as it were, in a meadow, bombard 
a fort, which at last blows up,” with a grand blaze of rockets. Or, 
again, two fiery balls burst open, and give ‘‘a representation as vivid 
as it is amazing of the conflagration of the universe.” These splendours 
attracted the peasants from the neighbouring villages, and the féte was 
apt to become too genuinely rustic for the taste of the guests. Night 
happily cast a veil over faces and garments too homely for a_ royal 
idyl; it made ‘‘all things seem clean and fair,” and M. du Maine ‘took 
a tender interest in seeing the common people beginning to enjoy some 
of the fruits of peace.” Chatenay was pronounced ‘ enchanting.” 


On the 20th of December of the same year (1699), M. du Maine bought 
the chateau of Sceaux, which Colbert and his son, the Marquis de Seignelay, 
had made into one of the finest and most delightful residences in the 
vicinity of Paris. Very little of it now remains, but the river Biévre still 
flows through the valley, the hills still show their soft and sweeping out- 
line, the friendly sky of France still sheds a tranquil light on the spot 
where Sceaux once stood. The imagination has no difficulty in restoring 


(1) Letter from l’Abbé Genest to Mademoiselle de Scudéry. 
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the chateau and gardens in their ancient setting, as we may see them in 
old prints. 

The house had been built for Colbert by Perrault, and formed three 
sides of an extensive quadrangle. The symmetry of the design was 
perfect, the decoration in severe taste, and the style of the whole elegant 
and dignified. Perfectly straight avenues, endless railings and screens, 
all absolutely regular, the main body of the building severely square 
with out-buildings exactly to correspond; perfectly geometrical flower- 
beds, perfectly clipped hedges, trees in perfectly planted quincunx; a 
majestic assemblage of straight lines and right angles, of circles, and 
semicircles, and quarters of circles; treasures of sculpture, of painting, 
and of furniture, scattered throughout the chateau, in the Pavillon de 
’Aurore (1), and in the avenues and arbours; a prodigious quantity of 
running and spouting water brought in by aqueducts, and a fabulous 
number of basins, fountains, cascades, and watercourses; a matchless, 
effect of grandeur, order, and harmony pervading the whole; in the dis- 
tance one of the prettiest views in the neighbourhood of Paris, sweet 
and soothing, one of those thoroughly French landscapes which dwell in 
the heart that has grown up and lived among them—this was the 
splendid and delightful spot selected by Madame du Maine to be her 
Olympus and Parnassus. 

The little Duchesse settled herself in her new domain with the greatest 
satisfaction. The boundary of slopes and hills gave it the seclusion of 
a little world in itself, enclosed and sheltered on all sides. The Biévre, 
making a wide circuit, surrounded the microscopic realm. Madame du 
Maine felt herself quite at home there; its sovereign mistress, encircled 
by courtiers of her own choosing, eager to please her, and by the 
peasants of the district, who depended on the chateau for their living. 
She was rather apt to forget the rest of the world, and fancy that life 
at Sceaux was really life; an error which was to cost her dear at a 
later period, when Madame du Maine’s ideas proved delusive. 

She forthwith planned a course of life after her own heart, in which 


(1) This famous Pavillon de l’Aurore was in the park; it contained a great ceiling by Lebrun, ‘‘ The rising 
of Aurora,” and two smaller ones by Delobel. 
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pleasure was a duty and a task. She amused herself by day, she amused 
herself by night; and she gave orders that all about her should likewise 
be amused. If any were bored, so much the worse for them. She 
surrounded herself with paid amusers, hired to be sprightly to order. 
Malézieu put the aspirants through an examination. He set them subjects 
on which they were to talk, and candidates were welcomed or rejected 
according to his report of them. She kept poets to flatter her, ever 
ready to compare her to Venus, and to call her ‘‘ Heaven’s masterpiece.” 
At dessert, at a given sign, they capped verses, strophe and antistrophe, 
in praise of ‘‘the Nymph of Sceaux.” The Abbé Genest has preserved 
a whole volume of such platitudes (1). They are amusing to read. Even 
the embarrassment of those who could find nothing to say was turned 
to account for the purpose of flattery. The ingenious Malézieu was ready 
with an impromptu to this effect : 

‘* Lorsque Minerve nous ordonne, 

On a toujours assez d’esprit ; 

Si Pon n’en a pas, elle en donne”’ (2). 

No one was allowed to be tiresome or silent or grave. Philosophy 
excused no man from capping verses, nor age exempt him from spinning 
rhymes. No one could escape from the Poetical Lotteries (3), which in these 
degenerate days would be enough to put the whole Academy to flight. 
The letters of the Alphabet were shaken up in a bag, and were drawn 
out as they came. The person who drew S was to write a sonnet; A 
entailed an Apotheosis or an Arietta; O had the choice of an Ode or an 
Opera, and so on. And it had to be done, or farewell to Sceaux. Per- 
sons of rank handed on the task to some poor devil of a poet, but 
Malézieu, Chaulieu, Fontenelle, and the like, and after them Staal and Vol- 
taire, were allowed no substitute, and were expected to pay the debt in 
ready coin. Malézieu called Sceaux ‘‘the galleys of wit.” 


Never was there an hour’s interval for being stupid in peace. Enigmas 


(1) Les Divertissements de Sceauz. Paris, 1712. Etienne Gaveau. 


(2) When Minerva commands us 
Wit can surely never fail; 
Or if it should she can lend it. 


(3) La Comedie a la Cour, par Adolphe Jullien. I am indebted to this book for several curious particulars. 


D. IV 36 
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and anagrams lurked in the corridors. Riddles were fired at you like 
darts in the Duchesse’s drawing-room, or Jdouts-rimés to be filled up 
then and there, or little couplets, flattering or satirical, to be met by 
a repartee in kind. Then there were no end of games played with 
forfeits, which had to be redeemed by a rondeau, a fable, a triolet, a 
virelay. 

Invitations to dinner were sent in verse, and anonymous notes, racy or 
sentimental, or a copy of rollicking rhymes; and the recipient had to 
reply in the same style. What a relief it must have been, what a rest, 
what blessed comfort, to get away from Sceaux and find oneself with 
worthy folks who ate their mess of pottage in stolid dulness, exempt 
from puzzles, acrostics, and rhymes, and who could warm their feet without 
recording it in. verse! 

It need hardly be said that in the multitude, some charming trifles 
cropped up now and then. Fontenelle was asked one evening : ‘‘ What 
is the difference between a clock and the mistress of this house?” ‘‘ One 
marks the hours, the other makes you forget them,” he replied. It was 
at Sceaux, to redeem a forfeit, that Voltaire composed the well-known 


conundrum : 


« Cing voyelles, une consonne 
En frangais composent mon nom, 
Et je porte sur ma personne 

De quoi |’écrire sans crayon » (1). 


Madame du Maine was allowed the triumph of guessing ‘‘ oiseau,” a 
bird. 

The little Duchesse took all this child’s play very earnestly. She 
would give her whole mind to the composition of a letter from the 
Great Mogul to some lady of her court at Sceaux, or some impudent 
jest addressed to her brother Monsieur le Duc. She founded an Order 
of the Bee, with the motto quoted above, and did it with as much 
solemnity as the King could have observed when he instituted the Order 
of the Holy Ghost. The Order of the Bee had its statutes and _ its 


(1) ‘Five vowels and one consonant compose my name in French, and I carry about me the implement with 
which to write it.” 
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officers, and an oath, which the members took without a smile, as 
follows : 

‘«] swear by the Bees of Mount Hymettus to be faithful and obedient 
to the perpetual sovereign of the Order, to wear the badge of the Bee 
as long as I live, and to fulfil the statutes of the Order. And if I break 
this vow, may honey turn to gall, honeycomb to tallow, and flowers to 
nettles, and may wasps and drones pierce me with their stings.” 

Never was such a toil made of pleasure; and this is not all. Madame 
du Maine had a passion for theatricals and for acting. She had perse- 
verance enough to learn most of the leading parts in the plays of her 
time. The kind of play mattered not, a princess of course can play 
equally well in all styles, and she was indifferent to the quality of the 
work, since all became equally fine when spoken by her lips. She was 
always ready to act tragedy, comedy, ballet, farce, allegory, or pastoral; 
the part of Athalie or that of Penelope, in a play by the Abbé Genest, 
Céliméne or the waiting-maid Finemouche, in Malézieu’s Tarentole ; in pieces 
by Plautus or by Quinault, by Euripides or by Lamotte. 

The trouble she took was incredible. She submitted to be taught, to 
rehearse, and to dress up. For months at a time she led the exhausting 
life of a provincial actress compelled to appear in a fresh part every night. 
Then she rushed off to Clagny, and invited the Court to a series of 
performances. Everybody came, everybody went into raptures, and laughed 
at her behind her back. 

‘*No one,” says Saint-Simon, ‘‘ could understand this craze for dressing 
up like an actress, for learning and declaiming the greatest parts, and 
making a public exhibition of herself on the stage.” M. du Maine was 
well aware that his wife was making herself ridiculous; but he dared not 
check her, lest she should lose her head altogether, as he once very 
plainly told Madame la Princesse, his mother-in-law, in Madame de Saint- 
Simon’s presence. 

If M. du Maine had been perfectly frank, he might have added that 
he held his tongue for fear of scenes. His gentleness did not protect 
him, and he was more and more afraid of his wife after each ‘‘row;” 
hence Madame de Caylus’ happy saying that ‘‘M. du Maine’s marriage 
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put the finishing touch to his unfortunate gifts.” He was not even always 
admitted to the parties given in his own house. His wife would dismiss 
him, and he would obediently shut himself up in a little turret-room, 
where he spent his days in designing plans for his gardeners. The ballad- 
mongers of Paris knew all this, and did not spare him; but what could 
he do? 

The Recueil Maurepas (1710) contains the following verses : 


De sa femme et de sa fortune 
Esclave soumis et rampant 

Du Maine ne se livre 4 l’une 

Que quand de |’autre il est content. 


Sa femme joue en comédienne, 
Regoit toutes sortes de gens, 
Et sa maison est toujours pleine 
De coquettes et de galants. 


A Malézieu cette princesse 
Prodigue ses plus doux appas; 
Il lui montre de la tendresse, 
Mais on dit qu’il ne l’aime pas. 


Madame du Maine was not rewarded for her pains. She was utterly 
bored, and the harder she laboured for amusement, the more she was 
bored. Her nights especially were a burden to her, for. she could not 
sleep. She often spent them in card-playing, and this was the beginning 
of the famous nights at Sceaux. An Abbé about the Court devised them, 
and Madame de Staal arranged the first. 

The charming Madame de Staal-Delaunay (1) was a very unfortunate 
person. By nature she was sensitive and proud. Education had taught 
her to know her own value. Fate cast her into a servile position, 
where pride was a misfortune and sensitiveness ridiculous. She began 
by being Madame du Maine’s waiting-woman; she won promotion by 
her talents, and never got over the humiliation of having mingled with 
the serving folk. She was always falling in love with marquises and 


gentlemen who treated her with familiarity as an inferior; this drove her 


(1) Mademoiselle Delaunay, who became Madame de Staal by marrying an officer of the Swiss Guard. To 
make the narrative clear she is called throughout by her married name, 
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to despair, but she could never help repeating the folly. Chained rather 
than attached to the Court of Sceaux, she grew old and died there with 
no reward but that of having secretly written and kept these avenging 
Memoirs, in which the selfishness of great folks is laid bare by the 
gentlest and most fascinating of tale-bearers. 

She was something above a waiting-woman, and not quite anything 
higher, when the Abbé de Vaubrun thought of breaking a night which the 
Duchesse proposed to pass at the card-table by the introduction of a 


’ 


‘*divertissement.” His idea was that ‘‘some one should appear as Night, 
wrapped in sable garments, and return thanks to the princess for her 
preference for Night over Day; this divinity was to be followed by an 
attendant singing a fine air on the same subject.” The Abbé begged 
Madame de Staal to write and recite Night’s speech. The speech was 
flat enough, and the reciter got confused in the middle of it; still, the 
notion was approved; the ‘Grandes Nuits” were an established fact. 

They made a great noise in their time; nowadays they strike us as 
insipid. Allegories or comic scenes were performed, interspersed with 
dances and songs to the honour and glory of Madame du Maine. An 
embassy came from Greenland to offer her the crown of the country, 
and the leader addressed her thus : 

‘+ Fame..... has reported to us your most Serene Highness’s virtues, 
charms, and inclinations. We have heard that you abhor-the Sun..... Many 
persons say that your quarrel with him at first arose from a dispute 
between you as to nobility, the origin of beauty, the extent of your 
enlightenment,” and so forth. Or else learned men had come to consult 
Malézieu as to a newly-discovered star, and this star turned out to be 
none other than the Duchesse, presiding over the ‘‘Grandes Nuits.” Or 
again, the enchanter Merlin sent certain treasure-hunters to Sceaux, 
where they found Madame du Maine. Or Venus bewailed the loss of 
the cestus which secured her the empire over hearts, and Apollo himself 
revealed to her that it had been stolen by Madame du Maine. 

Providence has bestowed on the grandees of this world the power 
of enjoying the fumes of incense. These fine speeches enchanted the 
Duchesse by their truth, the audience were charmed by the splendour of 
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the accessories, and when day broke, the party had not yet broken up. 
The entertainment ended with a splendid breakfast, at which the wits 
were required to shine; there was no reprieve, even after a sleepless 
night. 

The indefatigable little Duchesse still found time for serious study. She 
did not neglect her Latin nor her astronomy, and besides Malézieu, she had 
engaged a second professor of philosophy, the handsome, amiable, exquisite, 
captivating, and compromising Cardinal de Polignac, the author of a great 
poem which is now forgotten, and of a courtier’s speech which is justly 
famous. The title of the poem was ‘‘ L’Anti-Lucréce,” and it was written in 
Latin. In it the Cardinal upheld sound morality and orthodox theology. 
The speech was uttered in the gardens of Marly, when a shower fell sud- 
denly. ‘‘Sir,” said this pink of courtiers to the King, ‘‘ the rain at Marly 
does not wet.” 

Madame du Maine greatly admired the Anti-Lucréce. She made the 
author construe it to her, and spiteful tongues commented on these readings. 
But what is there on which spiteful tongues will not comment? Good- 


’ 


natured people admired the little Duchesse. ‘‘ We may say of her,” writes 
the Duc de Luynes in his Memoirs, ‘‘ that she had a superior, compre- 
hensive mind, a remarkably strong chest, and was admirably eloquent. She 
had studied the most abstruse sciences, philosophy, physics, and anatomy. 
She spoke on all subjects as a well-informed woman, and in well-chosen lan- 
guage, her voice was clear and strong, and three or four hours’ conversation 
at full pitch did not seem to fatigue her. She could occupy her mind with 


no less pleasure in reading romances or other frivolities.” 


The Duchesse deserved admiration, for all these childish trifles, follies, 
absurdities, which seemed to absorb her, were but a mask to cover the 
most daring political schemes, carried out with unremitting thought and care. 
Never for a moment did Madame du Maine forget that on the day of her 
betrothal she had promised herself that she would become one of the first 
persons in the kingdom; never for a moment did she cease to labour for 
that end; never fell asleep on a triumph won, nor allowed her husband 
to sleep. 


The poor Duc did not understand the game. Seeing her so 
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scatterbrained, so bent on ruining him in fireworks and masquerading, he 
fancied that she had set business aside, and took advantage of the respite. 
He came to her one day in high glee to show a translation he had written, 
in verse, of a canto of the Anti-Lucréce she had such a passion for. The 
Duchesse flew into a rage. The Anti-Lucréce and its gallant author were 
all very well for her. ‘‘ But you will see,” she cried, ‘‘ that one fine day 
you will wake up to find yourself a member of the Academy, and M. d’Orléans 
Regent!” The Duc hung his head. 

The Duchesse was unjust, for he had done his share of the work. 
While she ruled at Sceaux he was assiduous at Versailles. He attended 
the King at Trianon, at Marly, at Fontainebleau. He was the good son, 
the loving son, tenderly contemplating his glorious sire, unable to live 
without seeing him, doing violence to his own taste for seclusion that he 
might breathe the same air, eager, attentive, exhaling devotion. And he 
was, in fact, extremely amiable, and ever ready to amuse the King with 
some smart or witty anecdote. He was no less assiduous to Madame de 
Maintenon, imparting to her his plans and his dreams, and she guided 
and advised him, and was his mediator with the King. By the help of 
this faithful ally M. du Maine had got on well. 

Not a year passed in which he had not won some small point of 
etiquette, a place for himself or his children, or a brevet of rank bring- 
ing him nearer to the throne. From a J/égitimé he had risen to be a 
peer of France. Then, from being a peer, he had been made Prince of the 
Blood, by patent, enjoying the same honours as the Princes royal by birth. 
This was not amiss for a bastard; M. du Maine went further still. After 
the death of the Duc de Bourgogne and the Duc de Berry, an edict 
(July, 1714) appointed as heirs to the crown the Duc du Maine, his 
brother the Comte de Toulouse, and their descendants. The little cripple 
could touch the crown with the tip of his finger! But more, and yet more 
was to come. ; 

Louis XIV, by skilful hints, was led in his heart to suspect the Duc 
d'Orléans, first prince of the realm, of having poisoned the Dauphin and 
his brother, and he made a will despoiling him of the chief prerogatives 
of the Regency to confer them on the Duc du Maine. Thus he now had 
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the crown almost within his grasp, for the future Louis XV was so deli- 
cate that no one ever supposed that he would live. 

So far had M. and Madame du Maine got by 1714. To this height of 
greatness had they risen through the affection of an old governess and 
the weakness of a doting man. This was what they had hoped for. The 
Duchesse could not contain herself for joy. ‘‘She triumphed at Sceaux,” 
Saint-Simon tells us, ‘‘ she swam in pleasure and fétes.” Her husband 
was divided between satisfaction and fear. He could never forget what 
his father had said to him in public, in a loud, bitter voice, after signing 
his will : ‘‘ You would have it so; but remember that, however great | 
may make you, you will be nothing when I am gone. It will be your 
part then to make good all I have done for you—if you can!” M. du 
Maine was in mortal anguish when he thought of these words. What, 
indeed, would all his grandeur be when Louis XIV was no longer in the 
land of the living? 

So while joy alone filled the soul of his wife, M. du Maine was torn 
by as many fears as hopes, and thought less of his good fortune than of 
how to win forgiveness for it. 


ARVEDE BARINE. 
(To be continued.) 
























TWO NOVELS 


A STORY 


The church of the Salute, with its cupolas 
and volutes, stared in at the long windows, 
white, luminous, spectral. A white carpet of 
moonlight stretched to where they were sitting, 
with only one lamp lit for fear of mosquitoes. 
All the remoter parts of the vast drawing- 
room were deep in gloom; one was somehow 
conscious of the paintings and stuccos of the 
walls and vaulted ceilings without seeing 

them. From the canal rose plash of 
and distant 
quaver of 


oar, gondolier’s cry, 
guitar twang and 


song; and from the 
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balconies a murmur of voices and women’s laughter. The heady scent of some 
flowers, vague, white, southern, mingled with the cigarette smoke in that 
hot evening air, which seemed, by contrast to the Venetian day, almost cool. 

As Jervase Marion lolled back (that lolling of his always struck one as 
out of keeping with his well-adjusted speech, his precise mind, a some- 
thing conventional about him) on the ottoman in the shadow, he was 
conscious of a queer feeling as if, instead of having arrived from London only 
two hours ago, he had never ceased to be here at Venice, and under 
Mrs. Vanderwerf’s hospitable stuccoed roof. All those years of work, of 
success, of experience (or was it not rather of study?) of others, bringing 
with them a certain heaviness, baldness, and scepticism, had become almost 
a dream, and this present moment and the similar moment twelve years 
ago remaining as the only reality. Except his hostess, whose round unchange- 
able face, the face of a world-wise, kind but somewhat frivolous baby, 
was lit up faintly by the regular puffs of her cigarette, all the people in the 
room were strangers to Marion : yet he knew them so well, he had known 
them so long. 

There was the old peeress, her head tied up in a white pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and lolling from side to side with narcoticised benevolence, who, 
as it was getting on towards other people’s bedtime, was gradually begin- 
ning to wake up from the day’s slumber, and to murmur eighteenth-cent- 
ury witticisms and Blessingtonian anecdotes. There was the American 
Senator, seated with postage-stamp profile and the attitude of a bronze 
statesman against the moonlight, one hand in his waistcoat, the other 
incessantly raised to his ear as in a stately ‘‘ Beg pardon.” There was 
the depressed Venetian naval officer who always made the little joke about 
not being ill when offered some tea; the Russian Countess who cultivated 
the reputation of saying spiteful things cleverly, and wore all her pearls for 
fear of their tarnishing ; the English cosmopolitan who was one day on the 
Bosphorus and the next in Bond Street, and had great ideas about singing 
and acting; the well got-up, subdued, Parisian American esthete talking with 
an English accent about modern pictures and ladies’ dresses; and the 
awkward, enthusiastic English wsthete, who considered Ruskin a ranter and 


creaked over the marble floors with dusty seven-mile boots. There was a 
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solitary spinster fresh from higher efforts of some sort, surprised to find 
that no one at Venice appreciated her classic profile, and astonished that 
every one in Venice stared at her semi-medieval dress and collar of silver 
from the British Museum. There was the usual bevy of tight-waisted Anglo- 
Italian girls ready to play the guitar and sing, and the usual supply of 
shy young artists from the three-franc pensions, wandering round the room, 
candle in hand, with the daughters of the house, looking with lingering 
intentness at every picture and sketch and bronze statuette and china bowl 
and lacquer box 





The smoke of the cigarettes mingled with the heady scent of the flowers; 
the plash of oar and snatch of song rose from the canal; the murmur and 
laughter entered from the balcony. The old peeress lolled out her Bless- 
ingtonian anecdotes; the Senator raised his hand to his ear and said ‘‘ Beg 
pardon?;” the Russian Countess laughed shrilly at her own malignant 
sayings; the hostess’s face was periodically illumined by her cigarette and 
the hostess’s voice periodically burst into a childlike : ‘‘ Why, you don’t 
mean it!” The young men and women flirted in undertones about Symonds, 
Whistler, Tosti, and the way of rowing gondolas, with an occasional note 
struck on the piano, an occasional string twanged on the guitar. The 
Salute, with its cupolas and volutes, loomed spectral in at the windows; 
the moonlight spread in a soft shining carpet to their feet. 

Jervase: Marion knew it all so well, so well, this half fashionable, half 
artistic Anglo-American idleness of Venice, with its poetic setting and its 
prosaic reality. He would have known it, he felt, intimately, even if he 
had never seen it before; known it so as to be able to make each of these 
people say in print what they did really say. There is something in 
being a psychological novelist of high second class, and something in being 
a cosmopolitan American, something in being an inmate of the world of 
Henry James and a kind of. Henry James, of a lesser magnitude, yourself : 
one has. the pleasure of understanding so much, one loses the pleasure of 
misunderstanding so much more. 

A singing boat came under the windows of Palazzo Bragadin, and as much 
of the company as could, squeezed on to the cushioned gothic balconies, 
much to the annoyance of such as were flirting outside, and to the 
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satisfaction of such as were flirting within. Marion, who, much to poor 
Mrs. Vanderwerf’s disgust, had asked to be introduced to no one as yet, 
but to be allowed to realise that evening, as he daintily put it, that Venice 
was the same and he a good bit changed 





Marion leaned upon the parapet 
of a comparatively empty balcony and looked down at the canal. The 
moonbeams were weaving a strange, intricate pattern, like some old Persian 
tissue, in the dark water; further off the yellow and red lanterns of the 
singing boat were surrounded by black gondolas each with its crimson, 
unsteady prow-light; and beyond, mysterious in the moonlight, rose the 
tower and cupola of St. George, the rigging of ships, and stretched a shim- 
mering band of lagoon. 

He had come to give himself a complete holiday here, after the grind of 
furnishing a three-volume novel for Blackwood (Why did he write so much? 
he asked himself. He had enough and to spare for a dainty, but frugal 
bachelor); and already vague notions of new stories began to arrive in his 
mind. He determined to make a note of them and dismiss them for the 
time. He had determined to be idle; and he was a very methodical man, 
valuing above everything, even his consciousness of being a man of the 
world, his steady health, steady, slightly depressed spirits, and steady, 
monotonous, but not unmanly nor unenjoyable routine of existence. 

Jervase Marion was thinking of this, and the necessity of giving him- 
self a complete rest, not letting himself be dragged off into new studies of 
mankind and womankind; and listening, at the same time, half uncon- 
sciously, to the scraps of conversation that came from the other little 
balconies, where a lot of heads were grouped, dark in the moonlight. 

‘| do hope it will turn out well—at least not too utterly awful,’ said 
the languid voice of a young English manufacturer’s heir, reported to live 
exclusively off bread and butter and sardines, and to have no further desires 
in the world save those of the amiable people who condescended to shoot on 
his moors, yacht in his yachts, and generally devour his millions. 

‘‘ It’s ever so long since I’ve been wanting a sideboard. It’s rather 
hard lines for a poor fellow to be unable to find a sideboard ready made, 
isn’t it? And I have my doubts about it even now.” 


There was a faint sarcastic tinge in the languid voice; the eater of 
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bread and butter occasionally felt vague amusement at his own ineptness. 

‘‘Nonsense, my dear boy,” answered the cosmopolitan, who knew all 
about acting and singing; ‘‘ it’s sure to be beautiful. Only you must not 
let them put on that rococo cornice, quite out of character, my dear boy.” 

‘‘A real rococo cornice is a precious lot better, I guess, than a beastly 
imitation Renaissance frieze cut with an oyster knife,” put in a gruff New 
York voice. ‘‘That’s my view, leastways.” 

‘‘] think Mr. Clarence had best have it made in slices, and each of 
you gentlemen design him a slice—that’s what’s called original nowadays— 
c’est notre facon dentendre Vart aujourd’hui,” said the Russian Countess. 

A little consumptive laugh proceeded from Mr. Clarence. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, 
‘‘] shouldn’t mind that at all. I’m not afraid of my friends. I’m afraid 
of myself, of my fickleness and weak-mindedness. At this rate I shall never 
have a sideboard at all, I fear.” 

‘‘ There’s a very good one, with three drawers and knobs, and a 
ticket ‘ garantito vero noce a lire 45’ in a joiner’s shop at San Vio 
which I pass every morning. You'd much better have that, Mr. Clarence. 
And ’twould be a new departure in art and taste, you know.” 

The voice was a woman’s; a little masculine, and the more so for a 
certain falsetto pitch. It struck Marion by its resolution, a sort of high- 
bred bullying and a little hardness about it. 

‘‘ Come, don’t be cruel to poor Clarence, Tal darling,” cried Mrs. Van- 
derwerf, with her kind infantine laugh. 

‘‘ Why, what have I been saying, my dear thing?” asked nn voice 
with mock humility; ‘‘ I only want to help the poor man in his difficulties.” 

‘* By the way, Lady Tal, will you allow me to take you to Rietti’s one 
day?” added an esthetic young American, with a shadowy Boston accent; 
‘* he has some things you ought really to see, some quite good tapestries, 
a capital Gubbio vase. And he has a carved nigger really by Brustolon, 
which you ought to get for your red room at Rome. He’d look superb. 
The head’s restored and one of the legs, so Rietti’d let him go for very 
little. He really is an awfully jolly bit of carving—and in that red room 
of yours—” 

‘* Thanks, Julian. I don’t think I seem to care much about him. The 
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fact is, I have to see such a lot of ugly white men in my drawing- 
room, I feel I really couldn’t stand an ugly black one into the bargain.” 

Here Mrs. Vanderwerf, despite her solemn promise, insisted on intro- 
ducing Jervase Marion to a lady of high literary tastes, who proceeded 
forthwith to congratulate him as the author of a novel by Randolph Tom- 
kins, whom he abominated most of all living writers. 

Presently there was a stir in the company, those of the balcony came 
trooping into the drawing-room, four or five young men and girls, sur- 
rounding a tall woman in a black walking dress; people dropped in to 
these open evenings of Mrs. Vanderwerf’s from their row on the lagoon 
or stroll at St. Mark's. 

Mrs. Vanderwerf jumped up. 

‘* You aren’t surely going yet, dearest?” she cried effusively. ‘ My 
darling child, it isn’t half past ten yet.” 

‘* I must go, poor Gerty’s in bed with a cold, and I must go and look 
after her.” 

‘‘ Bother Gerty!” ejaculated one of the well got-up xsthetic young men. 

The tall young woman gave him what Marion noted as a shutting-up look. 


? 


‘* Learn to respect my belongings,” she answered. ‘‘I must really go 
back to my cousin,” 

Jervase Marion had immediately identified her as the owner of that 
rather masculine voice with the falsetto tone; and apart from the voice, he 
would have identified her as the lady who had bullied the poor young man 
in distress about his sideboard. She was very tall, straight, and strongly 
built, the sort of woman whom you: instinctively think of as dazzlingly 
fine in a ball dress; but at the same time active and stalwart, suggest- 
ive of long rides and drives and walks. She had handsome aquiline feat- 
ures, just a trifle wooden in their statuesque fineness, abundant fair hair, and 
a complexion, pure pink and white, that told of superb health. Marion 
knew the type well.. It was one which, despite all the years he had lived 
in England, made'him feel American, impressing him as something almost 
exotic. This great strength, size, cleanness of outline and complexion, this 
look of carefully selected breed, of carefully perfected health, was to him 
the perfect flower of the aristocratic ‘civilization of England. There were 
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more beautiful types certainly, and intellectually higher ones (his experience 
was that such women were shrewd, practical, and quite deficient in soul), 
but there was no type more well-defined and striking, in his eyes. This 
woman did not seem an individual at all. 

‘*] must go,” insisted the tall lady, despite the prayers of her hostess 
and the assembled guests. ‘‘I really can’t leave that poor little creature 
a minute longer.” 

‘‘ Order the gondola, Kennedy, call Titta, please,’ cried Mrs. Vander- 
werf to one of the many youths whom she ordered about with motherly 
familiarity. 

‘* Mayn’t I have the honour of offering mine?” piped the young man. 

‘¢ Thanks, it isn’t worth while. I shall walk.’ Here came a chorus of 
protestations, following the tall young woman into the outer drawing-room, 
through the hall, to the head of the great flight of open-air stairs. 

Marion had mechanically followed the noisy, squabbling, laughing crew. 
The departure of this lady suggested to him that he would slip away to 
his inn. 


’ 


‘* Do let me have the pleasure of accompanying you,” cried one young 
man after another. 

‘* Do take Clarence or Kennedy or Piccinillo, darling,” implored Mrs. Van- 
derwerf. ‘‘ You can’t really walk home alone.” 

‘‘ It’s not three steps from here,” answered the tall one. ‘‘ And I’m 
sure it’s much more proper for a matron of ever so many years’ standing to 
go home alone than accompanied by a lot of fascinating young creatures.” 

‘‘ But, dear, you really don’t know Venice; suppose you were spoken 
to! Just think.” 

‘¢ Well, beloved friend, I know sufficient Italian to be able to answer.” 

The tall lady raised one beautifully-pencilled eyebrow slightly, with a 
contemptuous little look. ‘‘ Besides, I’m big enough to defend myself, and 
see, here’s an umbrella with ‘a silver knob, or what passes for such in these 
degenerate days. Nobody will come near that.” 

And she took the weapon from a rack in the hall, where the big seven- 
teenth-century lamp flickered on the portraits of doges in crimson, and 
senators in ermine. 
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‘As you like, dearest. I know that wilful must have her own way,” 
sighed Mrs. Vanderwerf, rising on tiptoe and kissing her on both cheeks. 
‘* Mayn’t I really accompany you?” repeated the various young men. 

She shook her head, with the tall pointed hat on it. ‘‘ No, you mayn’t, 
good night, dear friends,” and she brandished her umbrella over her head 
and descended the stairs, which went sheer down into the moonlit yard. 
The young men bowed. One, with the air of a devotee in St. Mark’s, kissed 
her hand at the bottom of the flight of steps, while the gondolier unlocked 
the gate. They could see him standing in the moonlight and hear him say 
earnestly : 

‘‘T leave for Paris to-morrow, good night.” 

She did not answer him, but making a gesture with her umbrella to 
those above, she cried : ‘‘ Good night.” 

‘* Good night,” answered the chorus above the stairs, watching the tall 
figure pass beneath the gate and into the moonlit square. 

‘* Well now,” said Mrs. Vanderwerf, settling herself on her ottoman again, 
in the drawing-room, ‘‘ there is no denying that she’s a strange creature, 
dear thing.” 

‘* A fine figure-head cut out of oak, with a good solid wooden heart,” 
said the Russian Countess. 

‘*No, no,” exclaimed the lady of the house. ‘‘She’s just as good as 
gold, poor Lady Tal.” 


II 


‘* Tal?’ asked Marion. 


‘‘ Tal. Her name’s Atalanta, Lady Atalanta Walkenshaw—but every one 
calls her Tal—Lady Tal. She’s the daughter of Lord Ossian, you know.” 
‘‘ And who is, or was Walkenshaw—is, I presume, otherwise she’d have 


married somebody else by this time?” 

‘¢ Poor Tal,” mused Mrs. Vanderwerf; ‘‘ I’m sure she would have no 
difficulty in finding another husband to make up for that fearful old Walk- 
enshaw creature. But she’s in a very sad position for so young a creature, 
poor girl.”’ 


‘¢ Ah!” ejaculated Marion, familiar with ladies thus to be commiserated ; 
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‘‘ separated from her husband—that sort of thing? I thought so.” 

‘‘ Now, why did you think that, you horrid creature?” asked his host- 
ess with her childish little laugh. ‘‘ Well, now, there’s no saying that 
you're not real psychological, Marion. Now do tell what made you think 
of such a thing.” 

‘*] don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Marion, suppressing a yawn. He 
hated people who pried into his novelist’s consciousness, all the more so 
that he couldn’t in the least explain its contents. ‘‘ Something about her— 
or nothing about her—a mere guess, a stupid random shot that happens 
to have hit right.” 

‘* Why, that’s just the thing, that you haven’t hit quite right. That is, 
it’s right in one way, and wrong in another. Oh! my, how difficult it is 
just to explain, when one isn’t a clever creature like you? Well, Lady 
Tal isn’t separated from her husband, but it’s just the same as if she 


” 





werc 


‘*] see. Mad? Poor thing!” exclaimed Marion with that air of con- 
cern which always left you in doubt whether it was utterly conven- 
tional, or might not contain a grain of sympathy after all.” 

‘‘ No, he’s not mad. He’s dead—been dead ever so long—She’s one 
and thirty, you know—doesn’t look it, does she?—and was married at 
eighteen. But she can’t marry again, for all that, because if she marries 
all his money goes elsewhere, and she’s not a penny to bless herself 
with.” 

‘‘Ah—and why didn’t she have proper settlements made?” asked 
Marion. 

‘*That’s just it. Because old Walkenshaw, who was a beast—just a 
beast—had a prejudice against settlements, and said he’d do much better 
for his wife than that—leave her everything, if only they didn’t plague 
him. And then, when the old wretch died, after they'd been married a 
year or so, it turned out that he had left her everything, but only on 
condition of her not marrying again. If she did, it would all go to the 
next of kin. He hated the next of kin, too, they say, and wanted to keep 
the money away from him as long as possible, horrid old wretch. So there 
poor Tal is a widow, but unable to marry again.” 
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‘‘Dear me!”’ ejaculated Marion, looking at the patterns which the moon- 
light, falling between the gothic balcony balustrade, was making on the 
shining marble floor; and reflecting upon the neat way in which the late 
Walkenshaw had repaid his wife for marrying him for his money; for of 
course she had married him for his money. Marion was not a stoic, or a 
cynic, or a philosopher of any kind. He fully accepted the fact that the 
daughters of Scotch lords should marry for money, he even hated all sorts 
of sentimental twaddle about human dignity. But he rather sympathized 
with this old Walkenshaw, whoever Walkenshaw might have been, who 
had just served a mercenary young lady as she deserved. 


’ 


‘*[ don’t see that it’s so hard, Ma,” said Miss Vanderwerf, who was 
deeply in love with Bill Nettle, a penniless etcher. ‘‘ Lady Tal might 
marry again if she'd learn to do without all that money.” 

‘If she would be satisfied with only a little less,” interrupted the 
sharp-featured Parisian American whom Mrs. Vanderwerf wanted as a son- 
in-law. ‘‘ Why, there are dozens of men with plenty of money, who've 
been wanting to marry her. There was Sir Titus Farrinder, only last 
year. He mayn’t have had as much as old Walkenshaw, but he had a 
jolly bit of money, certainly.” 

‘* Besides, after all,” put in the millionaire in distraction about the 
sideboard, ‘‘ why should Lady Tal want to marry again? She’s got a 
lovely house at Rome.” 

‘‘ Qh, fiddlestick, Clarence,” interrupted Kennedy; ‘‘ why, it’s nothing 
but Japanese leather paper and Chinese fans.” 

‘| don’t know,” said Clarence crestfallen. ‘‘ Perhaps it isn’t lovely. 
| thought it rather pretty--don’t you really think it rather nice, Mrs. Van- 
derwerf? ” 

‘‘ Any house would be nice enough with such a splendid creature 
inside it,” put in Marion. These sort of conversations always interested 
him ; it was the best way of studying human nature. 

‘‘ Besides,”’ remarked the Russian Countess, ‘‘ Lady Tal may have 
had enough of married life. And why indeed should a beautiful creature 
like that get married? She’s got every one at her feet. It’s much more 


amusing like that—” 
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‘‘ Well, all the same, I do think it’s just terribly sad, to see a creat- 
ure like that condemned to lead such a life, without any one to care for 
or protect her, now her poor brother’s dead.” 

‘Oh, her brother—her brother—what good was he?” asked Miss Van- 
derwerf pouring out the iced lemonade and Cyprus wine. ‘‘ What good 
is a man on crutches or on his back, to any woman?” Miss Vanderwerf 
was evidently smarting under the recollection of a season she had spent 
in London, and during which her mother had taken the opportunity, as 
she expressed it, ‘‘ of falling lame.” 

‘‘ My dear Bessy,” said the Russian Countess, ‘‘ an invalid is the most 
admirable of chaperons, at least in the case of a Lady Tal—an invalid 
who is always there in the spirit to safeguard one’s reputation, and never 
there in the flesh to interfere with one’s amusements.” 

‘* Well now, I call that real nasty of you, Nadine,” cried Mrs. Van- 
derwerf. ‘‘ And it just shows you didn’t know poor Gerald Burne, in 
the least.” 

- * Gerald Burne?” said Marion collecting his thoughts, and suddenly 
seeing in his mind a certain keen-featured face, a certain wide curl of 
blond hair, not seen for many a long year. ‘‘ Gerald Burne—do you mean 
an awfully handsome young Scotchman, who did something very distin- 
guished in Afghanistan? You don’t mean to say he was any relation of 
Lady Atalanta’s? I never heard of his being dead, either. I thought he 
must be somewhere in India.” 

‘*Gerald Burne was Lady Tal’s half-brother—her mother had married 
a Colonel Burne before her marriage with Lord Ossian. He got a spear- 
wound or something out in Afghanistan,’ explained one of the company. 

‘‘] thought it was a fall from his horse,” interrupted another. 

‘‘ Anyhow,’’ resumed Mrs. Vanderwerf, ‘‘ poor Gerald was crippled 
for life—a sort of spinal disease, you know. That was just after old 
Sir Thomas Walkenshaw departed, so Tal and he lived together, and went 
travelling from one place to another, consulting doctors, and that sort of 
thing, until they settled in Rome. And now poor Gerald is dead—he 
died two years ago. Tal’s all alone in the world, for Lord Ossian’s a 
wretched, tipsy, bankrupt old creature, and the other sisters are married. 
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Gerald was just an angel, and you’ve no idea how devoted poor Tal was 
to him—he was just her life, I do believe.” 


The young man called Ted looked contemptuously at his optimistic 
hostess. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘1 don’t know whether Lady Tal cared for her 
brother while he was alive—he cared for her certainly. My belief is she 
never cared a jackstraw for any one. Any way, if she did care for him, 
you must admit she didn’t show it after his death. I never saw a woman 
look so utterly indifferent and heartless as when I saw her a month later. 
She made jokes, I remember, and asked me to take her to a curiosity 
shop. And she went to balls in London not a year afterwards.” 

Miss Vanderwerf nodded. ‘‘ Exactly, I always thought it perfectly 
indecent. Of course Ma says it’s Tal’s way of showing her grief, but it’s 
a very funny one, anyhow.” 

‘*!’m sure Lady Tal must regret her brother,” said the Russian Count- 
ess. ‘‘ Just think how convenient for a young widow to be able to say 
to all the men she likes : ‘Oh, do come and see poor Gerald.’” 

‘* Well, well!’ remarked Mrs. Vanderwerf. ‘‘ Of course she did take 
her brother’s death in a very unusual way. But still I maintain she’s not 
heartless for all that.” 

‘* Hasn’t a pretty woman a right to be heartless, after all?” put in Marion. 

‘* Oh, I don’t care a fig whether Lady Tal is heartless or not,” answered 
Ted brusquely. ‘‘ Heartlessness isn’t a social offence. What | object to 
most in Lady Tal is her being so frightfully mean.” 

‘* Mean?” 

‘‘ Why, yes, avaricious. With all those thousands, that woman 
manages to spend barely more than a few hundreds.” 

‘‘ Well, but if she’s got simple tastes?” suggested Marion. 

‘‘ She hasn’t. No woman was ever further from it. And of course it’s 
so evident what her game is. She just wants to feather her nest against 
a rainy day. She’s putting by five-sixths of old Walkenshaw’s money, 
so as to make herself a nice little dot, to marry some one else upon 
one of these days.” 


‘‘ A judicious young lady!” observed Marion. 
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‘‘ Well, really, Mr. Kennedy,” exclaimed the Russian Countess, 
‘‘you are ingenious and generous! Do you suppose that our dear Tal is 
putting by money in order to marry some starving genius, to do love in 
a cottage with? Why, if she’s not married yet, it’s merely because she’s 
not met a sufficient parti. She wants something very grand—a Pezzo 
Grosso, as they say here.” 

‘‘ She couldn’t marry as long as she had Gerald to look after,” said 
the young man of the sideboard, fanning himself in the moonlight. 
‘‘ She was afraid of Gerald, that’s my belief.” 

‘‘ She was afraid of Gerald, that’s my belief, too,” repeated Miss 
Vanderwerf. ‘‘Those big creatures are always cowards. And Gerald hated 
the notion of her making another money marriage, though he seems to 
have arranged pretty well to live on old Walkenshaw’s thousands.” 

‘* OF course Gerald wanted to keep her all for himself, that was quite 
natural,” said Mrs. Vanderwerf, ‘‘ but I think that as long as he was 
alive she did not want any one else. She thought only of him, poor 
creature—" 

‘‘And of a score of balls and dinner-parties and a few hundred acquaint- 
ances,” put in Ted, making rings with the smoke of his cigarette. 


’ 


‘‘And now,” said the Russian Countess, ‘‘ she’s waiting to find her 
Pezzo Grosso. And she wants money because she knows that a Pezzo 
Grosso will marry a penniless girl of eighteen, but won’t marry a penni- 
less woman of thirty; she must make up for being a little passée by 
loving him for his own sake, that sort of thing.” 

‘For all that, poor Tal’s very simple—” wheezed the old peeress, appar- 
ently awaking from a narcotic slumber. ‘‘ She always reminds me of an 
anecdote poor dear Palmerston used to tell—” 
said Kennedy, ‘‘ Lady Tal’s a riddle, and I pity the man 
who tries to guess it. Good night, dear Mrs. Vanderwerf—good night Miss 
Bessy. It’s all settled about dining at the Lido, I hope, And you'll come 
too, I hope, Mr. Marion—’’ 


’ 


‘* Anyhow,’ 


‘* Pll come with pleasure, particularly if you ask the enigmatic Lady 
Tal—” 


‘* Much good it is to live in Venice,” thought Jervase Marion, looking 
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out of his window on to the canal, ‘‘ if one spends two hours discussing 


a young woman six-foot high looking out for a duke—” 
Ill 


Jervase Marion had registered three separate, well-defined, and solemn 
vows, which I recapitulate in the inverse order to their importance. The 
first was, Not to be enticed into paying calls during that month at 
Venice; the second, Not to drift into studying any individual character 
while on a holiday; and the third, a vow dating from more years back 
than he cared to think of, and resulting from infinite bitterness of spirit, 
Never to be entrapped, beguiled, or bullied into looking at the manu- 
script of an amateur novelist. And now he had not been in Venice ten 
days before he had broken each of these vows in succession; and broken 
them on behalf, too, of one and the same individual. 

The individual in question was Lady Atalanta Walkenshaw, or, as he 
had already got accustomed to call her, Lady Tal. He had called upon 
Lady Tal; he had begun studying Lady Tal: and now he was actually 
untying the string which fastened Lady Tal’s first attempt at a novel. 

Why on earth had he done any of these things, much less all? 
Jervase Marion asked himself, leaving the neatly folded parcel unopened 
on the large round table, covered with a black and red table-cloth, on 
which were neatly spread out his writing-case, blotter, inkstand, paper- 
cutter, sundry packets of envelopes, and boxes of cigarettes, two uncut 
Atheneums, three dog-eared French novels (Marion secretly despised all 
English ones,- and was for ever coveting that exquisite artistic sense, 
that admirable insincerity of the younger Frenchmen), a ‘‘ Baedeker,” a 
‘‘ Bradshaw ,” the photograph, done just before her death, of his mother in 
her picturesque puritan-looking widow’s cap, and a little portfolio for 
unanswered letters, with flowers painted on it by his old friend, Biddy 
Lothrop. 

Marion gave the parcel, addressed in a large, quill-pen hand, a look of 
utter despair, and thrusting his hands ungracefully but desperately into 
the armhole of his alpaca writing-jacket, paced slowly up and down his 


darkened room on a side canal. He had chosen that room, rather than 
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one on the Riva, thinking it would be less noisy. But it seemed to him 
now, in one of his nervous fits, as if all the noises of the world had 
concentrated on to that side canal to distract his brain, weaken his will, 
and generally render him incapable of coping with his own detestable 
weakness and Lady Tal’s terrible determination. There was a plash of 
oar, a grind of keel, in that side canal, a cry of Stali or Premé from the 
gondoliers, only the more worrying for its comparative rareness. There 
was an exasperating blackbird who sang Garibaldi’s hymn, in separate 
fragments, a few doors off, and an even more exasperating kitchen maid, 
who sang the first bars of the umbrella trio of Boccaccio, without get- 
ting any further, while scouring her brasses at the window opposite, and 
rinsing out her saucepans, with a furtive splash into the canal. There 
was the bugle of the barracks, the bell of the parish church, the dog 
yelping on the boats of the Riva, everything in short that could madden 
a poor nervous novelist who has the crowning misfortune of looking 
delightfully placid. 

Why on earth, or rather how on earth, had he let himself in for all 
this? All this being the horrible business of Lady Atalanta, the visits to 
pay her, the manuscripts to read, the judgment to pass, the advice to 
give, the lies to tell, all vaguely complicated with the song of that black- 
bird, the jar of that gondola keel, the jangle of those church bells. How 
on earth could he have been such a miserable worm? Marion asked 
himself, pacing up and down his large bare room, mopping his head, and 
casting despairing glances at the mosquito curtains, the bulging yellow 
chest of drawers painted over with nosegays, the iron clothes-horse, the 
towel-stand, the large printed card setting forth in various tongues the 
necessity of travellers consigning all jewels and valuables to the secre- 
tary of the hotel at the Bureau. 

He could not, at present, understand in the very least why he had 
given that young woman any encouragement; for he must evidently have 
given her some encouragement before she could have gone to the length 
of asking so great a favour from a comparative stranger. And the odd 
part of it was that, when he looked into the past, that past of a few 
days only, it seemed as if so far from his having encouraged Lady Tal, 
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it had been Lady Tal to encourage him. He saw her, the more he looked, 
in the attitude of a woman granting a favour, not asking one. He couldn’t 
even explain to himself how the matter of the novel had ever come up- 
He, certainly, couldn’t remember having said : ‘‘I wish you would let me 
see your novel, Lady Tal,” or ‘‘I should be curious to have a look at 
that novel of yours,” such a thing would have been too absurd on the 
part of a man who had always fled from manuscripts as from the plague; 
at the same time he seemed to have no recollection either of her having 
said the other thing, the more or less humble request for a reading. He 
recollected her saying : ‘‘ Mind you tell me the exact truth—and don’t be 
afraid of telling me if it’s all disgusting rubbish.” Indeed he could see 
her face, a something vaguely amused, mischievous, and a little contempt- 
uous in the handsome regular Scotch face; but that had been afterwards, 
after he had already settled the matter with her. 

It was the sense of having been got the better of, and in a wholly 
unintelligible way, which greatly aggravated the matter. For Marion 
did not feel the very faintest desire to do Lady Atalanta a service. He 
would not have minded so much if she had wheedled him into it,—no 
man thinks the worse of himself for having been wheedled by a hand- 
some young woman of fashion,—or if she had been an appealing or 
pathetic creature, one of those who seem to suggest that this is just all 
that can be done for them, and that perhaps one may regret not having 
done it, over their early grave. 

Lady Tal was not at all an appealing woman; she looked three 
times as strong, both in body and in mind, with her huge, strongly- 
knit frame, and clear pink complexion, and eyes that evaded you, as 
himself and most of his acquaintances. And as to wheedling, how could 
she wheedle, this woman with her rather angular movements, brusque, 
sarcastic, bantering speech, and look of counting all the world as dust 
for an Ossian to trample underfoot. Moreover Marion, was distinctly 
aware of the fact that he rather disliked Lady Tal. It was not any- 
thing people said about her (although they seemed to say plenty), nor 
anything she said herself; it was a vague repulsion due to her dreadful 
strength, her appearance of never having felt anything, the hardness of 
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those blue, bold eyes, the resolution of that well cut, firmly closing 
mouth, the bantering tone of that voice, and the consequent impression which 
she left in him of being able to take care of herself to an extent almost 
dangerous to her fellow creatures. Marion was not a sentimental novel- 
ist; his books turned mainly upon the little intrigues and struggles of 
the highly civilized portion of society, in which only the fittest have 
survived, by virtue of talon and beak. Yet he owned to himself, in the 
presence of Lady Atalanta Walkenshaw, or rather behind her back, that 
he did like human beings, and especially women, to have a soul, implying 
thereby that the lady in question affected him as being hampered by no 
such impediment to digestion, sleep, and worldly distinction. 

It was this want of soul that constituted the strength of Lady Tal. 
This negative quality had much more than the value of a positive one. 
And it was Lady Tal’s want of soul which had, somehow, got the better 
of him, pushed him, bullied him, without any external manifestation, and 
by a mere hidden force, into accepting, or offering to read that manu- 
script. 

Jervase Marion was a methodical man, full of unformulated principles 
of existence. One of these consisted in always doing unpleasant duties at 
once, unless they were so unpleasant that he never did them at all. 
Accordingly, after a turn or two more up and down the room, and a 
minute or two lolling out of the window, and looking into that kitchen 
on the other side of the canal, with the bright saucepans in the back- 
ground, and the pipkins with carnations and sweet basil on the sill, Marion 
cut the strings of the manuscript, rolled it backwards to make it lie flat, 
and with a melancholy little moan, began reading Lady Tal’s novel. 

‘* Violet ” it began. 





‘* Violet! and her name’s Violet too!” ejaculated Marion to himself. 

‘* Violet is seated in a low chair in the gloom in the big bow window 
at Kieldar—the big bow window encircled by ivy, and constructed, it ‘is 
said, by Earl Rufus before he went to the crusades and from which you 
command a magnificent prospect of the broad champaign country extend- 
ing for many miles all dotted with oaks and farmhouses and bounded 
on the horizon by the blue line of the hills of B 





shire—the window in 
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which she had sat so often and cried as a child when her father Lord 
Rufus had married again and brought home that handsome Jewish wife 
with the fardée face and the exquisite dresses from Worth—Violet had 
taken refuge in that window in order to think over the events of the 


previous evening and that offer of marriage which her cousin Marmaduke 


? 





had just made to her——’ 

‘¢ Bless the woman!” exclaimed Marion, ‘‘ what on earth is it all 
about?” And he registered the remark, to be used up on the earliest 
occasion in one of his own novels, that highly-connected and well-dressed 
young women of the present generation, appear to leave commas and 
semicolons, all in fact except full stops and dashes, to their social infe- 
riors. 

The remark consoled him, however, by its practical bearing on the 
present situation, for it would enable him to throw the weight of his crit- 
icisms on this part of Lady Tal’s performance. 

‘* You must try, my dear Lady Tal,” he would say very gravely, ‘to 
cultivate a—a— somewhat more lucid style—to cut down your sentences 
a little—in fact to do what we pedantic folk call break up the members 
of a period. In order to do so, you must turn your attention very 
seriously to the subject of punctuation, which you seem to have—a—well— 
rather neglected hitherto. 1 will send for an invaluable little work on the 
subject— Stops : and how to manage them,’ which will give you all 
necessary information. Also, if you can find it in the library of any 
of our friends here, I should recommend your studying a book which 
I used in my boyhood,—a great many years ago, alas!—called ‘ Blair's 
Rhetoric. 

If that didn’t quench Lady Tal’s literary ardour, nothing ever would. 


But all the same he felt bound to read on a little, in order to be able 


,9°? 


to say he had done so. 
IV 
Jervase Marion fixed his eyes, the eyes of the spirit particularly, upon 


Lady Tal, as he sat opposite her, the next day, at the long dinner table, 


in Palazzo Bragadin. 
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He was trying to make out how on earth this woman had come to 
write the novel he had been reading. That Lady Tal should possess 
considerable knowledge of the world, and of men and women, did not 
surprise him in the least. He had recognized, in the course of various 
conversations, that this young woman formed an exception to the rule 
that splendid big creatures with regular features and superb complexions, 
are invariably idiots. 

That Lady Tal should even have a certain talent—about as cultivated 
as that of the little boys who draw horses on their copy books—for 
plot and dialogue, was not astonishing at all, any more than that her 
sentences invariably consisted either of three words, or of twenty- 
seven lines, and that her grammar and spelling were nowhere. All 
this was quite consonant with Lady Tal’s history, manner, talk, and 
with that particular beauty of hers—the handsome aquiline features, too 
clean-cut for anything save wood or stone, the bright, cold blue eyes, 
which looked you in the face when you expected it least, and looked 
away from you when you expected it least, also; the absence of any of 
those little subtle lines which tell of feeling and thought, and which 
complete visible beauty, while suggesting a beauty transcending mere 
visible things. There was nothing at all surprising in this. But Jervase 
Marion had found in this manuscript something quite distinct and uncon- 
nected with such matters; he had found the indications of a soul, a very 
decided and unmistakable soul. 

And now, looking across the fruit and flowers, and the set-out of old 
Venetian glass on Mrs. Vanderwerf’s hospitable table, he asked himself in 
what portion of the magnificent person of Lady Atalanta Walkenshaw that 
soul could possibly be located. 

Lady Tal was seated, as I have remarked, immediately opposite Marion, 
and between a rather battered cosmopolitan diplomatist, and the young 
millionaire who had been in distress about a sideboard. Further along 
was the Russian Countess, and opposite, on the other side of Marion, an 
elderly American siren, in an extremely simple white muslin frock, looking 
as if just out of the nursery but made by Worth, and symbolizing the 
strange, dangerous fascination of a lady whom at first glance you took 
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for a Puritan and a frump; while on the other sat Miss Gertrude Ossian, 
Lady Tal’s cousin, a huge young woman with splendid arms and shoul- 
ders, and atrocious manners, who thought Venice such a bore because it 
was too hot to play at tennis, and consoled herself by attempting to 
learn the guitar from various effete Italian youths, whom she alarmed and 
delighted in turn. 

Among this interesting company Lady Tal was seated with that inde- 
finable look of being a great deal too large, too strong, too highly 
connected, and too satisfied with herself, and all things for this miserable, 
effete, plebeian, and self-conscious universe. 

She wore a beautifully-made dress of beautifully-shining silk, and her 
shoulders and throat and arms were as beautifully made and as shining 
as her dress; and her blonde hair was as elaborately and imperfectly 
arranged as it was possible to conceive. That blonde hair, verging upon 
golden, piled up in smooth and regular plaits and rolls till it formed 
a kind of hard and fantastic helmet about her very oval face, and arranged 
in a close row of symmetrical little curls upon the high, white, unmarked 
forehead, and about the thin, black, perfectly-arched eyebrows; that hair 
of Lady Tal’s symbolized, in the thought of Marion, all that was magni- 
ficent, conventional, and impassive in this creature. Those blue eyes 
also, which looked at you and away from you, when you expected it 
least, were too large, under this immense arch of eyebrow, to do more 
than look out indifferently upon the world. The mouth was too small 
in its beautiful shape for any contraction or expression of feeling, and 
when she smiled, those tiny white teeth seemed still to shut it. And 
altogether, with its finely-moulded nostrils, which were never dilated, 
and its very oval outline, the whole face affected Marion as a huge and 
handsome mask, as something clapped on and intended to conceal. To 
conceal what? It seemed to the novelist, as he listened to the stream 
of animated conventionalities, of jokes unconnected with any high spirits, 
that the mask of Lady Atalanta’s face, like those great stone masks in 
Roman galleries and gardens, concealed the mere absence of every- 
thing. As Marion contemplated Lady Tal, he reviewed mentally that 


manuscript novel written in a hand as worn down as that of a journalist, 
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and with rather less grammar and spelling than might be expected from 
a nursery maid; and he tried to connect the impression it had left on 
his mind with the impression which its author was making at the present 
moment. 

The novel had taken him by surprise by its. subject, and even more 
by its particular moral attitude. The story was no story at all, merely 
the unnoticed martyrdom of a delicate and scrupulous woman tied to 
a vain, mean, and frivolous man, the long starvation of a little soul 
which required affections and duties among the unrealities of the world. 
Not at all an uncommon subject nowadays, in fact, Marion could have 
counted you off a score of well-known novels on similar or nearly similar 
themes. 

There was nothing at all surprising in the novel, the surprising point 
Little by little, as the 
impression of the book became fainter, and the impression of the writer 


lay in its having this particular author 





more vivid, Marion began to settle this psychological problem. Or rather 
he began to settle that there was no psychological problem at all; this 
particular theme was in vogue nowadays, this particular moral attitude was 
rife in the world; Lady Tal had read other people’s books, and had herself 
written a book which was extremely like theirs. It was a case of uncon- 
scious, complete imitation. The explanation of Lady Tal’s having produced 
a novel so very different from herself, was simply that, as a matter of 
fact, she had not produced that novel at all. It was unlike herself because 
it belonged to other people, that was all. 

‘* Tell me about my novel,” she said after dinner, beckoning . Marion 
unto one of the little gothic balconies overhanging the grand canal; the 
little balconies upon whose cushions and beneath whose drawn-up awning 
there is room for two, just out of earshot of any two others on the 
other balconies beyond. 

Places for flirtation. But Lady Tal, Marion had instinctively under- 
stood, was not a woman who flirted. Her power over men, if she had 
any or chose to exert it, must be of the sledge-hammer sort. And how 
she could possibly have any power over anything save a.mere gaping 
masher, over anything that had, beyond a mere starched shirt front, sensi- 
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tiveness, curiosity, and imagination, Marion at this moment utterly failed 
to understand. 

The tone of this woman’s voice, the very rustle of her dress, as she 
leaned upon the balcony and shook the sparks from her cigarette into the 
dark sky and the dark water, seemed to mean business, and nothing but 
business. 

She said : 

‘* Tell me all about my novel, I don’t intend to be put off with mere 
remarks about grammar and stops; one may learn all about that, or can’t 
all that, and style, and so forth, be put in for one, by the printer’s devil? 
I haven’t a very clear notion what a printers devil is, except that 
he’s a person with a thumb. But he might see to such details, or some- 
body else of the same sort.” 

‘* Quite so. A novelist of some slight established reputation would do 
as well, Lady Tal.” 

Marion wondered why he had made that answer; Lady’s Tal’s remark 
was impertinent only in as much as he chose to admit that she could 
be impertinent to him. 

Lady Tal, he felt, but could not see, slightly raised one of those 
immensely curved eyebrows of hers in the darkness. 

‘*] thought that you, for instance, might get me through all that,” 
she answered; ‘‘or some other novelist, as you say, of established repu- 
tation, who was benevolently inclined towards a poor, helpless ignoramus 
with literary aspirations.” 

‘* Quite apart from such matters—and you are perfectly correct in sup- 
posing that there must be lots of professed novelists who would most 
humbly assist you with them—quite apart from such matters, your novel, 
if you will allow me to say a rude thing, is utterly impossible. You are 
perpetually taking all sorts of knowledge for granted in your reader. 
Your characters don’t sufficiently explain themselves; you write as if your 


reader had witnessed the whole thing, and merely required reminding. I 


almost doubt whether you have fully realized for yourself a great part of 


the situation; one would think you were repeating things from hearsay, 
without quite understanding them.” 
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Marion felt a twinge of conscience : that wasn’t the impression left 
by the novel, but the impression due to the discrepancy between the novel 
and its author. That hateful habit of studying people, of turning them 
round, prodding and cutting them to see what was inside, why couldn't 
he leave it behind for awhile? He had come to Venice with the avowed 
intention of suspending all such studies. 

Lady Tal laughed. The laugh was a little harsh. ‘‘ You say that 
because of the modelling of my face—I know all about modelling of faces, 
and facial angles, and cheek-bones, and eye cavities, I once learned to 
draw—people always judge of me by the modelling of my face. Perhaps 
they are right, perhaps they are wrong. I dare say I have taken too 
much for granted. One ought never to take anything for granted, in the 
way of human insight, ought one? Anyhow, perhaps you will show me 
when I have gone wrong, will you?” 


‘‘ Tt will require a good deal of patience ” began Marion. 





‘*On your part, of course. But then it all turns to profit with you 
novelists; ard it’s men’s business to be patient, just because they never 
are.” 

‘‘[ meant on your part, Lady Tal. I question whether you have any 
notion of what it means to recast a novel—to alter it throughout, perhaps 
not only once, but twice, or three times.” 

‘‘Make me a note of the main wrongness, and send me the MS, will 
you? T’ll set about altering it at once, you'll see. I’m a great deal 
more patient than you imagine, Monsieur Marion, when I want a thing—and 
| do want this—I want to write novels. [I want the occupation, the inter- 
est, the excitement. Perhaps some day I shall want the money too. One 
makes pots of money in your business, doesn’t one? ” 

Lady Atalanta laughed. She threw her cigarette into the canal, and 
with a crackle and a rustle of her light dress, straightened her huge 
person, and after looking for a moment into the blue darkness full of 
dim houses and irregularly scattered lights, she swept back into the hum 
of voices and shimmer of white dresses of Mrs. Vanderwerf’s big drawing- 
room. 

Jervase Marion remained leaning on the balcony, listening to the plash 
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of oar and the bursts of hoarse voices and shrill fiddles from the distant 
music boats. 


V 


The temptations of that demon of psychological study proved too 
great for Marion, particularly when that tempter allied himself to an 
equally stubborn though less insidious demon apparently residing in Lady 
Atalanta, the demon of amateur authorship. So that, by the end of ten 
days, there was established, between Lady Tal’s lodgings and Marion’s 
hotel, a lively interchange of communications, porters and gondoliers for 
ever running to and fro between ‘‘that usual tall young lady at San Vio,” 
and ‘‘ that usual short, bald gentleman on the Riva.” The number of parcels 
must have been particularly mysterious to these messengers, unless the 
proverbially rapid intuition (inherited during centuries of intrigue and 
spying) of Venetian underlings arrived at the fact that the seemingly 
numberless packets were in reality always one and the same, or portions 
of one and the same, the celebrated novel travelling to and fro, with 
perpetual criticisms from Marion and corrections from Lady Atalanta, a 
method of intercourse which was, however, daily supplemented by sundry 
notes, in the delicate neat little hand of the novelist, or the splashing 
writing of the lady, saying with little variation—‘tDear Lady Atalanta,— 
I fear I may not have made my meaning very clear with respect to 
Chapter I, II, Il, IV—or whatever it might be—will you allow me to 
give you some verbal explanations on the subject?” and ‘‘ Dear Mr. Marion, 
—Do come at once. I’ve got stuck over that beastly chapter V, VI or 
VII, and positively must see you about it.” 

‘Well, I never!” politely ejaculated Mrs. Vanderwerf regularly every 
evening—‘‘if that Marion arn’t the most really kind and patient creature 
on this earth!” 

To which her friend the Countess Nadine, the other arbitress of 
Venetian society in virtue of her palace, her bric-a-brac, and that power 
of speaking English slang which balanced Mrs. Vanderwerf’s capacity for 
grasping foreign improprieties, invariably answered : 


‘* Well, my word! If that Lady Tal’s not the most impudent amateur 
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scribble-scrabble of all the amateur scribble-scrabbles that England pro- 
duces.” 

Remarks which immediately produced a lively discussion of Lady Tal 
and of Marion, including the toilettes of the one and the books of the 
other, with the result that neither retained a single moral, intellectual, 
or physical advantage; and the obvious corollary, in the mind of the 
impartial listener, that Jervase Marion evidently gave up much more of 
his time to Lady Tal and her novel than to Mrs. Vanderwerf and the 
Countess Nadine and their respective salons. 

As a matter of fact, however, although a degree of impudence more 
politely described as energy and determination, on the part of Lady Tal, 
and of kindness, more correctly designated as feebleness of spirit, on 
the part of Marion, had undoubtedly been necessary in the first stages 
of this intercourse, still nothing of either these valuable social qualities 
had been necessary for its continuation. Lady Tal, although maintaining 
that manner of hers expressive of the complete rights which her name 
of Ossian and her additional inches constituted over all things and people, 
Lady Tal had become so genuinely enthusiastic for the novelist’s art as 
revealed by Marion, that her perpetual intrusion upon his leisure was 
that merely of an ardent if somewhat inconsiderate disciple. In the eyes 
of this young lady development of character, foreshortening of narrative, 
construction, syntax, may even grammar and punctuation, had become 
inexhaustible subjects of meditation and discussion, upon which every 
experience of life could be brought to bear. 

So much for Lady Tal. As regards Marion, he had, not without con- 
siderable self-contempt, surrendered himself to the demon of character 
study. This passion for investigating into the feelings and motives of 
his neighbours was at once the joy, the pride, and the bane and humi- 
liation of Marion’s placid life. He was aware that he had, for years 
and years, cultivated this tendency to the utmost, and he was fully 
convinced that to study other folks and embody his studies in the most 
lucid form was the one mission of his life, and a mission in no wise 
inferior to that of any other highly gifted class of creatures. Indeed, it 
Jervase Marion, ever since his earliest manhood, had given way to a 
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tendency to withdraw from all personal concerns, from all emotion or 
action, it was mainly because he conceived that this shrinkingness of 
nature (which foolish persons, forgetting all his manifold practical kindness 
to friends for whom he seemed to feel nothing, called egoism) was the 
necessary complement to his power of intellectual analysis; and that any 
departure from the position of dispassioned spectator of the world’s follies 
and miseries would mean also a departure from his real duty as a 
novelist. To be brought into contact with people more closely than was 
necessary or advantageous for their intellectual comprehension; to think 
about them, feel about them, mistress, wife, son, or daughter, the bare 
thought of such a thing jarred upon Marion’s nerves. So, the better 
to study, the better to be solitary, he had expatriated himself, leaving 
brothers, sisters (now his mother was dead), friends of childhood, all 
those things which invade a man’s consciousness without any psycholo- 
gical profit; he had condemned himself to live in a world of acquaint- 
ances, of indifference ; and, for sole diversion, he permitted himself 
every now and then, to come abroad to places where he had not even 
acquaintances, where he could look at faces which had no associations 
for him, and speculate upon the character of total strangers. Only, being 
a methodical man, and much concerned for his bodily and _ intellectual 
health, he occasionally thought fit to suspend even this contact with 
mankind, and to spend six weeks, as he had intended spending those 
six weeks at Venice, in the contemplation of only bricks and mortar. 
And now, that demon of psychological study had got the better of 
his determination. Marion understood it all from the beginning, that 
astonishing feebleness of his towards Lady Atalanta, that extraordinary sub- 
mission to this imperious and audacious young aristocrat’s orders. The 
explanation was simple, though curious. He had divined in Lady Ata- 
lanta a very interesting psychological problem, considerably before he 
had been able to formulate the fact to himself; his novelist’s intuition, 
like the scent of a dog, had set him on the track even before he knew 
the nature of the game, or the desire to pursue. Before even beginning to 
think about Lady Atalanta, he had begun to watch her, he was watching 


her now consciously, indeed all his existence was engrossed in such 
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watching, so that the hours he spent away from her company, or the 
company of her novel, were so many gaps in his life. 

Jervase Marion, as a result both of a certain shrinkingness of nature, 
and of a very delicate artistic instinct, had an aversion to such coarse 
methods of study as consist in sitting down in front of a human being and 
staring, in a metaphysical sense, at him or her. He was not a man of 
theories (their cut-and-driedness offending his subtlety), but had he been 
forced to formulate his ideas, he would have said that in order to per- 
ceive the real values (in pictorial language) of any individual, you must 
beware of isolating him or her; you must merely look attentively at the 
moving ocean of human faces, watching for the one face more particu- 
larly interesting than the rest, and catching glimpses of its fleeting 
expression, and of the expression of its neighbours as it appears and 
re-appears. Perhaps, however, Marion’s other reason against the sit-down- 
stare or walk-round-and-pry system of psychological study was really 
the stronger one in his nature, the more sso that he would probably 
not have admitted its superior validity. This other reason was a kind 
of moral scruple against getting to know the secret mechanism, espe- 
cially if such knowledge involved an appearance of intimacy with a person 
in whom he could never take more than a merely abstract, artistic 
interest. It was a mean taking advantage of superior strength, or the 
raising of expectations which could not be fulfilled; for Marion, although 
the most benevolent and serviceable of mortals, did not give his heart, 
perhaps because he had none to give, to anybody. 

This scruple had occurred to Marion almost as soon as he discovered 
himself to be studying Lady Tal; and it occurred to him once or twice 
afterwards. But he despatched it satisfactorily. Lady Tal, in the first 
place, was making use of him in the most outrageous way, without 
scruple or excuse; it was only just that he, in his turn, should turn 
her to profit with equal freedom. This reason, however, savoured slightly 
of intellectual cadishness, and Marion rejected it with scorn. The real 
one, he came to perceive, was that Lady Tal, gratuitously offered herself 


for study by her quiet, aggressive assumption of inscrutability. She 
really thrust her inscrutability down one’s throat, her face, her manner, 
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her every remark, her very novel, were all so many audacious challenges 
to the more psychological members of the community. She seemed to 
be playing on a gong and crying : ‘‘ Does any one feel inclined to solve a 
riddle? Is there any person who thinks himself sufficiently clever to 
understand me?” And, when a woman takes up such an attitude, it is 
only natural, human, and proper that the first novelist who comes along 
that way should stop and say : ‘‘I intend to get to the bottom of you; 
one, two, three, I am going to begin.” 

So Jervase Marion assiduously cultivated the society of Lady Atalanta, 


and spent most of his time instructing her in the art of the novelist. 


VI 


One morning Marion, by way of exception, saw and studied Lady 
Tal without the usual medium of the famous novel. It was early, with 
the very first autumn crispness in the blue morning, in the bright sun 
which would soon burn, but as yet barely warmed. Marion was taking 
his usual ramble through the tortuous Venetian alleys, and as usual he 
had found himself in one of his favourite haunts, the market on the 
further slope of the Rialto. 

That market, the yellow and white awnings, and the white houses 
against the delicate blue sky, the bales and festoons of red and green 
and blue and purple cotton stuffs outside the little shops, and down 
below the shawled women pattering down the bridge steps towards 
it, the monumental display of piled up peaches and pears, and heaped 
up pumpkins and mysterious unknown cognate vegetables, round and 
long, purple, yellow, red, grey, among the bay leaves, the great, 
huge, smooth, green-striped things, cut open to show their red pulp, 
the huger things looking as if nature had tried to gild and _ silver 
them unsuccessfully, tumbled on to the pavement; the butchers’ shops 
with the gorgeous bullock’s hearts and sacrificial fleeced lambs; the 
endless hams and sausages—all this market, under the blue sky, with 
this lazy, active, noisy, brawling, friendly population jerking and _loll- 
ing about it, always seemed to Marion one of the delightful spots of 
Venice, pleasing him with a sense (although he knew it to be all false) 


bath 
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that here was a place where people could eat and drink and laugh and 
live without any psychological troubles. 

On this particular morning, as this impression with the knowledge of 
its falseness was as usual invading Marion’s consciousness, he experienced 
a little shock of surprise, incongruity, and the sudden extinction of a 
pleasingly unreal mood, on perceiving, coming towards him, with hand 
cavalierly on hip and umbrella firmly hitting the ground, the stately and 
faultlessly tailored and flawlessly prosaic figure of Lady Atalanta. 

‘‘T have had a go already at Christina,” she said, after extending to 
Marion an angular though friendly handshake, and a cheerful frank 
inscrutable smile of her big blue eyes and her little red mouth. ‘That 
novel is turning me into another woman : the power of sinning, as the 
salvationists say, has been extracted out of my nature even by the rootlets ; 
I sat up till two last night after returning from the Lido, and got up 
this morning at six, all for the love of Christina and literature. I expect 
Dawson will give me warning ; she told me yesterday that she ‘had 
never know any other lady that writes so much or used them big sheets 
of paper, quite henormous, my lady.’ Dear old place isn’t it? Ever 
tasted any of that fried pumpkin? It’s rather nasty but quite good; have 
some? | wonder we've not met here before; I come here twice a week 
to shop. You don’t mind carrying parcels, do you?” Lady Tal had 
stopped at one of the front stalls, and having had three vast yellow 
paper bags filled with oranges and lemons, she handed the two largest 
to Marion. 

‘‘ You'll carry them for me, won't you, there’s a good creature; like 
that I shall be able to get rather more rolls than I usually can. It’s 
astonishing how much sick folk care for rolls. I ought to explain I’m 
going to see some creatures at the hospital. It takes too long going 
there in the gondola from my place, so I walk. If you were to put 
those bags well on your chest like that, under your chin, they’d be 
easier to hold, and there’d be less chance of the oranges bobbing out.” 

At a baker’s in one of the little narrow streets near the church of 
the Miracoli, Lady Atalanta provided herself with a bag of rolls, which 
she swung by the string to her wrist. Marion then perceived that she 
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was carrying under her arm a parcel of paper-covered books, fastened 
with an elastic band. 

‘‘Now we shall have got everything except some flowers, which I 
daresay we can get somewhere on the way,” remarked Lady Tal. ‘Do 
you mind coming in here?” and she entered one of those little grocer’s 
shops, dignified with the arms of Savoy in virtue of the sale of salt 
and tobacco, and where a little knot of vague, wide-collared individuals 
usually hang about among the various-shaped liqueur bottles, in an 
atmosphere of stale cigar, brandy and water, and kitchen soap. 

‘* May—I—a—a—ask for anything for you, Lady Tal?” requested Marion, 
taken completely by surprise by the rapidity of his companion’s movements, 
‘‘you want stamps, I presume; may I have the honour of assisting you 
in your purchase?” 

‘‘Thanks, it isn’t stamps; it’s snuff, and you wouldn’t know what 
sort to get.” And Lady Tal, making her stately way through the crowd 
of surprised loafers, put a franc on the counter and requested the 
presiding female to give her four ounces of Semolino, but of the good 
sort ‘‘It’s astonishing how faddy those old creatures are about their 


snuff!’ remarked Lady Tal, pocketing her change, ‘‘ would you put this 
snuff in your pocket for me? thanks. The other sort’s called Bacubino, 


it’s dark and clammy, and it looks nasty. Have you ever taken snuff? 


I do sometimes to please my old creatures; it makes me sneeze, you 
know, and they thipk that awful fun.” 

As they went along Lady Atalanta suddenly perceived, in a little green 
den, something that awakened her attention. 

‘‘T wonder whether they’re fresh?” she mused, ‘‘I suppose you can't 
tell a fresh egg when you see it, can you, Mr. Marion? Never mind, 
Pll risk it. If you'll take this third bag of oranges, I'll carry the eggs 
—they might come to grief in your hands, you know.” 

‘‘ What an odious, odious creature, a woman is,’ thought Marion. He 
wondered, considerably out of temper, why he should feel so miserable 
at haying to carry all those oranges. Of course with three gaping bags 
piled on his chest there was the explanation of acute physical discomfort ; 
but that wasn’t sufficient. It seemed as if this terrible, aristocratic 
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giantess were doing it all on purpose to make him miserable. He saw 
that he was intensely ridiculous in her eyes, with those yellow bags 
against his white waistcoat, and the parcel of snuff in his coat pocket; 
his face was also, he thought, streaming with perspiration, and he couldn’t 
get at his handkerchief. It was childish, absurd of him to mind, for 
after all, wasn’t Lady Atalanta equally burdened? But she, with her 
packets of rolls, and packet of books and basket of eggs, and her umbrella 
tucked under her arm, looked serene and even triumphant. 

‘‘] beg your pardon—would you allow me to stop a minute and 
shift the bags to the other arm?” 

Marion could no longer resist that fearful agony. 

‘‘If you'll go on I'll catch you up in a second.” 

But just as Marion was about to rest the bags upon the marble 
balustrade of a bridge, his paralyzed arm gave an unaccountable jerk, 
and out flew one of the oranges, and rolled slowly down the stone 
steps of the bridge. 

‘*] say, don’t do that! You'll have them all in the canal!” cried 
Lady Atalanta, as Marion quickly stooped in vain pursuit of the escaped 
orange, the movement naturally, and as if it were being done on purpose, 
causing another orange to fly out in its turn; a small number of spectators, 
gondoliers and workmen from under the bridge, women nursing babies 
at neighbouring windows, and barefooted urchins from nowhere in 
particular, suddenly starting up to enjoy the extraordinary complicated 
conjuring tricks which the stout gentleman in the linen coat and Panama 
hat had suddenly fallen to execute. 

‘‘Damn the beastly things!” ejaculated Marion, forgetful of Lady 
Atalanta and good breeding, and perceiving only the oranges jumping 
and rolling about, and feeling his face grow redder and hotter in the 
glare on that white stone bridge. At that moment, as he raised his 
eyes, he saw, passing along, a large party of Americans from his hotel; 
Americans whom he had avoided like the plague, who, he felt sure, 
would go home and represent him as a ‘‘poor creature and a snob 
disavowing his ‘people’.” He could hear them, in fancy, describing how 
at Venice he had turned flunkey to one of your English aristocrats, who 
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stood looking and making game of him while he ran after her oranges 


‘‘and merely because she’s the daughter of an Earl or Marquis or such 
like.” 

‘*Bless my heart, how helpless is genius when it comes to practical 
matters!’’ exclaimed Lady Atalanta. And putting her various packages 
down carefully on the parapet she calmly collected the bounding oranges, 
wiped them with her handkerchief, and restored them to Marion, recom- 
mending him to ‘‘stick them loose in his pockets.” 

Marion had never been in a hospital (he had been when a boy, and in 
Europe with his mother, a Southern refugee, at the time of the War), 
the fact striking him as an omission in his novelist’s education. But he felt 
as if he would never wish to describe the one into which he mechanically 
followed Lady Tal. With its immense, immensely lofty wards, filled 
with greyish light, and radiating like the nave and transepts of a vast 
church from an altar with flickering lights and kneeling figures, it struck 
Marion as he breathed that hot, thick air, sickly with carbolic and 
chloride of lime, as a most grewsome and quite objectionably picturesque 
place. He had a vague notion that the creatures in the rows and rows of 
greyish white beds ought to have Saint Vitus’ dance, or leprosy or some 
similar medieval disease. They were nasty enough objects, he thought, as he 
timidly followed Lady Tal’s rapid and resounding footsteps, for anything ; 
he had, for all the prosaic quality of his writings, the easily roused 
imagination of a nervous man, and it seemed to him as if they were 
all of them either skeletons gibbering and screeching in bed, or frightful 
yellow and red tumid creatures, covered with plasters and ligatures, or 
old ladies recently liberated from the cellar in which, as you may 
periodically read in certain public prints, they had been kept by bar- 
barous nephews or grandchildren 

‘‘Dear me, dear me, what a dreadful place!” he kept ejaculating, as he 
followed Lady Atalanta, carrying her bags of oranges and rolls, among 
the vociferating, grabbing beldames in bed, and the indifferent nuns and 
serving wenches toiling about noisily; Lady Tal going methodically her 
way, business-like, cheerful, giving to one some snuff, to another an 
orange or a book, laughing, joking in her bad Italian, settling the 
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creatures’ disagreeable bed-clothes and pillows for them, as if, instead of 
cossetting dying folk, she was going round to the counters of some huge 
shop. A most painful exhibition, thought Marion. 

‘‘] say, suppose you talk to her, she’s a nice little commonplace 
creature who wanted to be a schoolmistress and is awfully fond of reading 
novels—tell her—I don’t know how to explain it—that you do. See, 
Teresina, this gentleman and I are writing a book together, all about a 
lady who married a silly husband—would you like to hear about it?” 

Stroking the thin white face, with the wide forget-me-not eyes, of the 
pretty, thin little blonde, Lady Tal left Marion, to his extreme discomfort, 
seated on the edge of a straw chair by the side of the bed, a bag of 
oranges on his knees and absolutely no ideas in his head. 

‘‘She is so good,” remarked the little girl, opening and shutting a 
little fan which Lady Tal had just given her, ‘‘and so beautiful. Is she 
your sister? She told me she had a brother whom she was very fond 
of, but I thought he was dead. She’s like an angel in Paradise.” 

‘¢Precisely, precisely,” answered Marion, thinking at the same time 
what an uncommonly uncomfortable place Paradise must, in that case, be. 
It was not at all what he had imagined when he had occasionally 
written about young ladies consoling the sick, this business-like, bouncing, 
cheerful, shake-up-your- pillows and shake-up-your-soul mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

Lady Tal, he decided within himself, had emphatically no soul; all 
he had just witnessed, proved it. 

‘‘Why do you do it?” he suddenly asked, as they emerged from 
the hospital cloisters. He knew quite well; merely because she was so 
abominably active. 

‘*] don’t know. I like ill folk. I’m always so disgustingly well 
myself; and you see, with my poor brother, I’d got accustomed to ill folk, 
so I suppose I can’t do without. I should like to settle in England 
—if it weren’t for all those hateful relations of mine and of my husband's 
—and go and live in the East End and look after sick creatures. At least 
I think I should; but I know I shouldn't.” 

‘*Why not?” asked Marion. 
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‘‘Why? oh, well, it’s making oneself conspicuous, you know, and all 
that. One hates to be thought eccentric, of course. And then, if | 
went to England, of course I should have to go into society, otherwise 
people would go and say that I was out of it and had been up to 
something or other. And if I went into society, that would mean doing 
simply nothing else, not even the little I do here. You see I’m not an 
independent woman; all my husband’s relations are perpetually ready 
to pull me to pieces on account of his money, there’s nothing they’re 
not prepared to invent about me. I’m too poor and too expensive to do 
without it, and as long as I take his money, I must see to no one 
being able to say anything that would have annoyed him—see?” 

‘*] see,” answered Marion. 

At that moment Lady Atalanta perceived a gondola turning a corner, 
and in it the young millionaire whom she had chaffed about his side- 
board. 

‘Hi, hi! Mr. Clarence!” she cried, waving her umbrella. ‘‘ Will you 
take me to that curiosity-dealer’s this afternoon!” 

Marion looked at her, standing there on the little wharf, waving her 
red umbrella and shouting to the gondola; her magnificent, rather wooden 
figure more impeccably magnificent, uninteresting in her light tweed 
garments, her handsome pink and white face, as she smiled that inex- 


pressive smile with all the pearl-like little teeth, more than ever like a 





big mask 
‘‘No soul, decidedly no soul,” said the novelist to himself. And he 


reflected that women without souls were vaguely odious. 


Vil 


‘‘T have been wondering of late why I liked you?” said Lady Tal 
one morning at lunch, addressing the remark to Marion, and cut short 
in her speech by a burst of laughter from that odious tomboy of a 
cousin of hers (how could she endure that girl? Marion reflected) who 
exclaimed, with the archness of a young cow : 

‘‘Oh, Tal! how can you be so rude to the gentleman? You oughtn't 
to say to people you wonder why you like them. Ought she, Mr. Marion?” 
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Marion was silent. He felt a weak worm for disliking this big blonde 
girl, with the atrocious manners, who insisted on pronouncing his name 
Mary Anne, with unfailing relish of the joke. Lady Tal did not heed 
the interruption, but repeated pensively, leaning her handsome cleft chin 
on her hand, and hacking at a peach with her knife : ‘‘I have been 
wondering why I like you Mr. Marion (I usedn’t to, but made up to 
you for Christina’s benefit), because you’re not a bit like poor Gerald. 
But I’ve found out now and I’m pleased. There’s nothing so pleasant in 
this world as finding out why one thinks or does things, is there? 
Indeed it’s the only pleasant thing, besides riding in the Campagna and 
drinking iced water on a hot day. The reason | like you is because 
you have seen a lot of the world and of people, and still take nice 
views of them. The people one meets always think to show their 
cleverness by explaining everything by nasty little motives; and you 
don’t. It’s nice of you, and it’s clever. It’s cleverer, than your books, 
you know.” 

In making this remark (and she made it with an aristocratic indifference 
to being personal) Lady Atalanta had most certainly hit the right nail 
on the head. That gift, a rare one, of seeing the simple, wholesome, 
and even comparatively noble, side of things; of being, although a pessi- 
mist, no misanthrope, was the most remarkable characteristic of Jervase 
Marion; it was that which, for all his old bachelor ways and his shrinking 
from close personal contact, made him a man and a manly man, giving 
this analytical and nervous person a certain calmness and gentleness and 
strength. 

But Lady Tal’s remark, although in the main singularly correct, smote 
him like a rod. For it so happened that for once in his life Marion had 
not been looking with impartial, serene, and unsuspecting eyes upon one 
of his fellow sufferers in this melancholy world; and that one creature 
to whom he was not so good as he might be, was just Lady Tal. 

He could not really have explained how it was. But there was 
the certainty, that while recognizing in Lady Tal’s conversation, in 
her novel, in the little she told him of her life, a great deal that was 


delicate, good, and even noble, wherewithal to make up a somewhat 
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unusual and perhaps not very superficially attractive, but certainly an 
original and desirable personality, he had got into the habit of explaining 
whatever in her was obscure and contradictory by unworthy reasons, 
and even of making allowance for the possibility of all the seeming 
good points proving, some day, to be a delusion and a snare. Perhaps 
it depended upon the constant criticisms he was hearing on all sides of 
Lady Atalanta’s character and conduct : the story of her mercenary 
marriage, the recital of the astounding want of feeling displayed upon 
the occasion of her brother’s death, and that perpetual, and apparently 
too well founded suggestion that this young lady, who possessed fifteen 
thousand a year and apparently spent about two, must be feathering 
her nest and neatly evading the intentions of her late lamented. Moreover 
there was something vaguely disagreeable in the extraordinary absence 
of human emotion displayed in such portion of her biography as might 
be considered public property. 

Marion, Heaven knows, didn’t like women who went in for grand 
passion; in fact passion, which he had neither experienced nor described, 
was distinctly repulsive to him. But, after all, Lady Tal was young, Lady 
Tal was beautiful, and Lady Tal had for years and years been a real 
and undoubted widow; and it was therefore distinctly inhuman on the 
part of Lady Tal to have met no temptations to part with her heart, and 
with her jointure. It was ugly; there was no doubt it was ugly. The 
world, after all, Aas a right to demand that a young lady of good birth 
and average education should have a heart. It was doubtless also, he 
said to himself, the fault of Lady Atalanta’s physique, this suspicious 
attitude of his; nature had bestowed upon her a face like a mask, 
muscles which never flinched, nerves apparently hidden many inches 
deeper than most folk’s; she was enigmatic, and a man has a right to 


pause before an enigma. Furthermore 





but Marion could not quite 
understand that furthermore. 

He understood it a few days later. They had had the usual séance 
over Christina that morning; and now it was evening, and three or four 
people had dropped in at Lady Tal’s after the usual stroll at Saint 
Mark’s. Lady Tal had hired a small house, dignified with tbe title of 
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Palazzina—on the Zattere. It was modern, and the esthetic colony at 
Venice sneered at a woman with that amount of money inhabiting 
anything short of a palace. They themselves, being mainly Americans, 
declared they couldn’t feel like home in a dwelling that was not pos- 
sessed of historical reminiscences. The point of Lady Tal’s little place, 
as she called it, was that it possessed a garden; small indeed, but 
round which, as she remarked, one solitary female could walk. In this 
garden she and Marion were at this moment walking. The ground-floor 
windows were open, and there issued from the drawing-room a sound 
of cups and saucers, of guitar strumming and laughter, above which 
rose the loud voice, the aristocratic kitchen-maid pronunciation of Lady 
Atalanta’s tomboy cousin : } 

‘‘Where’s Tal? I declare if Tal hasn’t gone off with Mary Anne! 
Poor Mary Anne! She’s telling him all about Christina, you know; how 
she can’t manage that row between Christina and Christina’s mother-in- 
law, and the semicolons and all that. Christina’s the novel, you know. 
You'll be expected to ask for Christina at your club, you know, when 
it comes out, Mr. Clarence. I’ve already written to all my cousins to 


” 


get it from Mudie’s 





Marion gave a little frown, as if his boot pinched him, as he walked 
on the gravel down there, among the dark bushes, the spectral little 
terra-cotta statues, with the rigging of the ships on the Giudecca canal 
black against the blue evening sky, with a vague, sweet, heady smell of 
Olea fragrans all round. Confound that girl! Why couldn’t he take a 
stroll in a garden with a handsome woman of thirty without the com- 
pany being informed that it was only on account of Lady Tal’s novel. 
That novel, that position of literary adviser, of a kind of male daily 
governess, would make him ridiculous. Of course Lady Tal was 
continually making use of him, merely making use of him in her bare- 
faced and brutal manner; of course she didn’t care a hang about him 
except to help her with that novel; of course as soon as that novel was 
done with she would drop him. He knew all that, and it was natural. 
But he really didn’t see the joke of being made conspicuous and grotesque 
before all Venice 
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‘‘Shan’t we go in, Lady Tal?” he said sharply, throwing away his 
cigarette, ‘‘your other guests doubtless want your presence.” 

‘‘And this guest here doesn’t. Oh, dear no, there’s Gertrude to look 
after them and see to their being happy; besides, I don’t care whether 
they are. I want to speak to you. I can’t understand your thinking 
that situation strained. I should have thought it the commonest thing 
in the world, I mean, gracious 





I can’t understand your not under- 
standing! ” 

Jervase Marion was in the humour when he considered Lady Tal 
a legitimate subject of study, and intellectual vivisection a praiseworthy 
employment. Such study implies, as a rule, a good deal of duplicity 
on the part of the observer; duplicity doubtless sanctified, like all the 
rest, by the high mission of prying into one’s neighbour’s soul. 

‘* Well,” answered Marion—he positively hated that good French Ala- 
bama name of his, since hearing it turned into Mary Anne—‘‘of course 
one understands a woman avoiding, for many reasons, the temptation of 
one individual passion; but a woman who makes up her mind to avoid 
the temptation of all passion in the abstract, and what is more, acts 
consistently and persistently with this object in view, particularly when 
she has never experienced passion at all, when she has not even burnt 
the tips of her fingers once in her life—-- that does seem rather far- 
fetched, you must admit.” 

Lady Tal was not silent for a moment, as he expected she would 
be. She did not seem to see the danger of having the secret of her 
life extracted out of her. 

‘*] don’t see why you should say so, merely because the person’s a 
woman. I’m sure you must have met examples enough of men who, 
without ever having been in love, or in danger of being in love—poor 
little things—have gone through life with a resolute policy of never 
placing themselves in danger, of never so much as taking their heart 
out of their waistcoat pockets to look at it, lest it might suddenly be 
jerked out of their possession.” 

It was Marion who was silent. Had it not been dark, Lady Tal 
might have seen him wince and redden; and he might have seen Lady 
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Tal smile a very odd, uncomplimentary smile. And they fell to discussing 
the technicalities of that famous novel. 

Marion outstayed for a moment or two the other guests. The facetious 
cousin was strumming in the next room, trying over a Venetian song 
which the naval captain had taught her. Marion was slowly taking a 
third cup of tea—he wondered why he should be taking so much tea, 
it was very bad for his nerves,—seated among the flowering shrubs, the 
bits of old brocade and embroidery, the various pieces of bric-a-brac 
which made the drawing-room of Lady Tal look, as all distinguished 
modern drawing-rooms should, like a cross between a flower show and 
a pawnbroker’s, and as if the height of modern upholstery consisted in 
avoiding the use of needles and nails, and enabling the visitors to sit 
in a little heap of variegated rags. Lady Tal was arranging a lamp, 
which burned, or rather smoked at this moment, surrounded by lace 
petticoats on a carved column. 

‘‘ Ah,” she suddenly said, ‘‘it’s extraordinary how difficult it is to 
get oneself understood in this world. I’m thinking about Christina, you 
know. I never do expect any one to understand anything, as a matter 
of fact. But I thought that was probably because my friends hitherto 
have all been frivolous dunces who read only the Peerage and the 
sporting papers. I should have thought, now, that writing novels would 
have made you different. I suppose, after all, it’s all a question of 
physical constitution and blood relationship, being able to understand 
other folk, I mean. If one’s molecules aren’t precisely the same and 
in the same place (don’t be surprised, I’ve been reading Carpenter’s 
‘‘Mental Physiology”), it’s no good. It’s certain that the only person in 
the world who has ever understood me one bit was Gerald.” 

Lady Tal’s back was turned to Marion, her tall figure a mere dark 
mass against the light of the lamp, and the lit-up red damask wall 
behind. 

‘‘And still,” suddenly remarked Marion, ‘‘ you don’t seem to have 
been very much attached to your brother.” 

The words were not out of Marion’s mouth before he positively 
trembled at them. Good God! what had he allowed himself to say? 
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But he had no time to think of his own words. Lady Tal had turned 
round, her eyes full upon him. Her face was pale, very quiet; not 
angry, but disdainful. With one hand she continued to adjust the 
lamp. 


‘*T see,” she said coldly, ‘‘ you have heard all about my extraordinary 


behaviour, or want of extraordinary behaviour. It appears I did surprise 
and shock my acquaintances very much by my proceedings after Gerald’s 
death. 1 suppose it really is the right thing for a woman to go into 
hysterics and take to her bed and shut herself up for three months at 
least, when her only brother dies. I didn’t think of that at the time; 
otherwise I should have conformed, of course. It’s my policy always to 
conform, you know. I see now that I made a mistake, showed a want 
of savoir-vivre, and all that—I stupidly consulted my own preferences, 
and I happened to prefer keeping myself well in hand. I didn’t seem 
to like people’s sympathy; now the world, you know, has a right to 
give one its sympathies under certain circumstances, just as a foreign 
man has a right to leave his card when he’s been introduced. Also, 1 
knew that Gerald would have just hated my making myself a motley to 
the view—you mightn’t think it, but we used to read Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, he and I—and, you see, I cared for only one mortal thing in 
the world, to do what Gerald wanted. I never have cared for any other 
thing, really; after all, if I don’t want to be conspicuous, it’s because 
Gerald would have hated it—I never shall care for anything in the 
world besides that. All the rest’s mere unreality. One thinks one’s 
alive, but one isn’t.” 

Lady Atalanta had left off fidgeting with the lamp. Her big blue 
eyes had suddenly brightened with tears that did not fall; but as she 
spoke the last words, in a voice suddenly husky, she looked down at 
Marion with an odd smile, tearing a paper spill with her large, well- 
shaped fingers as she did so. 

‘‘Do you see?” she added, with that half-contemptuous smile, calmly 
mopping her eyes. ‘‘That’s how it is, Mr. Marion.” 

A sudden light illuminated Marion’s mind; a light, and with it something 
else, he knew not what, something akin to music, to perfume, beautiful, 
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delightful, but solemn. He was aware of being moved, horribly grieved, 
but at the same moment intensely glad; he was on the point of saying 
he didn’t know beforehand what, something which, however, would be 
all right, natural, like the things, suddenly improvised, which one says 
occasionally to children. 

‘‘My dear young lady——” 

But the words did not pass Marion’s lips. He remembered suddenly 
by what means and in what spirit he had elicited this unexpected burst 
of feeling on the part of Lady Tal. He could not let her go on, he 
could not take advantage of her; he had not the courage to say: ‘‘ Lady 
Tal, I am a miserable cad who was prying into your feelings, I’m not 
fit to be spoken to!” And with the intolerable shame at his own 
cadishness came that old shrinking from any sort of spiritual contact 
with others. 

‘‘Quite so, quite so,” he merely answered, looking at his boots and 
moving that ring of his mother’s up and down his watch chain. ‘‘I 
quite understand. And as a matter of fact you are quite correct in your 
remark about our not being always alive. Or rather we are usually 
alive, when we are living our humdrum little natural existence, full of 
nothing at all; and during the moments when we do really seem to be 
alive, to be feeling, living, we are not ourselves, but somebody else.” 

Marion had had no intention of making a cynical speech. He had 
been aware of having behaved like a cad to Lady Tal, and in conse- 
quence, had somehow informed Lady Tal he considered her as an 
impostor. He had reacted against that first overwhelming sense of pleasure 
at the discovery of the young lady’s much-questioned’ soul. Now he 
was prepared to tell her that she had none. 

‘* Yes,” answered Lady Tal, lighting a cigarette over the high lamp, 
‘‘that’s just it. I shall borrow that remark and put it into Christina. 
You may use up any remark of mine, in return, you know.” 

She stuck out her underlip with that ugly, cynical little movement 
which was not even her own property, but borrowed from women more 
trivial than herself, like the way of carrying the elbows, and the pro- 
nunciation of certain words, a mark of cast, as a blue triangle on one’s 
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chin or a yellow butterfly on one’s forehead might be, and not more 
graceful or engaging. 

‘*OQne thinks one has a soul sometimes,” she mused. ‘It isn’t true. 
It would prevent one’s clothes fitting, wouldn’t it? One really acts in 
this way or that because it’s better form. You see here on the Continent 
it's good form to tear one’s hair and roll on the floor, and to pretend 
to have a soul; we've got beyond that, as we’ve got beyond women 
trying to seem to know about art and literature. Here they do, and 
make idiots of themselves. Just now you thought I’d got a soul, didn’t 
you, Mr. Marion? You’ve been wondering all along whether I had one. 
For a minute | managed to make you believe it—it was rather mean 
of me, wasn’t it? I haven’t got one. I’m a great deal too well-bred.” 

There was a little soreness under all this banter; but how could 
she banter? Marion felt he detested the woman, as she put out her 
elbow and extended a stiff handsome hand, and said 3 

‘Remember poor old Christina to-morrow morning, there’s a kind 
man,” with that little smile of close lips and close lips. He detested her 
just in proportion as he had liked her half an hour ago. Remembering 
that little gush of feeling of his own, he thought her a base creature, 
as he walked across the little moonlit square with the well in the 
middle and the tall white houses all round. 

Jervase Marion, the next morning, woke up with the consciousness of 
having been very unfair to Lady Tal, and what was worse, very unfair 
to himself. It was one of the drawbacks of friendship (for after all, this 
was a kind of friendship) that he occasionally caught himself saying things 
quite different from his thoughts and feelings, masquerading towards 
people in a manner distinctly humiliating to his self-respect. Marion had 
a desire to be simple and truthful; but somehow it was difficult to be 
simple and truthful as soon as other folk came into play, it was difficult 
and disagreeable to show one’s real self; that was another reason for 
living solitary on a top flat at Westminster, and descending therefrom, 
in the body, but not in the spirit, to move about among mere acquaint- 
ances, disembodied things, with whom there was no fear of real contact. 


On this occasion he had let himself come in contact with a fellow creat- 
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ure; and behold, as a result, he had not only behaved more or less 
like a cad, but he had done that odious thing of pretending to feel 
differently from how he really did. 

From how he had really felt at the moment, be it well understood. 
Of course Marion, in his capacity of modern analytical novelist, was 
perfectly well aware that feelings are mere momentary matter; and that 
the feeling which had possessed him the previous evening, and still 
possessed him at the present moment, would not last. The feeling, he 
admitted to himself (it is much easier to admit such things to one’s 
self, when one makes the proviso that it’s all a mere passing phase, 
one’s eternal immutable self looking on placidly at one’s momentary, 
changing self), the feeling in question was vaguely admiring and pathetic, 
as regarded Lady Tal. He even confessed to himself that there entered 
into it a slight dose of poetry. This big, correct young woman, with the 
beautiful inexpressive face and the ugly inexpressive manners, carrying 
through life a rather exotic little romance that no one must suspect, 
possessed a charm for the imagination, a decided value. Excluded for 
some reason (Marion blurred out his knowledge that the reasons were 
the late Walkenshaw’s thousands) from the field for emotions and interests 
which handsome, big young women have a right to, and transferring them 
all to a nice crippled brother, who had of course not been half as nice 
as she imagined, living a conventional life, with a religion of love and 
fidelity secreted within it, this well-born and well-dressed Countess Olivia 
of modern days, had appealed very strongly to a certain carefully guarded 
tenderness and chivalry in Marion’s nature; he saw her, as she had stood 
arranging that lamp, with those unexpected tears brimming in her eyes. 

Decidedly. Only that, of course, wasn’t the way to treat it. There 
was nothing at all artistic in that, nothing modern. And Marion was 
essentially modern in his novels. Lady Tal, doing the Lady Olivia, with 
a dead brother in the background, sundry dukes in the middle distance, and 
no enchanting page (people seemed unanimous in agreeing that Lady Tal had 
never been in love) perceptible anywhere, all that was pretty, but it 
wasn’t the right thing. Jervase Marion, who thought Lady Tal painfully 
conventional (although of course her conventionality gave all the value 
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to her romantic quality) because she slightly dropped her final g’s, and 
visibly stuck out her elbows, and resolutely refused to display emotion 
of any kind, Marion himself was firmly wedded to various modes of 
looking at human concerns, which corresponded, in the realm of novel- 
writing, to these same modern conventionalities of Lady Atalanta’s. The 
point of it, evidently, must be that the Lady of his novel would have 
lived for years under the influence of an invalid friend (the brother should 
be turned into a woman with a mortal malady, and a bad husband, 
something in the way of Emma and Tony in ‘Diana of the Crossways,” of 
intellectual and moral quality, immensely superior to her own); then, of 
course, after the death of the Princess of Trasimino (she being the late 
Gerald Burne), Lady Tal (Marion couldn’t fix on a name for her) would 
gradually be sucked back into frivolous and futile and heartless society ; 
the Aic of the whole story being the slow ebbing of that noble influence, 
the daily encroachments of the baser sides of Lady Tal’s iron nature, and 
of the base side of the world. She would have a chance, say by mar- 
rying a comparatively poor man, of securing herself from that rising tide 
of worldly futility and meanness; the reader must think that she really 
was going to love the man, to choose him. Or rather, it would be 
more modern and artistic, less romantic, if the intelligent reader were 
made to foresee the dismal necessity of Lady Tal’s final absorption into 
moral and intellectual nothingness. Yes—the sort of thing she would live 
for, a round of monotonous dissipation, which couldn’t amuse her, of 
expenditure merely for the sake of expenditure, of conventionality merely 
for the sake of conventionality—and the sham, clever, demoralized women, 
with their various semi-imaginary grievances against the world, their 
husbands and children, their feeble self-conscious hankerings after mes- 
merism, spiritualism, buddhism, and the other forms of intellectual adul- 


teration 





he saw it all. Marion threw his cigar into the canal, and 
nursed his leg tighter, as he sat all alone in his gondola, and looked up 
at the bay trees and oleanders, the yellow straw blinds of Lady Tal’s 
little house on the Zattere. 

It would make a capital novel. Marion’s mind began to be inundated 
with details; all those conversations about Lady Tal rushed back into 
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it, her conventionality, perceptible even to others, her disagreeable par- 
simoniousness , visibly feathering her nest with the late Walkenshaw’s 
money, while quite unable to screw up her courage to deliberately forego 
it, that odd double-graspingness of nature. 

That was evidently the final degradation. It would be awfully plucky 
to put it in, after showing what the woman had been and might have 
been, after showing her coquettings with better things (the writing of 
that novel, for instance, for which he must find an equivalent). It would 
be plucky, modern, artistic, to face the excessive sordidness of this ending. 
And still—and still 


it seemed too horrid. And at the same moment, there arose in him that 





Marion felt a feeble repugnance to putting it in, 


vague, disquieting sense of being a cad, which had distressed him that 
evening. To suspect a woman of all that—— and yet, Marion answered 
himself with a certain savageness, he knew it to be the case. 


Vill 


They had separated from the rest of the picnickers, and were walking 
up and down that little orchard or field—rows of brown maize distaffs 
and tangles of reddening half trodden-down maize leaves, and patches 
of tall grass powdered with hemlock under the now rather battered vine 
garlands, the pomegranate branches weighed down by their vermilion fruit, 
the peach branches making a Japanese pattern of narrow yellow and green 
and crimson leaves against the blue sky—that odd cultivated corner in 
the godforsaken little marsh island, given up to sea-gulls and picnickers, 
of Torcello. 

‘Poor little Clarence,” mused Lady Tal, alluding to the rather feeble- 
minded young millionaire, who had brought them there, five gondolas 
full of women in lilac and pink and straw-coloured frocks, and men in 
white coats, three guitars, a banjo, and two mandolins, and the corres- 
ponding proportion of table linen, knives and forks, pies, bottles, and 
sweetmeats, with crinkled papers round them. ‘‘ Poor little Clarence, he 
isn’t a bad little thing, is he? He wouldn’t be bad to a woman who 
married him, would he?” 


’ 


‘¢He would adore her,’ 


answered Jervase Marion, walking up and 
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down that orchard or field, by Lady Tal’s side. ‘‘He would give her 
everything the heart of woman could desire : carriages, horses, and 
diamonds, and frocks from Worth, and portraits by Lenbach and Sargent, 
and bric-a-brac, and—ever so much money for charities, hospitals, that 





sort of thing and and complete leisure and freedom, and oppor- 
tunities to enjoy the company of men not quite so well off as himself.” 

Marion stopped short, his hands thrust in his pockets, and with that 
frown which made people think that his boots pinched. He was looking 
down at his boots at this moment, though he was really thinking of that 
famous novel, his, not Lady Tal’s—so Lady Tal may have perhaps thought 
it was the boots that made him frown, and speak in a short, cross, little 
way. Apparently she thought so, for she took no notice of his looks, 
his intonation, or his speech. 

‘‘Yes,”” she continued musing, striking the ground with her umbrella. 
‘‘He’s a good little thing. It’s good to bring us all to Torcello, with 
all that food and those guitars, and banjos and things, particularly as 
we none of us throw a word at him in return. And he seems so pleased. 
It shows a very amiable, self-effacing disposition, and that’s, after all, the 
chief thing in marriage. But, Lord! how dreary it would be to see that 
man at breakfast, and lunch, and dinner, or if one didn’t, merely to 
know that there he must be, having breakfast, lunch, and. dinner some- 
where—for I suppose he would have them—that man existing somewhere 
on the face of the globe, and speaking of one as ‘my wife.’ Fancy 
knowing the creature was always smiling, whatever one did, and never 
more jealous than my umbrella. Wouldn’t it feel like being one of the 
fish in that tank we saw? Wouldn't living with the Bishop—is he a 
bishop ?—of Torcello, in that musty little house with all the lichen stains 
and mosquito nests, and nothing but Attila’s throne to call upon—be fun 
compared with that. Yes, I suppose it’s wise to marry Clarence. I sup- 
pose I shall do right in making him marry my cousin. You know’— 
she added, speaking all these words slowly—‘‘I could make him marry 
anybody, because he wants to marry me.” | 

Marion gave a little start as Lady Tal had slowly pronounced those 
two words, ‘‘my cousin.” Lady Tal noticed it. 
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‘‘You thought I contemplated having Clarence myself?'’ she said, 
looking at the novelist with a whimsical, amused look. ‘‘ Well, so I did. 
I have contemplated a great many things, and not had the courage to 
do them. I’ve contemplated going off to Germany, and studying nursing; 
and going off to France, and studying painting; I’ve contemplated turning 
Catholic, and going into a convent. I’ve contemplated—well—I’m contem- 
plating at present—becoming a great novelist, as you know. I’ve contem- 
plated marrying poor men, and becoming their amateur charwoman; and 
I’ve contemplated marrying rich men, and becoming—— well, whatever 
a penniless woman does become when she marries a rich man; but I’ve 
done that once before, and once is enough of any experience in life, at 
least for a person of philosophic cast of mind, don’t you think? I confess 
I have been contemplating the possibility of marrying Clarence, but | 
don’t see my way to it. You see, it’s not exactly a pleasant position to 
be a widow and not to be one, as I am, in a certain sense. Also, I’m 
bored with living on my poor husband’s money, particularly as I know 
he wished me to find it as inconvenient as possible to do so. I’m bored 
with keeping the capital from that wretched boy and his mother, who 
would get it all as soon as I was safely married again. That’s it. As a 
matter of fact I’m bored with all life, as I daresay most people are; but 
to marry this particular Clarence, or any other Clarence that may be dis- 
porting himself about, wouldn’t somehow diminish the boringness of things. 
Do you see?” 

‘¢] see,” answered Marion. Good Heavens, what a thing it is to be 
a psychological novelist! and how exactly he had guessed at the reality 
of Lady Atalanta’s character and situation. He would scarcely venture to 
write that novel of his; he might. as well call it Lady Tal at once. It 
was this discovery which made him grow suddenly very red and feel an 
intolerable desire to say he knew not what. 

They continued walking up and down that little orchard, the brown 
maize leaves all around, the bright green and vermilion enamel of the 
pomegranate trees, the Japanese pattern, red and yellow, of the peach 
branches, against the blue sky above. 

‘*My dear Lady Tal,” began Marion, ‘‘my dear young lady, will you 
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allow an elderly student of human nature to say 


how—— I 


fear it must seem very impertinent—— how thoroughly—— taking your 
whole situation as if it were that of a third person 





he understanding 
its difficulties—— and, taking the situation no longer quite as that of a 


” 





third person, how earnestly he hopes tha 

Marion was going to say ‘‘you will not derogate from the real nobility 
of your nature.” But only a fool could say such a thing; besides, of 
course, Lady Tal must derogate. So he finished off : 

‘That events will bring some day, a perfectly satisfactory, though perhaps 
unforeseen conclusion for you.” 

Lady Tal was paying no attention. She plucked one of the long 
withered peach leaves, delicate and red, and transparent, like a Chinese 
visiting card, and began to pull it through her fingers. 

‘‘ You see,” she. said, ‘‘of the income my husband left me, I’ve 
been taking only as much as seemed necessary—about fifteen hundred a 
year. I mean necessary that people shouldn’t see that I’m not doing this 
sort of thing, because, after all, I suppose a woman could live on less, 
though I am an expensive woman—the rest, of course, I’ve been letting 
accumulate for the heir, I couldn’t give it him, for that would have been 
going against my husband’s will. But it’s rather boring to feel one’s 
keeping that boy,—such a nasty young brute as he is—and his horrid 
mother out of all that money, merely by being there—It’s rather humi- 
liating, but it would be more humiliating to marry another man for his 
money. And I don’t suppose a poor man would have me; and perhaps 
I wouldn’t have a poor man. Now, suppose I were the heroine of your 
novel—you know you are writing a novel about me, that’s what makes 


you so patient with me and Christina, you’re just walking round, and 


”” 





looking at me 
‘‘Oh, my dear Lady Tal how—— how can you think such a 
thing!” gobbled out Marion indignantly. And really, at the moment of 





speaking, he did feel a perfectly unprofessional interest in this young 
lady, and was considerably aggrieved at this accusation. 

‘‘Aren’t you? Well, I thought you were. You see I have novel on 
the brain. Well, just suppose you were writing that novel, with me for 
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a heroine, what would you advise me? One has got accustomed to having 
certain things—a certain amount of clothes, and bric-a-brac and houses, 
and so forth, and to consider them necessary. And yet, I think if one 
were to lose them all to-morrow, it wouldn’t make much difference. 
One would merely say : ‘Dear me, what’s become of it all?’ And yet I 
suppose one does require them—other people have them, so I suppose it’s 
right one should have them also. Other people like to come to Tor- 
cello in five gondolas with three guitars, a banjo, and lunch, and to spend 
two hours feeding and littering the grass with paper bags, so I suppose 
one ought to like it too. If it’s right, I like it. I always conform, you 
know, only it’s rather dull work, don’t you think, considered as an interest 
in life? Everything is dull work, for the matter of that, except dear old 
Christina. What do you think one might do, to make things a little 


” 





less dull? But perhaps everything is equally dull 

Lady Tal raised one of those delicately-pencilled, immensely arched 
eyebrows of hers, with a sceptical little sigh, and looked in front of 
her, where they were standing. 

Before them rose the feathery brown and lilac of the little marsh at 
the end of the orchard, long seeding reeds, sere grasses, sea lavender, 
and Michaelmas daisy, and above that delicate bloom, on an unseen strip 
of lagoon, moved a big yellow and brown sail, slowly flapping against 
the blue sky. From the orchard behind, rose at intervals the whirr of a 
belated cicala; they heard the dry maize leaves crack beneath their feet. 

‘‘Ft’s all very lovely,” remarked Lady Tal pensively; ‘‘ but it doesn’t 
somehow fit in properly. It’s silly for people like me to come to such 
a place. As a rule, since Gerald’s death, I only go for walks in civilized 
places : they’re more in harmony with my frocks.” | 

Jervase Marion did not answer. He leaned against the bole of a peach 
tree, looking out at the lilac and brown sea marsh, at the yellow sail, 
seeing them with that merely physical intentness which accompanies great 
mental preoccupation. He was greatly moved. He was aware of a fearful 
responsibility. Yet neither the emotion nor the responsibility made him 
wretched, as he always fancied that all emotion or responsibility must. 

He seemed suddenly to be in this young woman’s place, to feel the 
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already begun, and rapidly increasing withering-up of this woman’s soul, 
the dropping away from it of all real, honest, vital interests. She seemed 
to him in horrible danger, the danger of something like death. And there 
was but one salvation : to give up that money, to make herself free—— 
Yes, yes, there was nothing for it but that. Lady Tal, who usually struck 
him as so oppressively grown up, powerful, able to cope with everything, 
affected him at this moment as a something very young, helpless, almost 
childish; he understood during all those years this big woman in her stiff 
clothes, with the inexpressive face, had been a mere child in the hands 
of her brother, that she had never thought, or acted, or felt for herself, 
that she had not lived. 

Give up that money; give up that money, marry some nice young 
fellow who will care for you, become the mother of a lot of nice little 
children——- The words went on and on in Marion’s mind, close to his 
lips; but they could not cross them. He almost saw those children of 
hers, the cut of their pinafores and sailor clothes, the bend of their blonde 
and pink necks; and that nice young husband, blonde of course, tall of 
course, with vague, regular features, a little dull perhaps, but awfully good. 
It was so obvious, so right. At the same time it seemed rather tame; 
and Marion, he didn’t know why, while perceiving its extreme rightness 


and delightfulness, couldn’t help wincing a little bit at the prospect 


Lady Tal must have been engaged simultaneously in some similar con- 
templation, for she suddenly turned round, and said : 

‘‘But, after all, anything else might perhaps be just as boring as all 
this. And fancy having given up that money all for nothing; one would 
feel such a fool. On the whole, my one interest in life is evidently 
destined to be Christina, and the solution of all my stories will be the 
appearance of the ‘New George Eliot of fashionable life,’ don’t you think 
that sounds like the heading in one of your American papers, the Buffalo 
Independent, or Milwaukee Republican?” 

Marion gave a little mental start. 

‘*Just so, just so,” he answered hurriedly; ‘I. think it would be a 
fatal thing—a very fatal thing for you to—well—to do anything rash, my 
dear Lady Tal. After all, we must remember that there is such a thing 
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as habit : a woman accustomed to the life you lead, although I don’t 
deny it may sometimes seem dull, would be committing a mistake, in my 
opinion a great mistake, in depriving herself, for however excellent reasons, 
of her fortune. Life is dull, but on the whole, the life we happen to 
have is usually the one which suits us best. My own life, for instance, 
strikes me at moments, I must confess, as a trifle dull. Yet 1 should 
be most unwise to change it, most unwise. I think you are quite right 
in supposing that novel-writing, if you persevere in it, will afford you a 
—very—well—a—considerable interest in life.” 

Lady Tal yawned under her parasol. 

‘*Don’t you think it’s time for us to go back to the rest of our rabble?” 
she asked. ‘‘It must be quite three-quarters of an hour since we finished 
lunch, so I suppose it’s time for afternoon tea, or food of some sort. 
Have you ever reflected, Mr. Marion, how little there would be in picnics, 


and in life in general, if one couldn’t eat a fresh meal every three-quarters 
of an hour?” 


IX 


Few things, of the many contradictory things of this world, are more 
mysterious than the occasional certainty of sceptical men. Marion was 
one of the most sceptical of sceptical novelists; the instinct that nothing 
really depended upon its supposed or official cause, that nothing ever 
produced its supposed or official effect, that all things were always infi- 
nitely more important or unimportant than represented, that nothing is 
much use to anything, and the world a mystery and a muddle, this 
instinct, so natural to the psychologist, regularly honeycombed his exist- 
ence, making it into a mere shifting sand, quite unfit to carry the human 
weight. Yet at this particular moment, Marion firmly believed that if only 
Lady Atalanta could be turned into a tolerable novelist, the whole problem 
of Lady Atalanta’s existence would be satisfactorily solved. If only she 
could be taught construction, style, punctuation, and a few other items, 
if only one could get into her head the difference between a well-written 
thing, and an ill-written thing, then, considering her undoubted talent 
Marion’s opinion of Lady Tal’s talent had somehow increased with a 
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bound. Why he should think Christina a more remarkable performance 
now that he had been tinkering at it for six weeks, it is difficult to 
perceive. He seemed certainly to see much more in it. Through that 
extraordinary difficulty of expression, he now felt the whole of a person- 
ality, a personality contradictory, enigmatical, not sure of itself, groping 
as it were to the light. Christina was evidently the real Lady Tal, 
struggling through that overlaying of habits and prejudices, which con- 
stituted the false one. 

So, Christina could not be given too much care; and certainly no novel 
was ever given more, both by its author and by its critic. There was. 
not a chapter, and scarcely a paragraph, which had not been dissected 
by Marion and re-written by Lady Tal, the critical insight of the one 
being outdone only by the scribbling energy of the other.. And now, it 
would soon be finished. There was only that piece about Christina’s 
reconciliation with her sister-in-law to get into shape. Somehow or other 
the particular piece seemed intolerably difficult to do; the more Lady 
Tal worked at it, the worse it grew; the more Marion expounded his 
views on the subject, the less did she seem able to grasp them. 

They were seated on each side of the big deal table, which, for the 
better development of Christina, Lady Tal had installed in her boudoir, 
and which at this moment presented a lamentable confusion of foolscap, 
of mutilated pages, of slips for gumming on, of gum-pots, and scissors. 
The scissors, however, were at present hidden from view, and Lady Tal, 
stooping over the litter, was busily engaged looking for them. 

‘‘Confound those beastly old scissors!” she exclaimed shaking a heap 
of MS with considerable violence. 

Marion, on his side, gave a feeble stir to the mass of paper, and said, 
rather sadly : ‘‘Are you sure you left them on this table?” 

He felt that something was going wrong. Lady Tal had been unusually 
restive about the alterations he wanted her to make. 

‘*You are slanging those poor scissors because you are out of patience 
with things in general, Lady Tal.” 

She raised her head, and leaning both her long, well-shapen hands on 
the table, looked full at Marion : 
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‘‘Not with things in general, but with things in particular. With 
Christina, in the first place, and then with myself, and then with you, 
Mr. Marion.” 

‘‘With me?” answered Marion, forcing out a smile of pseudo-sur- 
prise. He had felt all along that she was irritated with him this morning. 

‘‘With you—” went on the lady, continuing to rummage for the 
scissors—‘‘ With you, because I don’t think you’ve been quite fair. It 
isn’t fair to put it into an unfortunate creature's head that she is an inci- 
pient George Eliot, when you know that if she were to slave till dooms- 
day, she couldn’t produce a novel fit for the Family Herald. It’s very 
ungrateful of me to complain, but you see it is rather hard lines for me. 
You can do all this sort of thing as easy as winking, and you imagine 
that every one else must. You put all your own ideas into poor Christina, 
and you just expect me to be able to carry them out, and when I make 
a hideous mash, you're not satisfied. You think of that novel just as if 
it were you writing it—you know you do. Well then, when a woman 
discovers at last that she can’t make the beastly thing any better, that 
she’s been made to hope too much, and that too much is asked of her, 
you understand it’s rather irritating. I am sick of re-writing that thing, 
sick of every creature in it.” 

And Lady Tal gave an angry toss to the sheets of manuscript with 
the long pair of dressmaker’s scissors, which she had finally unburied. 
Marion felt a little pang. The pang of a clever man who discovers 
himself to be perpetrating a stupidity. He frowned that little frown of 
the tight boots. 

Quite true. He saw, all of a sudden, that he really had been over- 
estimating Lady Tal’s literary powers. It appeared to him monstrous. The 
thought made him redden. To what unjustifiable lengths had his interest 
in the novel—the novel in the abstract, anybody’s novel; and (he confessed 
to himself) the interest in one novel in particular, his own, the one in 
which Lady Tal should figure—led him away! Perceiving himself violently 
to be in the wrong, he proceeded to assume the manner, as ‘is the case 
with most of us under similar circumstances (perhaps from a natural instinct 
of balancing matters) of a person conscious of being in the right. 
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‘‘] think,” he said drily, ‘‘that you have rather overdone this novel, 
Lady Tal—worked at it too much, talked of it too much too, sickened 
yourself with it.” 

‘‘And sickened others,” put in Lady Atalanta gloomily. 

‘‘No, no, no—not others—only yourself, my dear young lady,” said 
Marion paternally, in a way that clearly meant that she had expressed 
the complete truth, being a rude woman, but that he, being a polite 
man, could never admit it. As a matter of fact, Marion was not in the 
least sick of Christina, quite the reverse. 

‘‘You see,” he went on, playing with the elastic band of one of the 
packets of MS, ‘‘you can’t be expected to know these things. But no 
professed novelist—no one of any experience—no one, allow me to say 
so, except a young lady, could possibly have taken such an overdose 
of novel-writing as you have. Why, you have done in six weeks what 
ought to have taken six months! The result, naturally, is that you have 
lost all sense of proportion and quality; you really can’t see your novel 
any longer, that’s why you feel depressed about it.” 

Lady Tal was not at all mollified. 

‘‘That wasn’t a reason for making me believe I was going to be 
George Eliot and Ouida rolled into one, with the best qualities of Gcethe 
and Dean Swift into the bargain,” she exclaimed. 

Marion frowned, but this time internally. He really had encouraged 
Lady Tal quite unjustifiably. He doubted, suddenly, whether she would 
ever get a publisher; therefore he smiled, and remarked gently : 

‘* Well, but—in matters of belief, there are two parties, Lady Tal. 
Don’t you think you may be partly responsible for this—this little mis- 
apprehension ?” 

Lady Tal did not answer. The insolence of the Ossian was roused. 
She merely looked at Marion from head to foot; and the look was inef- 
fably contemptuous. It seemed to say : ‘‘ This is what comes of a woman 
like me associating with Americans and novelists.” 

‘‘T’ve not lost patience,” she said after a moment; ‘‘don’t think that. 
When I make up mind to a thing, I just do it. So I shall finish CAris- 
tina, and print her and publish her, and dedicate her to you. Only, 
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catch me ever writing another novel again !— and—” she added, smiling 
with her closed teeth as she extended a somewhat stiff hand to Marion 
—‘‘catch you reading another novel of mine again either! Now, you've 
made all the necessary studies of me for your novel!” 

Marion smiled politely. But he ran downstairs, and through the narrow 
little paved lane to the ferry at San Vio with a bent head. 

He had been a fool, a fool, he repeated to himself. Not, as he had 
thought before, by exposing Lady Tal to disappointment and humiliation, 
but by exposing himself. 

Yes, he understood it all. He understood it when, scarcely out of 
Lady Tal’s presence, he caught himself, in the garden, looking up at 
her windows, half expecting to see her, to hear some rather rough joke, 





thrown at him as a greeting, just to show she was sorry He under- 
stood it still better, when, every time the waiter knocked in the course 
of the day, he experienced a faint expectation that it might be a note 
from Lady Tal, a line to say : ‘‘I was as cross as two sticks, this 
morning, wasn’t I?” or merely : ‘‘ Don’t forget to come to-morrow.” 

He understood. He and the novel, both chucked aside impatiently by 
this selfish, capricious, imperious young aristocrat; the two things iden- 
tified, and both now rejected as unworthy of taking up more of her 
august attention! Marion felt the insult to the novel—her novel—almost 
more than to himself. After all, how could a Lady Tal see the difference 
between him and the various mashers of her acquaintance, perceive that 
he was of the salt of the earth? She had not wherewithal to perceive 
it. But that she should not perceive the dignity of her own work, how 
infinitely finer that novel was than herself, how it represented all her 
own best possibilities; that she should be ungrateful for the sensitiveness 
with which he had discovered its merits, her merits in the midst of that 
confusion of illiterate fashionable rubbish 





And, when, that evening, having his coffee at St. Mark’s, he saw Lady 
Tal’s stately figure, her white dress, amongst the promenaders in the 
moonlight, a rabble of young men and women at her heels, it struck 
him suddenly that something was over. He thought that, if Lady Tal 
came to London next spring, he would not call upon her unless sent 
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for, and he was sure she would not send for him, for as to Christina, 
Christina would never get as far as the proof-sheets; and unless Christina 
re-appeared on the surface, he also would remain at the bottom. 

Marion got up from his table, and leaving the brightly illuminated 
square and the crowd of summer-like promenaders, he went out on to 
the Riva, and walked slowly towards the arsenal. The contrast was striking. 
Out here it looked already like winter. There were no chairs in front of 
the cafés, there were scarcely any gondola-lights at the mooring places. 
The passers-by went along quickly, the end of their cloak over their 
shoulder. And from the water, which swished against the marble landings, 
came a rough, rainy wind. It was dark, and there were unseen puddles 
along the pavement. 

This was the result of abandoning, for however little, one’s principles. 
He had broken through his convictions by accepting to read a young 
lady’s MS. novel. It did not seem a very serious mistake. But through 
that chink, what disorderly powers had now entered his well-arranged 
existence ! 

What the deuce did he want with the friendship of a Lady Tal? He had 
long made up his mind to permit himself only such friendship as could not 
possibly involve any feeling, as could not distress or ruffle him by such 
incidents as illness, death, fickleness, ingratitude. The philosophy of 
happiness, of that right balance of activities necessary for the dispassioned 
student of mankind, consisted in never having anything that one could 
miss, in never wanting anything. Had he not long ago made up his 
mind to live contemplative only of external types, if not on a column 
like Simon Stylites, at least in its meaner modern equivalent, a top flat 
at Westminster ? 

Marion felt depressed, ashamed of his depression, enraged at his shame ; 
and generally intolerably mortified at feeling anything at all, and still 
more, in consequence, at feeling all this much. 

As he wandered up and down one of the stretches of the Riva, the 
boisterous wind making masts and sails creak, and his cigar-smoke fly 
wildly about, he began, however, to take a little comfort. All this, after 
all, was so much experience; and experience was necessary for the com- 
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prehension of mankind. It was preferable, as a rule, to use up other 
people’s experience; to look down, from that top flat at Westminster, 
upon grief and worry and rage in corpore vili, at a good five storeys 
below one. But, on reflection, it was doubtless necessary occasionally to 
get impressions a little nearer; the very recognition of feeling in others 
presupposed a certain minimum of emotional experience in oneself. 

Marion had a sense of humour, a sense of dignity, and a corresponding 
aversion to being ridiculous. He disliked extremely having played the part 
of the middle-aged fool. But if ever he should require, for a future 
novel, a middle-aged fool, why, there he would be, ready to hand. And 
really, unless he had thus miserably broken through his rules of life, 
thus contemptibly taken an interest in a young lady six-foot high, the 
daughter of a bankrupt earl, with an inexpressive face and a sentimental 
novel, he would never, never have got to fathom, as he now fathomed, the 
character of the intelligent woman of the world, with aspirations ending 
in frivolity, and a heart entirely rusted over by insolence. 

Ah, he did understand Lady Tal. He had gone up to his hotel; and 
shut his window with a bang, receiving a spout of rain in his face, as 
he made that reflection. Really, Lady Tal might be made into something 
first-rate. 


He threw himself into an arm-chair and opened a volume of the cor- 





respondence of Balzac 


xX 


‘‘T am glad to have made an end of Christina,’”’ remarked Lady Tal. 
when they were on Mrs. Vanderwerf’s balcony together. Christina had 
been finished, cleaned up, folded, wrapped in brown paper, stringed, 
sealing-waxed and addressed to a publisher, a week almost ago. During 
the days separating this great event from this evening, the last of Lady 
Atalanta’s stay in Venice, the two novelists had met but little. Lady 
Tal had had farewell visits to pay, farewell dinners and lunches to eat. 
So had Jervase Marion; for two days after Lady Tal’s return to her 
apartment near the Holy Apostles at Rome, he would be setting out for 
that dear, tidy, solitary flat at Westminster. 
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‘‘T am glad to have made an end of Christina,” remarked Lady Tal, 
‘‘it had got to bore me fearfully.” 

Marion winced. He disliked this young woman’s ingratitude and bru- 
tality. It was ill-bred and stupid; and of all things in the world, the 
novelist from Alabama detested ill-breeding and stupidity most. He was 
angry with himself for minding these qualities in Lady Tal. Had he not 
long made up his miud that she possessed them, must possess them. 

There was a pause. The canal beneath them was quite dark, and the 
room behind quite light; it was November, and people no longer feared 
lamps on account of mosquitoes, any more than they went posting in gon- 
dolas after illumined singing boats. The company, also, was entirely 
collected within doors; the damp sea-wind, the necessity for shawls and 
overcoats, took away the Romeo-and-Juliet character from those little 
gothic balconies, formerly. crowded with light frocks and white waistcoats. 

The temperature precluded all notions of flirtation; one must intend 
business, or be bent upon catching cold, to venture outside. 

‘‘How changed it all is!” exclaimed Lady Tal, ‘‘and what a beastly 
place Venice does become in autumn. If I were a benevolent despot, | 
should forbid any rooms being let or hotels being opened beyond the 
45th of October. I wonder why I didn’t get my bags together and go 
earlier. I might have gone to Florence or Perugia for a fortnight instead 
of banging straight back to Rome. Oh, of course, it was all along of 
Christina! What were we talking about? Ah, yes, about how changed 
it all was. Do you remember the first evening we met here, a splendid 
moonlight, and ever so hot? When was it? Two months ago? Surely 
more. It seems years ago. I don’t mean merely on account of the change of 
temperature, and leaving off cotton frocks and that; I mean we seem 
to have been friends so long. You will write to me sometimes, won't 
you, and send any of your friends to me? Palazzo Malaspini, Santi 
Apostoli (just opposite the French Embassy, you know), after five nearly 
always, in winter. I wonder,” continued Lady Tal, musingly, leaning her 
tweed elbow on the damp balustrade, ‘‘ whether we shall ever write another 
novel together: what do you think, Mr. Marion?” 


Something seemed suddenly to give way inside Marion’s soul.. He saw, 
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all at once, those big rooms, which he had often heard described (a 
woman of her means ought to be ashamed of such furniture, the Countess 
Nadine had remarked), near the Holy Apostles at Rome : the red damask 
walls, the big palms and azaleas, with pieces of embroidery wrapped 
round the pots, the pastel of lady Tal by Lenbach, the five hundred 
photographs dotted about, and fifteen hundred silver objects of indetermi- 
nable shape and art, and five dozen little screens all covered with odd 
bits of brocade—of course there was all that; and the door curtain 
raised, and the butler bowing in, and behind him the whitish yellow curl, 
and pinky grey face of Clarence. And then he saw, but not more dis- 
tinctly, his writing-table at Westminster, the etchings round his walls, 
the collection of empty easy-chairs, each easier and emptier, with its 
book-holding or leg-stretching apparatus, than its neighbour. He became 
aware of being old, remarkably old, of a paternal position towards this 
woman of thirty. He spoke in a paternal tone—— 

‘‘No!” he answered, ‘I think not. I shall be too busy. I must 


. 


write another novel myself 





‘‘ What will your novel be about?” asked Lady Tal, slowly, watching her 
cigarette cut down through the darkness into the waters below, ‘‘tell me.’’ 

‘*My novel? What will my novel be about?” repeated Marion, absently. 
His mind was full of those red rooms at Rome with the screens, and the 
palms, and the odious tow-coloured head of Clarence. ‘‘ Why, my novel 
will be the story of an old artist, a sculptor—I don’t mean a man of 
the Renaissance, ] mean old in years, elderly, going on fifty—who was silly 
enough to imagine it was all love of art that made him take a great deal 
of interest in a certain young lady and her paintings——” 

*-You said he was a sculptor just now,” remarked Lady Tal calmly. 

-- Of course I meant in her statues—modelling—what d’you call it——” 

--And then?” asked Lady Tal after a pause, looking down into the 
canal. ‘* What happened?” 

‘What happened?” repeated Marion, and he heard his own voice with 
surprise, wondering how it could be his own, or how he could know it 
for his, so suddenly had it grown quick and husky and unsteady—‘‘ What 
happened ?-Why—that he made an awful old fool of himself. That’s all.” 
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‘‘That’s all,” mused Lady Tal, ‘‘doesn’t it seem rather lame? You 
don’t seem to have got sufficient dénouement, do you? Why shouldn’t 
we write that novel together? I’m sure I could help you to something 
more conclusive than that. Let me see. Well, suppose the lady were 
to answer : ‘I am as poor as a rat, and I fear I’m rather expensive. 
But I can make my dresses myself if only I get one of those wicker 
dolls, you know; and | might learn to do my hair myself, and then I’m 
going to be a great painter—no, sculptor, | mean—and make pots of 
money; sO suppose we get married.’ Don’t you think, Mr. Marion, that 
would be more modern than your dénouement? You would have to find 
out what that painter, no, sculptor, I beg your pardon, would answer. 
Consider that both he and the lady are rather lonely, bored, and getting 
into the ‘sere and yellow 





We ought to write that novel together, 
because I’ve given you the ending—and also because I really can’t 
manage another all by myself, now that I’ve got accustomed to having 





my semicolons put in for me 
As Lady Atalanta spoke these words, a sudden downpour of rain 
drove her and Marion back into the drawing-room. 


VERNON LEE. 
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Du Cote duTardin . 


THE DUCHESSE DU MAINE ™ 


CONSPIRACY. OLD AGE. 


We left Madame du Maine lording it gaily over her fine domain at 
Sceaux, and hiding ambitious schemes under flighty airs and graces. 
Everything had succeeded so far. She was now nearly forty, and had 
never endured a mortification or met with opposition. Success had 
mounted to her brain, and she could look forward to days of strife 
and storm with unlimited confidence in her own wisdom and courage. 
She believed herself indomitable, and she had persuaded the world to 
think her so too. When it was quite evident that Louis XIV had not 
long to live, many eyes were turned on Sceaux with hope or uneasiness. 
Madame du Maine did not disappoint her friends or her enemies; she 
set to work to do great things How she did it, and what came of 
it, is what we will proceed to relate. 

Louis XIV’s health was beginning to decline in the summer of 1744, 


(*) See Art and Letters, for November 1889, vol. IV, p. 265. 
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so the parties who would fall foul of each other had a year in which 
to lay their plan of campaign. The situation was in fact a perfectly 
simple one. The heir to the throne was hardly out of swaddling-clothes, 
and only two men, the Duc d’Orléans and the Duc du Maine, could 
claim to rule in his name. The Duc d’Orléans was Regent by right of 
birth, and as the head of the nobility; but he was in deep disgrace, 
and altogether set aside. He had been calumniated with such art that 
the public accused him of having poisoned the two princes, his cousins, 
and at the funeral of the Duc de Bourgogne he was near being lynched 
by the mob. M. du Maine was not thought highly of, and not beloved, 
excepting by a few old courtiers, who were devoted to his father; but 
he had the King’s will on his side, the King’s vote, and the King’s 
affection. This was much, nay, while the King lived, it was everything. 
But what would it be the day after his death? Would it be in fact 
anything at all? 

M. and Madame du Maine believed that it would; and this was the 
great blunder of their lives, the origin of their disasters. They saw that 
their position would be greatly weakened by the King’s death; they 
failed to foresee that it would simply vanish and cease to exist. In 
their minds success was merely a matter of diplomacy and promptitude, 
it rested with them to have the substance of power, and leave only the 
shadow of it to the Duc d’Orléans. They laid their plans accordingly. 
Madame du Maine gave her orders from the chateau of Sceaux, where 
amusements and pleasure seemed to engross her more entirely than ever. 
M. du Maine carried out his wife’s schemes with his usual skill. He 
never stirred from the King’s side, and the royal chamber during the 
last few months was strangely like that of Géronte in Le Legataire uni- 
versel. M. du Maine and Madame de Maintenon were Crispin and Lisette 
to the royal puppet. The idea of M. and Madame du Maine was to 
set all their enemies by the ears and leave them to fight it out, so 
that they themselves might be forgotten in the tumult. M. du Maine 
stirred up various old quarrels, and lighted several new ones. The peers 
were at loggerheads with the Parliament, and the rest of the aristocracy 


with the peers. He, meanwhile, superior to it all, very sweet and meek, 
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affected ignorance and amazement, and spent his time in church. He 
was to be scen at high mass, at vespers, at sermon, at complines, at 
evensong. Not a litany was said, not an anthem was sung, but M. du 
Maine was present, his eyes devoutly cast down, his whole air humble 
and contrite. Who could suspect so pious a man? 

The little Duchesse, too, was doing her best, but in a different style. 
She astounded her husband by the audacity of her proposals, fumed at 
the objections he made, and railed at him for a coward. There was 
storm after storm, and then Madame du Maine thought it high time that 
she should take part in the contest. Her ambition was to begin by a 
stroke of genius, and to win over the peers to her side. She addressed 
them, failed, and flew into a rage, shrieked at them that she would 
‘‘set fire to the middle and the four corners of the kingdom all at 
once” before she would allow the prospect of the crown to be snatched 
from her, and brought Saint-Simon down on her husband. ‘Well and 
good,” said this terrible man in a hollow voice, ‘‘enjoy your power and 
all you have succeeded in obtaining; but a day sometimes comes when 
a man repents too late of having abused good fortune.” Poor M. du 
Maine turned quite pale and speechless. 

The spring of 1715 came to an end in the midst of these intrigues. 
Louis XIV was evidently dying by inches, and his daughter-in-law 
harassed her husband incessantly to make haste to secure this thing 
or that, but M. du Maine had turned clumsy as he felt the crisis 
approaching. He allowed the most important advantages to slip through 
his fingers. 

On the 23rd of August, the King, now almost in the article of death, 
sent his favourite son to hold a review in his stead, to accustom 
the troops to ‘‘regard him as himself.” M. du Maine appeared before the 
army in all the glory of a first favourite of the day and the ruler of 
the morrow; he curvetted and bowed, smiling, radiant, and triumphant, 
but suddenly turned pale at the sight of an officer of Gendarmerie— 
this officer was the Duc d’Orléans. At that very moment, through one 
of those grand instinctive impulses which move crowds to appraise 
everything at its precise value, in one second M. du Maine’s 
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splendid escort deserted him, and went over to the Duc d’Orléans. It 
was done in an instant, and, as it were, involuntarily. It was the protest 
of the popular conscience, suddenly cured of its absurd suspicions; its 
revulsion in favour of right and of justice, of the liberal ideas and religious 
tolerance which M. d'Orléans was known to advocate. M. du Maine did 
not understand. He thought it was merely another mortification to be 
swallowed; he gulped it down and passed on. He had been strangely 
blind those few days past. This man, who was afraid of his own shadow, 
chose this time of all others to err on the side of overconfidence. 

On the 25th of August, he extorted yet another codicil from his dying 
father. On the 26th, Madame du Maine put off all further fétes and came 
to Versailles. It was high time; Louis XIV died on the ist of September. 

Next day, the 2ad of September, the Parliament held a solemn sitting, to 
read the old King’s will. M. du Maine, who knew its contents and believed 
himself sovereign of France, entered the hall in radiant spirits. ‘He 
could not contain himself for joy,’ says Saint-Simon. But he quitted 
it with a cast-down face and crushed mien; the will and codicils had 
been annulled by unanimous consent in favour of his rival, and the air 
rang with the acclamations of the populace which, only three years since, 
had been eager to stone the Duc d’Orléans. M. du Maine, in the 
morning already half a king, by the evening was no more than a 
schoolmaster; he had been entrusted with the education and care of a 
monarch of five years old. 

His reception at the hands of his wife may be imagined. Madame 
du Maine, beside herself with wrath and scorn, determined henceforth 
to take matters into her own hands. The opportunity for putting herself 
forward offered ere long. M. du Maine had lost the power, but he 
was still Prince of the Blood by royal patent. The legitimate Princes 
of the Blood, and many good people on their side, did not know what 
steps to take. It was an offence to religion and morality, as well as 
to themselves, that the offspring of public adultery, on both sides, should 
outsoar them in the glory of an apotheosis. This cried for vengeance, 
and the first blow was dealt by the family of Madame du Maine. Her 
father, M. le Prince, was dead, and so was her brother. It was her 
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nephew, M. le Duc, who belled the cat, and first hinted at quashing 
the edicts in. favour of the ‘‘ Légitimés.” On hearing of this threat the 
little .Duchesse cried indignantly : ‘‘If they sleep, we will sleep; if they 
wake up, so will we!” 

They did wake up. War was declared between the Princes of the 
Blood by sacramental ordinance and the Princes of the Blood by lawless 
love. An action was brought, the parties fought the case with memorials 
and. rejoinders, with protests and requisitions, Madame du Maine at their 
head, indefatigable throughout the campaign. She left her beloved valley 
to remain at the Tuileries, where the Regent had placed the little King, 
and she had taken on herself the part of a man of law. Day and night 
she scrutinized briefs, annotated law books, drew up memorials, turned 
over papers, wrote, compared, collated. ‘‘Her bed was loaded with piles 
of huge books like mountains, overwhelming her, making her, as she said, 
look: like Enceladus on a smaller scale, buried under Mount Etna. She 
could have given points to Chicaneau; she unearthed precedents from the 
time of the Chaldeans. 

All her Court were required to puzzle their brains over documents, 
and her poets in ordinary were to be lawyers’ clerks. Farewell to Latin 
verse, to enigmas. and rhymes! Farewell to the Graces and Smiles! 
Polignac the handsome, and Malézieu the obliging were set to work, 
under her own eye, to prove in law-court jargon that she was in the 
right, and that M. du Maine had ceased to be a bastard from the moment 
when the King had relieved him of the onus. They too learnt to argue 
on legal texts and discuss questions of jurisdiction. At night it was 
Madame de Staal’s turn, who would far rather have been asleep. Seated 
by her mistress’s bed, she turned over the pages of old chronicles, and 
the works of jurists ancient and modern. Women discussed the prero- 
gatives of Parliament and the validity of royal wills till their heads were 
dizzy. At length a waiting-woman was called in whose business it was 
to tell her mistress tales till she went to sleep. This woman began 
almost every night with the story of ‘‘La Créte de Coq-d’Inde” (The 
Turkey’s Crest) which may be read in the ‘ Divertissements de Sceaux,” 
and which is admirably fitted to induce sleep. 
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The rumour of Madame du Maine’s labours soon spread through 
Paris, and a strange procession was presently to be seen at the Tuile- 
ries. The Duchesse was besieged by old spectacled savants, by needy 
adventurers and impromptu countesses, who all came to suggest infallible 
methods for winning her case. One quoted historical instances from the 
Court of Semiramis; another promised some important revelation for the 
price of a supper, to be paid in advance; an old unfrocked- monk had 
documents to sell; women of suspicious appearance, with trumped-up 
titles, asked for mysterious assignations to reveal great secrets. Madame 
du Maine listened to every one, sent everywhere, tried everything. 

Meanwhile she neglected no efforts to recruit her party; and in this 
she succeeded, but her success was really due to M. du Maine, her 
misprised husband. His wife regarded him as a milksop, and credited 
herself with all they gained. This was a great mistake and a great 
injustice. M. du Maine had, ever since their marriage, done good service 
to their common cause, while the Duchesse was constantly compromising 
it by her childishness and tempers. 

M. du Maine was a master of the art, among others, of fomenting 
disaffection and enlisting the malcontents. At the time of the action 
between the Princes and the ‘‘ Légitimés” there was no lack of malcontents, 
either at Court, or in the town, or in the suburbs. The Regent had 
been a disappointment, not having been able to settle everything by the 
touch of a wand. The nobility had believed that on their return to 
dominion they could annihilate with a frown the ‘haughty citizens” 
raised to power by Louis XIV; the ‘‘haughty citizens” held their own, 
and the aristocracy blamed the Duc d'Orléans’ weakness. They them- 
selves were more and more divided; the middle and lower ranks of the 
nobility had signed a memorial against the privileges of the ducal peers. 
Parliament complained that it had not been consulted; the people com- 
plained that the money in the national coffers was wasted on courtezans. 
Add to this that Laws scheme was at its height, that Alberoni was 
trying to harass France for the benefit of his master, the King of Spain, 
and that Providence had just let loose on the world a young man named 
Voltaire, who had already found life long enough to be exiled for cer- 
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tain ‘‘very satirical and very impudent lines,” and to be sent to the 
Bastille for certain other ‘‘ audacious verses.” 

So many elements of discord gave M. du Maine many points in the 
game. He surpassed himself, swimming cleverly between the two 
currents, never putting himself forward, coaxing and suggesting, and gain 
ing numerous partisans in Paris and in the provinces, in the Parliament 
and among the survivors of the old Court, the middle and _ inferior 


nobility, the legal and literary classes. Barbier, the lawyer, notes 


in his Journal : ‘‘M. du Maine is a very wise prince and highly 
esteemed.” Saint-Simon regretfully records that ‘‘all smiles on their 
schemes.” 


But caresses and intrigues alike were vain against M. le Duc de 
Condé’s hatred for his aunt Madame du Maine. The young Duke, as is 
well-known, was a perfect brute, a hideous savage, blind of one eye. 
He conducted the proceedings against the ‘‘ Légitimés” with his usual vio- 
lence, and wrung from the Regent’s Privy Council, in the month of July, 
1717, a decision depriving them of the rights of succession and the 
rank of Princes of the Blood. When we read, at this day, the docu- 
ments relating to this famous cause, we are especially struck by the 
new style of language in which both parties spoke of the sovereign power 
as soon as Louis XIV was dead. In all these arguments the royal 
authority is regarded as a charge and a trust. There is no hint now of 
its sacred origin, or inviolable prerogative. The nation’s right to dispose 
of itself is fully recognized, and the monarchy is no more than a civil 
contract, revocable by the will of the contracting parties. What a change 
in two years! 

The decree of 1717 was the prologue of the tragedy which cast 
M. and Madame du Maine into the abyss. Their enemies waxed bold 
when they saw them defeated. The Duchesse could not bow to the storm, 
and foolishly gave way to lamentations and threats. Her clamour brought 
down a second thunderbolt which fell from the Bed of Justice of the 
26th of August, 1718. 

To enable us to imagine the little Duchesse’s feelings under this second 
disaster, we must remember this Bed of Justice was a surprise. No one 
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in Paris had a hint of it. Madame du Maine had gone to’ sup amd 


sleep at the Arsenal, where she was giving an entertainment: M. du 
Maine had accompanied her and had only come home shortly before 
daybreak to his apartments, on the ground floor of the Tuileries. He was 
deep in his first sleep when the carpenters invaded the Throne-Room, 
where the ceremony was to be held. It was just over his head, but 
he heard nothing. An officer came to wake him, and tell him that 
something was going forward. M. du Maine dressed in all haste, and 
went up to the little King’s room, whither, presently, came M. d’Or- 
léans. It was about eight o'clock in the morning. ‘‘I know,” said’ the 
Regent very graciously to M. du Maine, ‘‘that since the late edict you 
dislike being present at any ceremonial. A Bed of Justice is to be 
held; you need not be present.” , 

‘‘It does not distress me when the King is present,” replied the 
other. ‘‘ However, in your Bed of Justice, there can be no question of us.” 

‘* Perhaps!” said the Regent, and he left the room. 

M. du Maine was thunderstruck, he went out to procure information. 
His unfortunate timidity made his eyes look scared, and his expression 
that of a criminal. He was told that the education of the King was to 
be taken out of his hands, and that the legitimized Princes were to: be 
degraded to the rank of mere peers. He went down to his wife in the 
utmost anguish. She had been fetched home from the Arsenal, and was 
in a state which defies description. She could not believe that M. du 
Maine would allow himself to be dismissed without resistance. She 
exhorted him, abused him, and went into hysterics. By her orders some 
young serving-men climbed up outside, along the palace walls, to the 
windows of the Throne-Room. Hanging there by their hands they looked 
into the room, and reported to the ground floor what was going forward 
above. Madame du Maine hoped that some one would take their part, 
that something might intervene—— She shrieked aloud when she heard 
that the Bed of Justice had ended without a discussion, and that she 
was to quit the Tuileries that very day. A dozen strokes of the pen 
had sufficed to leave the favourite son of the most: absolute of monarchs 
shorn of all the favours heaped on his head in the course of forty years, 
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and guaranteed by all the prudence, foresight, and zeal which unbounded 
affection could suggest. 

Madame du Maine was carried away from the Tuileries in a -really 
pitiable condition. ‘‘She was,” says Madame de Staal, ‘‘in.a state of 
prostration resembling the total extinction of vitality, or a lethargic 
slumber from which the only awakening is a convulsive spasm.” Two 
days after she was conveyed to Sceaux. Grief had turned her brain. 
Sometimes rigid and mute, her eyes in a fixed stare, she looked like 
an image of: woe; sometimes raving with passion, and making all who 
came near quake for fear, she heaped the most cruel insults on her 
husband, reviling him for his birth, for his cowardice, for having married 
her. The poor- man wept every day ‘‘like a calf,” said Saint-Simon, 
and that did not‘ mend matters. 

Madame du Maine, if she had been wise, would have owned herself 
beaten, have given up public life, and been content with her crown as 
a stage queen. This was her husband’s opinion. She was obstinate ; 
she was like those tenacious little terriers which will be killed rather 
than leave go. She had already for some time been intriguing with 
Alberoni, through the medium of Cellamare, the Spanish Ambassador at 
Paris. After the catastrophe of the 26th of August she became an avowed 
conspirator. 

She brought to the performance of this part rather too strong a 
reminiscence of the many romances she had read. She concocted an 
exciting plot, in which such wondrous things. were to be done as must 
at once attract the eye of the police: Her -head-quarters were in the 
Rue Saint-Honoré, in a house she took on purpose. She would. come 
away from thence in the middle of the night, escorted by some great 
noble disguised as her coachman, and go to other strange places:to meet 
other conspirators. She would send Madame de Staal under the arches of the 
Pont Royal at midnight to preside at a meeting. She disguised two of 
her footmen as Flemish gentlemen of rank, and these two rivals of Mas- 
carille went into society under the names of the Prince de Listenai’ and 
the Chevalier de la Roche. She would still receive, as she had done 
while her action was pending, a host of adventuresses, intriguers, and 
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simpletons, who suggested schemes and offered counsel. She carried on 
a mass of useless correspondence, written in sympathetic ink, and enter- 
tained all sorts of paid allies, two of whom at least were employed as 
spies by the Abbé Dubois, the Regent’s minister. She compelled Polignac 
and Malézieu, much against their will, to become her fellow conspira- 
tors. She prattled of the time when she should be in prison, and 
above all she forbade a word being uttered in the presence of her too 
timid husband; when he came in all were silent. 

It is no part of my purpose to write the history of Cellamare’s 
conspiracy, of which the Duchesse du Maine’s little plot was but an 
episode. It is enough to say that Alberoni was eager to secure the 
throne of France for his master, Philip V, in the event of Louis XV’s 
death. Alberoni therefore aimed at getting rid of the Regent Orléans, 
who had his own rights to the Crown, and to that end he had instructed 
Cellamare to encourage malcontents with a view to upsetting the Regency; 
after that there would be time to see what substitute might be found. 
A Spanish army was to be landed in Brittany to support the conspi- 
rators. 

When Madame du Maine offered her concurrence she was, of course, 
welcomed with open arms. Cellamare loaded her with praises and pro- 
mises in the name of the Spanish King, and took advantage of her zeal. 
Two committees of conspirators sat under her presidency. One consisted 
of a certain Abbé Brigault and two gentlemen, the Comte de Laval, 
and the Marquis de Pompadour; the other was composed of the Duchesse 
herself, with Malézieu and Polignac. These six individuals shared the 
duties, and blackened a vast amount of paper. They reported to each 
other what they had written, and each committee condemned the pro- 
ceedings of the other. The noblemen considered the poets’ works very 
poor, lacking ideas, and feeble in style; the poets looked on the noble- 
men’s efforts as a farrago of obscure nonsense. By this means a mani- 
festo was concocted from the King of Spain to the French, and an 
appeal from the French people to the King of Spain, with various other 
documents, some of which were sent to Madrid.. When the address 


from the French people reached Alberoni’s hand’s, he wrote to enquire 
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who would sign it; to this he had no answer. No one cared to give his 
name, neither the nobles nor the poets. Madame du Maine’s conspiracy 
was in fact nothing more than a sequel to the amusements of Sceaux. 

Alberoni, however, urged Cellamare to proceed to action. He, having 
nothing ready, tried to gain time. He heard that a young Abbé named 
Porto Carrero was starting from Paris for Madrid, and he entrusted to 
him a bundle of papers, projects for manifestoes, sketches of addresses, 
and other such dreams, composed by Madame du Maine, Polignac, Pom- 
padour, the Abbé Brigault, Malézieu, and the others. Cellamare added a 
letter to Alberoni, and a list of French officers who, as he said, wished 
to serve in Spain. The Abbé Dubois, well informed of all that went on, 
thought this a propitious moment for getting rid of all this meddlesome 
crew. He sent messengers to follow up Porto Carrero, and they overtook 
him at Poitiers. All his papers were placed in the Regent’s hands on 
the 8th of December, 1718, without anything being known of it in Paris. 
Next day, the 9th, in the afternoon, a gentleman calling on Madame de 
Staal, in the house in the Rue Saint-Honoré, said : ‘‘Great news! The 
Spanish Ambassador’s house is surrounded, and that quarter is full of 
soldiers. It is not yet known what is in the wind.” At the same 
moment the intelligence was brought to Madame du Maine, in her drawing- 
room, which was full of company. Every one who came in poured 
out the news, adding some fresh fact, and nothing else was talked 
about. She dared not withdraw from her annoying visitors, for fear 
that she should be supposed to be anxious. It soon became known 
that Porto Carrero had been arrested and his papers seized. Then indeed 
Madame du Maine and her accomplices said that they were ‘‘ plunged 
into the abyss.” After talking so lightly about imprisonment, some of 
them, it was certain, would make acquaintance with the reality. The 
Duchesse, however, comforted herself by reflecting that the Abbé Brigault, 
who had charge of many of their papers, had been warned in time and 
had escaped. 

On the 10th some arrests were made. M. de Pompadour was placed 
in the Bastille. Still, the Abbé Brigault was far away, and Madame du 
Maine breathed easily. 
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On the 12th she was playing :the game of diribi. A certain M.. de 
Chatillon, who was dealing, a cold man, who was never known to say 
anything, suddenly remarked : ‘‘There is a most amusing piece of news. 
A man has been arrested and put into the Bastille about this affair of 
the .Ambassador’s—a certain Abbé Bri--Bri—”’ He could not remember 
the name. The players were in no hurry to help him. At last he 
remembered it, and added : ‘‘The best of the joke is that he has told 
everything, and a great many people are in a very awkward predicament.” 
Then he burst out laughing for the first time in his life. 

Madame du Maine, who had no mind to laugh, said : ‘‘ Yes, that is 
a good joke.” 


‘‘Oh! it is enough to make one die of laughing,” said he. | ‘‘ Just 


fancy the people who thought the whole thing was a profound secret. 
And this fellow tells more than they ask him even, and mentions 
every one by name (1).” 

It was quite true. The Abbé Brigault was quite a ladies’ conspirator. 
He had gone off very deliberately, taking his ease in his journey, even 
more so in the inns. He had spent more than a day in riding across 
Paris, and had slept the first night in the Faubourg Saint-Jacques. (2). 
By the end of the third day he had got no further than Nemours, 
within twenty leagues of Paris. The men sent in pursuit had no. diffi- 
culty in catching him up, and brought him back to the Bastille at a 
much more rapid pace. He had scarcely crossed the threshold when 
he told all he had to tell. After him others were ready to peach, and 
many arrests were made. Madame du Maine was warned on all hands 
that her turn would come next. No one in the house dared sleep,. the 
nights were spent in expectation of the advent of the men-at-arms, and 
watch was kept, sometimes with no little jollity. M. du Maine stayed 
very quiet at Sceaux. . 

It was all very well to keep awake and be on the look-out.. The 
men-at-arms arrived when they were not expected. M. and Madame du 
Maine were arrested on the 29th of December, 1718, early in the day, 


(1) Mémoires de Madame de Staal. 
(2) According to his own first statement made at the Bastille. 
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he at Sceaux, she in the Rue Saint-Honoré. Their behaviour in the 
critical circumstances was as dissimilar as their natural temper, and reveals 
them both for what they were. 

M. du Maine was just coming out of chapel, when a lieutenant of 
the body-guard very respectfully requested him to step into a carriage 
which was waiting for him. He obeyed ‘‘ with death stamped on his face,” 
but with a readiness, a humility, an eagerness which were well fitted 
to excite compassion. He did not allow himself to breathe a complaint, 
or a question, not even as to the fate of his wife or children, but he 
sighed many times and clasped his hands. He was the living image of 
misunderstood and persecuted innocence. 

He was taken to the fortress of Doullens, in Picardy, and his demeanour 
never for an instant faltered during the journey. He sighed again and 
again, moaned feebly, with clenched hands, murmured many prayers, 
crossing himself constantly, ‘‘bowing low to every church and way-side 
cross,” keeping silence to his escort as becomes an oppressed victim. 
At Doullens his conduct was still the same. He never ceased his prayers. 
genuflections, and prostrations. This moved no one. His contemporaries, 
whether rightly or wrongly, had small faith in M. du Maine’s piety, but 
it served to pass the time which hung heavy on his hands. He had 
only been allowed a few books; no ink and paper; when he wished to 
write he was forced to ask leave of the officer in charge of him, and to 
shew him whatever he wrote. His only amusement was to play with the 
servants who waited on him. 

When he was examined, he involved himself in protestations of inno- 
cence and ignorance. What could they want of him? What harm had 
he done? He was attached with all his heart to M. d’Orléans, who 
would one day acknowledge the truth, and yet M. d’Orléans could 
believe the frightful calumnies of his enemies! He was indeed unfor- 
tunate ! 

He was reminded of certain facts, he was told all that the Duchesse 
had confessed. Then he was furious. This sweet-tempered gentleman 
exclaimed with horror and indignation at the idea of having such a wife 
—a wife capable of laying plots, and daring enough to mix herself up 
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in such matters without saying even a word to him; for he knew 
nothing, he had suspected nothing, he had been told nothing, because 
he would certainly not have permitted it. He had forbidden the Duchesse 
again and again to have anything to do with Cabal-mongers. If he had 
caught wind of such a thing he should have flown to tell M. le Duc 
d’Orléans. They might be very sure that when once he was out of 
prison he would never again see Madame du Maine. He would not hear 
her mentioned even! What! conspire against M. le Régent! Horrible! 

Beyond this he was not to be drawn. He remained plaintive and 
impenetrable. And as a matter of fact no one ever found out exactly 
how much M. du Maine knew or did not know. It seems quite proved 
that he had taken no active part in the plot, but it is difficult to conceive 
that so keen-witted a man can have failed to scent so ill-kept a secret 
in his own house. Be this as it may, it is only justice to say that not 
a word ever escaped him that could compromise any living creature. 
M. du Maine deserves all the more credit for this, because he was in a 
mortal fright. The smallest stir in the citadel made him turn pale; he 
fancied himself led out to the scaffold. 

Madame du Maine’s arrest was not conducted so quietly. Her illus- 
trious birth procured her the honour of being apprehended by a duke, 
M. d’Ancenis, who made his appearance in the Rue Saint-Honoré at seven 
in the morning, before daylight. The Duchesse had but just gone to 
sleep, and her people to bed, after a night spent in drawing up a 
memorial in view of her defence. All her waiting-women had to be 
roused. Never had a man a more unpleasant task. The Duchesse was 
not, like her husband, of lamb-like meekness. She received M. d’An- 
cenis’ civilities very sourly, flew into a- passion over such violence as 
done to a person of her rank, declaimed against the Regent and his 
government, and positively refused to hurry herself. She tried to gain 
time in the hope that her family would interpose, she demurred, argued, 
quarrelled, harangued, and demanded this thing and that. There was a 
long struggle, and on her part a vehement one, over a certain casket 
containing a million francs-worth of precious stones, which she insisted 


on carrying off with her. The Duc d’Ancenis, who had his orders, firmly 
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refused to allow this; she made believe to vield, and two days later the 
jewel case was found among her luggage. 

This went on for four hours, four hours of contention and outcries. 
At last M. d’Ancenis took her by the hand, and explained to her that 
there must be an end of it. He led her to the outer door, and there 
again she had a fit of hysterics when she saw two plain hired coaches. 
Was she to get into such a vehicle! She! A Condé! It was a gross 
insult! However, in she got. They set out, and then she assumed 
another part. She adopted the attitude of a tragedy queen, persecuted 
and victimized. The Duc d’Ancenis had placed her in the charge of a 
lieutenant, La Billarderie. Madame du Maine had recourse to her theatrical 
reminiscences, and overwhelmed La Billarderie with tragical tirades on her 
misfortunes, on the roughness of the coach, and the barbarity of her 
foes. She mingled the most energetic vituperation with literary excerpts, 
went from a tone of imprecation to that of suppressed anguish, and 
then suddenly affected invalid airs, and appealed to La Billarderie’s best 
feelings to go slower, to give her a long rest, to procure a better con- 
veyance. 

La Billarderie was not a monster. Nor was he a man of any rank, 
and the prayers of a princess affected him deeply. He devoted himself 
to her service, and procured every comfort that lay in his power to 
command for his prisoner. Still, nothing could avail to spare him a scene 
when, at the end of the third day, he was forced to tell her that she 
was being conveyed to the citadel of Dijon. The Duchesse was overwhelmed. 
It had never entered her head to think that she could be put into a 
real prison. She had dreamed to the last she would be shut up in some 
royal residence, where she might hold her Court, and play at being a 
captive, as she had played at being a conspirator. The idea of being 
enclosed within four walls, with only her waiting-women, disgusted and 
enraged her; it was treason. And the idea that she would be in the 
power of the nephew she hated, M. le Duc, made her perfectly frantic. 
She broke out loudly, quoting as she addressed La Billarderie, 

‘*Aux fureurs de Junon, Jupiter m’abandonne,” 


and then stormed in prose at her detestable nephew, abusing him with 
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a thousand droll epithets—for even in her rage she was witty—which 
completely captivated La Billarderie, and brought him to her feet. He 
made it his business to console her. They made frequent and long halts, 
and changed the coach. Still, they were bound sooner or later to reach 
Dijon, where Madame du Maine was consigned to the citadel with two 
women. 

She amused herself at a later date with telling that she had endured 
‘tall the horrors of captivity.” But the Regent, who was a good-natured 
man, was not at all hard on her; he allowed the prisoner a maid of 
honour, a lady in waiting, a physician, a chaplain, and five chamber- 
women; to exchange Dijon for Chalons, and Chalons again for a country 
house; to communicate with the outside world, and erelong to receive 
visitors. 

In spite of all this Madame du Maine sank into a state of melancholy. 
She lost all her spirit, and believed herself to be the most unfortunate 
creature on earth. Every effort to cheer her was in vain. She submitted 
to be amused, and would play at cards, but with the air of a martyr, 
saying in a gloomy, doleful tone : ‘‘ Monsieur le Duc d’Orléans may judge 
of my sufferings by my pleasures.” 

No more insolence, not even pride. The little Duchesse, a prey to 
her fears, wept hot tears, praying and beseeching. The Commandant of 
the citadel of Chalons, a kind and compassionate man, wrote on the 
30th of June, 1719, to M. Le Blanc, Secretary of State : 


‘*Then Madame du Maine, falling into a kind of despair, and weeping 


bitterly, swore that she was innocent in the strongest and most sacred 
words, saying that she saw she was doomed to die here; that her 
enemies only awaited her death to accuse her afterwards with impunity, 
and justify their behaviour towards her; but that before her death she 
would enjoin her confessor to tell all France that she died innocent of 
all of which she had been accused; that she would swear it on the 
Host as she received It, and that she had already several times thought 
of doing so. I soothed her.” 

The heroine was extinct; nothing remained but a grown-up child, 
afraid of the cane, and heartbroken because she had been deprived of 
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her toys. If there were Justice in this world, Madame du Maine must 
have accumulated a store of indulgence for her timid husband during 
those five months at Dijon and three at Chalons. 

The Court abbés and poets who had been enlisted, whether they 
liked it or not, among her fellow conspirators, did not, on their part, 
cut a much better figure. The Cardinal de Polignac had been exiled 
to his abbey of Anchin, in Flanders, where his handsome person and 
many graces were quite wasted, and where he lived in a fever of 
regret and anxiety. He was even more alarmed than the Duc du Maine, 
and bewailed the loss of his Anti-Lucréce which had been seized with the 
documents bearing on the plot. The Abbé Dubois returned him the 
manuscript, took care that he should not lack money, and allowed him 
to receive all the visitors he might choose. Even this leniency did not 
re-assure the Cardinal. He could not get over his fears, nor forgive the 
Duchesse du Maine for having taken advantage of her position to drag 
him into such an ugly business. 

The Abbé Brigault continued to confess all he knew, and rather more. 
He denounced even the servants, pretending that his care for his soul 
required him to tell the whole truth. Tartuffe himself would not have 
disowned the letter written by the Abbé to the Marquise de Pompadour 
after having accused her husband : 

‘*Madame, it is with the deepest regret that I write to you to-day to 
inform you that I have made up my mind to reveal to his Royal 
Highness all that has come to my knowledge. God is my witness that 
if my blood alone could have preserved to you Monsieur de Pompadour, 
I should not for an instant have hesitated to shed it. But you, Madame, 
know what religion is—— Feeling that | had been the soul of this luckless 
intrigue, I could not hope for forgiveness of my sins, unless I bore 
witness to the truth. I had no choice, therefore, but to die in despair, 
or to bear that witness to the truth which might rightly be required 
of me. I remembered the advice which you yourself had given me, and 
I do not think that I can err in obeying the dictates of religion.” 

A worthy apostle! 

M. de Pompadour, in speech a great braggart, in danger proved 
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but a rueful knight. He made what he termed an ‘‘ingenuous confes- 
sion.” The document lies before me. He denounces every one, and laments 
very pathetically over the low state of his fortune. 

Malézieu had been arrested at Sceaux at the same time as the Duc du 
Maine. After making some honourable demur, he ended by telling, like 
M. de Laval and all the others. One person alone remained staunch, 
Madame de Staal. She was brave, and then she was very well off at the 
Bastille. She had never been so free before. She had two lovers. She 
was in no hurry to depart. 

The Regent would have liked to be rid of the matter, but he wished 
to come out of it with credit, and not to be accused of having persecuted 
innocent folk. He promised forgiveness to all on condition of a full con- 
fession. Madame du Maine was forced to drink the cup to the dregs, 
and make a clean breast of it. Her deposition is a very pretty document. 
She is chiefly anxious that she should not be held responsible for the 
horribly bad style of the committee of gentlemen. She trembles lest her 
literary reputation should be compromised, and dwells on the pain she 
feels at M. de Pompadour’s twaddle, and the ‘perfect nonsense” of 
M. de Laval. Again and again she protested that she did not alter a 
word they had written. When she has thus disposed of the most impor- 
tant point and saved her literary honour, Madame du Maine vouchsafes to 
remember her husband. ‘‘He never heard a single word of all these 
intrigues; I concealed my schemes from him above all men—— and 
if M. du Maine came into the room when I was discussing such 
matters with these gentlemen, we changed the subject.” Unluckily for 
M. du Maine she eagerly added that she would have taken good care 
never to say a single word to so timid a creature; he would have been 
quite capable in his alarm of rushing off to betray them all. These 
statements were repeated; Madame du Maine’s deposition was read before 
the Regent’s Privy Council, and the Duc d’Orléans thought himself suf- 
ficiently revenged on the husband and wife. Prison doors flew open, 
poets and gentlemen, abbés and lacqueys, each went about his business. 

M. de Pompadour received with his pardon a bounty of forty thousand 
francs which he pocketed. Madame du Maine returned to Sceaux in 
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January, 1720, where she arrived with every demonstration of joy. Before 
long she was allowed to go to Paris to pay her respects to her enemy, 
the Regent. She threw her arms round his neck, and kissed him on both 
cheeks. 

M. du Maine took advantage of this opportunity of getting rid of his 
wife. He owed her a grudge for the frights he had in prison, and was 
afraid of her reckless extravagance. He withdrew to Clagny, refused to 
see the Duchesse, and explained that, for the future, she was to be 
content with an allowance. She managed, however, to bring him to her 
feet, and by the end of six months he was at Sceaux once more, and 
once more busy with his accounts. 

Cardinal de Polignac never quite forgave Madame du Maine. He was 
as good as a play to the public from the dread he conceived of her. 
The Duchesse had sent him a copy of her deposition. ‘‘ He dared not 
cast his eye on the papers, but put them into the hands of a confidential 
agent, who assured him that he might read them without danger.” But 
Sceaux was in his black books to the end of his days. 

The happiest of the old party was an old marquis, M. de Bon-Repos, 
who was left forgotten in the Bastille. He was very poor, and thankful 
to be lodged and fed for nothing. A lieutenant of police found him there 
still five years after. They wanted to set him at liberty: he prayed to 
remain. Finally he was removed from the Bastille to be lodged at the 
Invalides. He made a wry face even at this; it disturbed his habits. 

Madame de Staal likewise was released, and so ended this horrible 
conspiracy. The reader is referred to graver historians for Alberoni’s 


graver intrigues, which resulted in war between France and Spain. 


All these dire histories of trials, plots, and dungeons seem so out of 
proportion to this Tom-Thumb princess, with her frippery and hobbies, 
that it is difficult to take them seriously. They have the same effect as 
the tragi-comic interludes introduced by Moliére in his Psyche. The first 
intermezzo is fairly represented by the journey to Dijon, where the poor 
little Duchesse was to be delivered over to her one-eyed nephew. ‘‘ The 
scene changes to fearful rocks; in the distance a horrible desert. In 
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this desert Psyche is to be abandoned, in obedience to the oracle. 
Women in despair, men lamenting, singing, and dancing.” 

How well this ballet of despairing women and lamenting men repre- 
sents the Court of Sceaux on a day of disaster. The intermezzo of the 
Infernal regions reminds us of the ‘‘ fearful” citadel of Chalons, where 
Madame du Maine was persuaded she should die, and shed so many 
tears. At the most tragical crisis, ‘‘ Imps making frantic leaps, mingle 
with the furies!’’ These imps never failed to appear in the very midst 
of the most dramatic scenes of the little Duchesse’s life, and their frantic 
leaps spoiled the solemnity of the drama. 

At last the nightmare was past; the guilty ones could breathe freely. 
The dismal visions which had haunted their slumbers had vanished ; 
they no longer fancied that they heard the step of the executioner, or the 
erecting of the scaffold. Their eyes, aching with anxiety, might rest with 
rapture on the serene sky of Sceaux, their souls unfold ecstatically to 
the delights of rhyming and innocent games. The happy valley hailed 
the return of its sovereign. The Graces and Smiles peopled the copse 
once more, not rashly in crowds, but by degrees, timidly, like prudent 
divinities making sure beforehand that no one will object to their presence. 
The faithful Malézieu roused every echo with songs of joy; he composed 
this verse on the day when he first saw his mistress again : 

‘** Oui, oui, j’oublie et ma captivité 

Et mes soucis, mes ans et ma colique. 
Songer convient 4 soulas et gaieté, 
Quand je revois votre face angélique (4). 

Things fell into the old order, and Madame du Maine was once more 
exactly what she had been when she set out for Versailles at the time 
of the old King’s death. She was only five years older. 

But she could not have been more utterly incorrigible. After such 
severe lessons, and with all her cleverness, she had not lost a grain of 
pride, nor abandoned a single childish trait, nor learned anything of the 
world, nor unlearned a word or an attitude of her part of a rouged and 

(1) Yes, yes I forget my captivity and my cares, my years and my colic. Thought becomes a joy and a 


pleasure when I see your angelic face again. (Soulas is an antiquated word for soulagement, comfort or consola- 
tion.) 
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bedizened shepherdess. She was one of those persons who, having laid 
in a certain stock of ideas, calmly reject all evidence, when the evidence 
is inconvenient. It was said of the Duchesse that ‘‘she had never been 
out of her own home, nor even looked out of a window.” The only mark 
left on her character by the Bed of Justice and its sequel was a whole- 
some terror of the police. She was cured for ever of meddling in politics. 

A record is extant of her occupations during a whole year. Only 
malice itself could find in it anything to take hold of. It is contained 
in a small manuscript volume called an ‘‘Almanack for the year 1721,” 
and divided into months. It includes passages no doubt which could not 
be quoted here; the old French aristocracy was apt to devise pleasant- 
ries which Mrs. Grundy would not smile at; but the jests we may not 
quote were certainly in no way dangerous to the State. 

The month of January begins with four lines of verse in which 
Madame du Maine figures as Venus. Venus was now five-and-forty. 
What ‘matters, since goddesses do not grow old? 


Vénus par son aspect attirant nos hommages, 
Tient sa cour a Situle et déserte Paphos. 

On quittera du Loing les tranquilles rivages 
Pour visiter les mers du Lakanostrophos (1). 


This is slightly pedantic; Venus had her blue stockings on, the day 
when she accepted such learned tribute. It is as well to inform the 
reader that the fine name of Lakanostrophos designates a brook running 
across the park of Sceaux. 

In the month of May we read: 

‘* Full moon, the 1ith, at 6h. 22m. a. m. 

‘: Frequent games of bowls in the horse-chestnut bowling-green. 

‘‘ Last quarter, the 18th, at 9h. 24m. a. m. 

** Procession on donkeys in the Forest of Verriéres. 

‘- New moon, the 26th, at 5h. 8m, a. m. 

‘‘ A banquet in the private rooms.” 

The pleasures of July are more intellectual. 

‘* Full moon, the 9th, at 8h. 27m. a. m. 


(1) Venus, commanding our homage by her aspect, holds her court at Situle and deserts Paphos. 
We quit the peaceful banks of the Loing to visit the waters of Lakanostrophos. 
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‘‘ Explanations of Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, and Virgil, given on the 


,’ 


spot by Master Nicolas.”’ (Nicolas was Malézieu’s Christian name.) 

‘* Last quarter, the 10th, at 5h. 5m. a. m. 

‘‘ A great discussion on the immortality of the Soul, and on Descartes 
opinions concerning the souls of beasts.” 

It will be observed that the word soul has a capital S when it refers 
to that of man, while a small s is sufficient for the soul of beasts. 
This distinction indicated what was the recognized philosophy at the 
Court of Sceaux; Madame du Maine was a good Cartesian to her latest 
breath. 

The year 1724 is thus well employed throughout, and the succeeding 
years were on the same pattern. Each season saw some newly-devised 
pleasure hatched out. Madame du Maine had her shepherds, whose part 
it was to belaud her in bucolic language, and a chief shepherd, M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire, known as a writer of society verse. M. de Sainte-Aulaire 
wag at this time nearly eighty years old, and Sainte-Beuve remarks slily 
that ‘the Duchesse felt quite young again having so old a shepherd; by 
him she looked no more than a child.’ The good man discharged his 
delicate duties as flatterer-in-chief with a vast amount of tact. It was 
for Madame du Maine that he composed the famous verse at a ball where 
she pressed him to unmask : 

‘* La divinité qui s’amuse 
A me demander mon secret, 


Si j’étais Apollon ne serait pas ma Muse; 
Elle serait Thétis et le jour finirait (1).” 


She had a lover en titre, Lamotte, the author of Inés de Castro. 
With him she played the innocent girl. She wrote him letters intended 
to be shown round the drawing-rooms of Paris, and he replied, telling 
her that he had ‘‘worn out” her signature by dint of covering it with 
kisses. Lamotte had been blind for above twenty years, and crippled 


in every limb. I fancy that was all the better for the part of lover; 


he was less compromising than the handsome Polignac, Cardinal though 
he was. 


(1) The divinity who amuses herself by asking my secret, would not be my Muse if I were Apollo. 
She would be Thetis, and the day would end. 
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Voltaire was concealed in her house at a time when he was in 
disgrace with the authorities (1746). He was locked into a remote room 
with the shutters shut, and lived there for two months. All day he 
wrote by candle light Zadig, and other tales; at night he stole to the 
Duchesse’s room, and read her what he had written. That was a good time. 

She had no end of pieces performed, comedies, tragedies, operas, 
farces, and ballets. She had Voltaire as playwright in ordinary, and as, 
in those days, receiving Voltaire meant receiving Madame du Chitelet, 
the learned lady who had translated Newton was the leading lady on her 
stage. Madame de Staal, in her letters to Madame du Deffand, has 
given a very humorous account of a visit, aS inconvenient as it was 
famous, paid by the pair to Madame du Maine, in the summer of 1747. 
The Duchesse was just then at the chateau of Anet, which she had 
inherited, and where she stayed at frequent intervals during the later years 
of her life. 

‘* August 45th, 1747.—Madame du Chatelet and Voltaire, who had 
announced their advent here for to-day, and who meanwhile had been 
lost sight of, came in yesterday at midnight, like a couple of spectres, 
and with a smell of embalming, which they seemed to have brought from 
the tomb. We had just risen from supper. But the spectres were 
starving; they needed supper, and, what was more, beds, which were not 
ready for them. The gate-woman who had gone to bed, got up in great 
haste. Gaya, who had offered his rooms in case of need, was on this 
occasion obliged to give them up, and turned out with as much preci- 
pitancy and indignation as an army surprised in camp, leaving part of 
his baggage in the hands of the enemy. Voltaire was very pleased with 
his lodging; but this was no comfort at all to Gaya. The lady found 
her bed but ill-made; we have had to move her to-day. But I may tell 
you that she had made her bed herself for lack of servants.” 

This letter is enough to upset many a reader’s notions of the Court 
in past times. It is a thing not generally known that fine folk were 
liable to have to make their own beds when they paid a visit to a 
prince. 


Next day, the 10th, Madame de Staal adds the following postscript : 
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‘‘ Our ghosts do not show by daylight; they came out at ten o’clock 
last evening. 1 doubt whether we shall see them any earlier to-day. 
One is busy recording great deeds, the other writing comments on 
Newton. They will neither gamble nor walk out; they are zeros in 
a society where their learned efforts are so entirely beside the question.” 

Madame de Staal did her ‘‘ ghosts” injustice. They were not zeros, 
for they were rehearsing Voltaire’s Comte de Boursoufle to amuse their 
hostess. 

On the 20th, another letter to Madame du Deffand tells her : ‘‘ Madame 
du Chatelet moved yesterday into a third room. She could no longer 
endure the one she had chosen. There was a noise, and the chimney 
there smoked—without a fire. It strikes me that this is her fit emblem. 
It is not at night that the noise annoys her, as I understand, but by 
day, when she is busy over her work; it disturbs her ideas. She is 
just now revising her Principles ; this is a task she goes through once 
a year, otherwise they might escape her, and perhaps go so far away 
that she could not find one of them again. I strongly suspect that her 
head is a house of detention for them, and not their birth-place ; so no 
wonder she has to keep a sharp eye on them. She prefers the fine 
effect of this occupation to every amusement, and never will show 
herself till after dark. Voltaire has written some complimentary verses 
which make up in some degree for the bad effect of their unusual 
behaviour. ” 

The Comte de Boursoufle was acted on the 24th of August. Madame 
du Chatelet played Mademoiselle de la Cochonniére. Her appearance was 
not fitted to the part. Mademoiselle de la Cochonniére is ‘‘stout and 
short;” Madame du Chatelet was a tall, dry woman, with a flat figure 
and a long, thin face. She nevertheless had a great success. Madame 
de Staal herself was obliged to admit that, ‘- Mademoiselle de la 
Cochonniére played the extravagance of her part to such perfection that 
it afforded me great pleasure.” 

The spectres departed the day after the performance, and Madame du 
Deffand was invited to take their place. Her friend wrote to her on 
this occasion : 
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‘‘August 30th.—A good room is kept for you, the one of which Madame 
du Chatelet took possession after a thorough inspection of the whole house. 
There will be rather less furniture in it than she had, for she made levies 
in every room she passed through to fit up that one. We found she had 
six or seven tables; she must have tables of all sizes; very large ones 
to spread her papers on, strong ones for her paraphernalia, lighter ones 
for her frippery and jewels. And all this elaboration did not prevent her 
having an accident like Philip II, who, when he had spent the whole 
night writing, upset a bottle of ink over his despatches. The lady did 
not pride herself on imitating the king's moderation; he had written only 
on affairs of State; the documents she disfigured were algebra—far more 
difficult to re-write. 

‘*.....The day after they left I received a letter four pages long, and in 
the letter a note as well, announcing a great disaster. M. de Voltaire 
had mislaid his play, forgotten to ask for the parts to be returned, and 
lost the prologue. I am strictly charged to receive all these papers, and 
to lock up the piece under a hundred keys. 1 should have thought a 
common bolt enough to secure the safety of this treasure. However, I 
have duly and faithfully obeyed orders.” 

It was no sinecure to entertain the great man and his brilliant 
companion. They came again three months later, to Sceaux this time, 
and a strange and inexplicable turmoil broke out in the chateau after 
their arrival. An opera was performed. Madame du Chatelet, who had 


” 


‘‘a divine voice,” twice sang the part of Jssé in a grand heroic opera 
by Lamotte and Destouches. On the first occasion such a crowd assem- 
bled that the Duchesse was overpowered. The second night again the 
same intolerable mob. Madame du Maine forbade opera, and declared she 
would have nothing but comedies, which were less attractive. On the 15th 


of December a new piece by Voltaire was played, The Prude, imitated 


from the English. ‘There was such an abominable throng,” says the Duc 
de Luynes in his Memoirs, *‘that Madame la Duchesse was quite disgusted 
with such performances. She desired to see what tickets had been 
sent out.” 


This should have been done at first. The mystery was at once 
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solved. Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet had sent out invitations on 
their own account. D’Argenson declares that they had issued not less 
than five hundred in the following terms: 

‘‘ Some new actors will play on the 15th of December, at the theatre 
at Sceaux, a new comedy in verse in five acts. 

‘‘Come who will, without any ceremony, punctually at six o'clock. 
After six the doors will open for no one.” 

The public had hastened to the spot ‘‘ without any ceremony,” and 
had invaded the chateau. Madame du Maine was very angry, and her 
guests departed sooner than they had intended. 

But it was too much for Voltaire to keep up a quarrel with a Prin- 
cess who could protect people from being put into the Bastille. The 
Duchesse, on her part, regretted her great man, the star of her society. 
Voltaire made up his mind to take her as his literary Egeria, and at this 
price they were reconciled. She gave him the subject for a tragedy, and 
corrected his piece. He thanked her by letter, calling her ‘‘ my protect- 
ress my genius Soul of Cornelia Soul of the great Condé——” 
In November, 1749, he wrote to her: 

‘* My protectress, 

‘‘ Your protégé must inform Your Highness that I have followed all the 
advice with which you honoured me. You could not believe how greatly 
Cicero and Cesar are improved by it. Those gentlemen would certainly 
have asked council of you, if they had lived in your time. I have just 
read Rome Saved to the actors (1). All that Your Most Serene Highness 
has embellished produced a prodigious effect.”’ 

This was complimentary enough, but next day Voltaire improved upon 
it. Rome Saved was now ‘‘ your tragedy.” 

‘‘ We rehearsed the piece to-day with these alterations, and before 
whom, Madame? Before Franciscans, Jesuits, fathers of the Oratory, 
Academicians, magistrates, men who all know their Catiline by heart. 
You cannot imagine what a success your tragedy achieved in this grave 
assembly. Soul of Cornelia! We will bring the Roman Senate to your 
feet on Monday.” 


(1) This was a tragedy in which Madame du Maine had collaborated with him. 
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Another letter to d’Argental explains very bluntly his enthusiasm 
for Madame du Maine : ‘‘I shall need her protection; she is not to be 
neglected.” 

Rome Saved was performed at Sceaux on the 20th of June, 1750. 
Peace reigned; but Egeria had forgotten nothing, and took precautions ; 
witness the note from Voltaire to the Marquise de Malause, written at 
Sceaux from his room to hers. 

‘* Sweet Colette, tell Her Most Serene Highness to accept our homage 
and our earnest desire to please her. There will not be in all more 
than fifty persons besides those who come every day to Sceaux.” 

Voltaire himself played in this piece the part of Cicero. He had a 
brilliant triumph. The famous actor Lekain, who took the part of 
Lentulus Sura, says in his Memoirs that it was ‘‘ Cicero himself 
thundering from the tribune.” Madame du Maine was delighted with 
her actor. 

Years rolled on, and Madame du Maine was still amusing herself. She 
had found time to turn pious between two games at bowls, and now 
she took care of the souls of her guests. But even piety assumed a 
playful tone at Sceaux. One day, when she was urging her old Jdeau, 
Sainte-Aulaire, to come to confession, he replied : 

‘¢ Ma bergére, j'ai beau chercher, 
Je n’ai rien sur ma conscience. 
De grace faites-moi pécher, 
Aprés je ferai pénitence (1).” 

The little Duchesse took advantage of the fact that as she was going 
to confession the sin would not long lie on her conscience, to reply 
in four lines of such audacious import that I could not quote them 
here. 

Now and again Death indecorously reminded the ‘‘Nymph of Sceaux’ 
of his lurking presence by carrying off one of her intimates. Malézieu 
was one of the first to go. Then it was the Duc du Maine’s turn. He 
died of cancer in the face, in 1736, well-cared for by his wife; there 


’ 


(1) Fair shepherdess, I seek in vain. I have nothing on my conscience. If you will but make me sin, 
I will then do penance. 
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was good in the little Princess. He was followed by Sainte-Aulaire at 
the age of ninety-nine, according to some authorities, of a hundred 
according to others. Madame d’Estrées, Madame du Maine’s great friend, 
died in 1747. Madame de Staal three years later. These departures to 
another world were most annoying. They interfered with rehearsals or 
put a sudden end to a donkey ride. But it was soon over; no time was 
lost. ‘‘ Poor Madame d’Estrées is to be buried here this afternoon,” wrote 
Madame de Staal. ‘‘ and then the curtain falls, and she will not be men- 
tioned again.” She added, a few days later: ‘-It must be owned that we 
go too far for human nature. I can see what my own funeral will be; 
if the regret is greater, the decorations will be in proportion.” 

Why should Madame du Maine grieve? When people were dead they 
could no longer amuse her, they were of no further use to her, and all 
she asked was to be quit of their funerals as soon as possible. She 
herself ingenuously admitted that it was her misfortune that ‘‘she could 
not do without some people whom she did not care for." This accounts 
for her hearing with indifference of the death of persons who would 
have made her cry if they had been a quarter of an hour too late for 
a card party or an excursion. At seventy-seven Madame du Maine was 
still amusing herself. Voltaire wrote from Berlin, in 1752, to one of the 
gay wits at Sceaux : ‘‘ Express my ever-duteous respects (mettez-moi a 
ses pieds) to Madame la Duchesse du Maine. She is a predestined soul ; 
she will love plays to her latest hour, and when she falls ill I advise 
you to administer some good comedy rather than extreme unction. We 
die as we have lived. 1 am dying, I who write to you, and I scribble 
more verses than Lamotte-Houdar.” 

She was still violent and fantastic, and it became her less and less 
as she grew old; a young princess may stamp with a grace, and cry for 
the moon; a dwarfish old woman in a passion is a hideous object, and 
her vagaries amused no one. She was as exacting and tyrannical as 
ever, keeping her guests in such stern slavery that Destouches fairly ran 
away from Sceaux as he would have escaped from the Bastille. To the 
last she had long hours of wakefulness, during which she insisted on 


being amused and read to, or on having stories told her. She still used 
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‘‘a prodigious quantity of rouge,’’ and would sit for a couple of hours 
before her mirror, during which she gathered a circle round her. She 
was very greedy, but having found it better for her health to eat alone, 
there was no good food served but at her private table. She had cut 
down and simplified the meals for her guests. Her mind was still eager 
and inquisitive; she was even now eloquent, original, keen for pleasure, 
delighted with herself, and convinced that if she were not a goddess she 
was not far short of it. 

This goddess took a catarrh like any common mortal, and the result 
was a little accident on January 23rd, 1753. We will let the Duc de 
Luynes tell the story : ‘‘She constantly complained, now of having caught 
cold, and now of weak eyes, and yet she had a sound constitution, though 
her physical frame did not seem to promise it. In the last year or two 
she did in fact suffer various inconveniences, and at last she died of a 
cold she could not spit up.” To die of ‘ta cold she could not spit 
up,’ was hardly a poetical end for a nymph, but we die as_ best 
we may. 

Madame du Maine left two sons; the Prince de Dombes and the 
Comte d’Eu, who made small noise in the world. 

Thus ended this strange little creature, one of the most singular 
specimens of the great lady of the old régime; Madame du Maine was, 
during her life-time, the occasion of a saying by a wit of the time, 
that ‘‘Princes are in the moral world what monsters are in the physical 
world: we see in them undisguised all the faults which are imperceptible 


’ 


in other men.” Nothing could be more true at the time at which she 
lived. We have no conception nowadays of what a prince or a princess 
was two centuries ago; beings apart, stamped on the brow with a sacred 
token, emancipated by birth from all consideration for the common herd, 
and governed by a special code of morals, made by themselves for 
themselves. The princes and princesses of to-day have no conception of 
it either. They forget every moment that they are different from us, and 
help to make us forget it too. How are we to believe in them if they 
do not believe in themselves? Madame du Maine believed in her own 
quasi-divinity with the most implicit faith, and that is what makes her so 
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interesting. We study her with the same kind of curiosity as we bring 
to bear on the skeleton of some extinct animal. 

With the respect for royal personages, the respect for royal residences 
also died out. The estate of Sceaux, confiscated by the Convention, was 
sold in 1798 to a man in small circumstances, who demolished the 
chateau and the fountains, cut down the trees, and turned the park into 
arable land. He left nothing intact but the Pavilion of Aurora, and a 
strip of park land which he sold again, and which still exists with its 
clipped hedges, its bowling greens, and fragments of columns. There 
formerly stood the menagerie. A dancing hall was built there, where 
Paris grisettes come on a Sunday, and dance in the alleys where Madame 
du Maine played with her marmozets, while she tried to guess a riddle. 
Fate has shown her irony. This pretty nook of the grounds has not 
changed its destiny; it is still sacred to flirtation and capers, as it was 


in the days of the little Duchesse. 
ARVEDE BARINE. 
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Eugéne Fromentin, in his admirable 
work, Les Maitres d’autrefois, defines 
Ruysdael as a combination of ‘‘steady 
hand with throbbing heart.’”’ And _ this 
synthetic definition of a painter applies 
with almost equal force to M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret. The marriage of passion with 
technical mastery is rare enough to be 
startling in this age of ours, which has 
taught us to rest content for the most 
part with a union of stormy handling 
with placid sensation, or, in too many 
cases, with no sensation at all. 

Let me not be thought, nevertheless, 





to speak slightingly of our artists, and of 
what they do. I delight in both, and 
rejoice unfeignedly over that increase of productiveness among us which 
many critics bemoan. The prodigious activity of our painters seems to 
me a healthy and a hopeful sign, auguring well for our future rank 
in the empire of Art. Never has research been more eager, and impas- 
sioned investigation more penetrating and profound. At no time have 
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subtler perceptions vibrated in more harmonious unison, or minds been 
richer in the fruits of intelligent observation. Nothing has been lacking 
to perfect our training, not even that experience which has well been 
called the remembrance of former follies. 

Experience in art counts no doubt for very little, and this is more 
especially true in painting, which demands an eternal freshness of inspiration 
in the treatment of every scene and every object. But if we deny to 
Experience the character of Muse, she may still claim that of warning 
prophetess, not less useful in her degree. And how full of warnings are 
these closing days of our century to those who are living and painting! 
Almost might we believe that the last word of the great evolution has 
been left for us to speak! 

The classic tradition, which now finds no defenders outside the academies, 
and but half-hearted ones even there, was the first to fall, like a sapless 
tree, or an automaton the springs of which had rusted. Next came the 
fierce whirlwind, the burning fever of Romanticism, under whose sway, 
as Berlioz, himself one of the greatest of Romanticists, has said, men were 
required to ‘‘drink vitriol out of rusty copper.” It was the hour of murky, 
blood-streaked horizons, of howlings of despair, of gnashings of teeth in 
outer darkness. 

Then came the men nearer to our own day, men worn out and weary 
from the Titanic paroxysm, who demanded both in painting and writing 
nothing but truth, naked, exact, and uncompromising. They gathered 
up all they met, without selection or discernment, and the result was the 
dreary bathos of platitude that might have been looked for. 

We are speaking, of course, not of the great masters of Romanticism 
or Naturalism, but of the art multitude, of those forgotten men who crowded 
the stage as chorus. In every epoch, either glorious or disastrous, great 
men stand out above the herd as the interpreters or the inspirers of the 
general tendency. In some instances they combine the two characters, 
and are at once arbiters and victims. 

We may now take up the thread of the evolution once more. We 
have seen how lassitude succeeded to the Romantic fervour. In our own 


day ennui, in like manner, followed Naturalism. Men made up their 
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minds to be human, to keep the balance as much as in them lay 
between enervating dream and repulsive fact, and far from trampling 
down innocent tenderness and natural joy, to cherish such emotions as 
long as they could, and after their death, to dwell lovingly on their memories. 
Morbid! Unhealthy! cried the artists of the day! But the real unhealthi- 
ness lay rather in the paroxysms of our fathers, and in the analytic mania 
of our elder brothers, who were ever hanging, scalpel in hand, over some 
ulcer of humanity. 

We are now able to weigh the benefits and drawbacks of the three 
great artistic creeds of our century : tradition, dream, and reality. The 
outcome has proclaimed itself unmistakably, and is of rare fascination. 
This latest phase we can best describe as the art of intimite, or sympathetic 
realization. It is rich in works that will live, that is to say, in masterpieces. 
We do not need to be told that to hail any contemporary work as a master- 
piece is hazardous. Many achievements that testify to vast ambitions will 
fail to make good their claim with the next generation, or to justify a 
tithe of the enthusiasm they excited among the public of their own time. 
But the conditions that go to the production of masterpieces are all present, 
and, assuredly, they are still produced. 

I shall be told that it was hardly necessary to hark back to the deluge, 
as I have been doing, or to go so far afield for preamble, in introducing 
an artist of such universal charm and popularity as M. Dagnan-Bouveret. 
But my excuse is that the man of whom I write has passed through many 
phases before reaching the seductive perfection in the rendering of simple 
themes, and the position of authority as an exponent of intimite which 
he now enjoys. His tentative efforts give an additional interest to his 
personality, for accomplished painter as he now is, he has felt the influences 
of each of those epochs we have glanced at, little as they may manifest 
themselves in much of his work. He is one of the foremost among those 
latter nineteenth-century artists who, having watched the successive battles 
from afar, bear about with them the memory, though not the scars, of the 
conflict. A realist, he is yet a poet; emotional, yet keenly perceptive, 
he seizes the joy or pathos of his theme without losing sight of that 
precision of detai].which makes for verisimilitude. He is not only a clever 
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painter, whose prodigious industry has left him one of the most accomplished 
among modern masters of technique; he is also, as has been said elsewhere, 
‘an intellectualist who brings out the high significance which lies in the 
humblest of themes. 

An intellectualist, indeed, but the most lovable among them! That 
austere title gives but little idea of the serene contemplation, the human 
sympathy, the tender anxiety that go to make up an identity veiled more 
or less by the grave and tranquil form of its expression. The brilliantly 
successful ‘‘Pardon” of the last Salon was the outcome of long-sustained 
effort, effort resulting in its perfect concealment. The work was so lightly 
touched, so apparently facile in its detail, that it was hard to believe it 
anything but a happy bit of improvisation. And yet, it had cost its author 
two years of hard work. The time bestowed on a creation has often little 
enough to say to its excellence; but this hardly-won semblance of perfect 
ease scores a fresh triumph to the painter, and goes far to ensure the 
lasting quality of the picture. 

M. Dagnan’s career is hardly a subject for retrospect; it has indeed 
only begun. But the artist has compressed the labour of a life-time into 
a few years, and a conscientious study of his euvre is already no slight 
matter to the critic who approaches his task with the respectful sympathy 
due to so much talent, undustry, and modesty. We would fain make our 
present analysis lightly and confidently, shewing as little of our difficulty 
in dealing with delicate shades and gradations, as does our artist himself. 
In a word, we would forget the toil in the pleasure. Our aim will be 
to dwell with the utmost fulness on the emotions felt and realized by the 
artist, and in so doing, we shall not fear to digress, for such analysis forms 
the very keynote of his @uvre. We shall pass with him through phases 
of feeling at once poignant and soothing. Tears may rise to our eyes, but 
they will have no bitterness. We shall know the tender melancholy that 
stirs within us at the sight of purity and beauty. The regretful sadness 
called up by contrast with the daily pangs and heart-burnings of our own 
lives will be not all discouraging. If he paints us a child laughing and 
struggling in its mother’s arms, we muse upon a world, for he has shown 
us Childhood. If his graceful brush traces the pure oval face and deep, 
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dark eyes of some Bretonne maiden, we dream of heaven, for he has 
shewn us Virginity. 

But such reverie is not for the critic. He must not be content to feel. 
Close upon his delight in pure sensation comes the importunate ‘‘ how” 


’ 


and ‘‘ wherefore,’’ and so, when a writer desires an audience that shall 
glow with his own emotions, he turns poet or novelist. 

Pascal-Adolphe-Jean Dagnan was born on the 7th of January, 1852, and 
in Paris, improbable as it seems from a first glance at his olive face, at 
his jet-black hair, at the deep-set, glowing eyes, hardly tempered by the 
shadow of strongly marked brows. He has all the appearance of a Southerner 
of the outwardly cold type, of one of those little men whose volcanic fires 
smoulder beneath the surface. Presently, however, you recognize the Parisian 
by adoption in the subtle raillery of the smile, in the dash of malice of the 
glance, in the expressive irony of some pronouncement. We say Parisian 
by adoption, for though M. Dagnan was born in the capital, he only established 
himself in Paris in 1868, when he first entered on the fierce dual. struggle, 
against Fate and for Art. 

His father, a merchant of standing in the Brazils, wished his son to 
follow in his own footsteps, and when the artistic bent began to show 
itself, promptly cut off supplies. This time-honoured manceuvre had the not 
unusual effect of giving an added stimulus to the young man’s aspirations. 
Had young Dagnan been left entirely to his own resources, none the less 
would Brazil have lost a merchant. We have little doubt that he would 
have won his way as so many others have done, looking hardship and 
privation manfully in the face. But in his early struggles he had the help 
of a man not only kind-hearted, but intelligent and appreciative. This 
was his maternal grandfather, M. Bouveret, an old officer. of the First 
Empire, who after making a modest competence in Paris, had retired to 
Melun there to enjoy a philosophic independence. Dagnan has immortalized 
him in a charming little portrait which figured in the Salon of 1879, 
so that the excellent M. Bouveret assisted in effigy at his protége’s first 
great. public success. ‘‘The Wedding Party at. the Photographer’s” was 
M. Dagnan’s other contribution, and in the extraordinary sensation it 
made, the modest merits of the portrait were somewhat overlooked. 
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We have been able to study it more at leisure this year, in the 
Decennial Exhibition at the Champ-de-Mars. M. Bouveret’s keen yet kindly 
face beams out upon us from his comfortable study, amid solid, homely 
garnishings of polished mahogany, a clock under a domed glass shade, 
prints on the walls, and a cheerful fire leaping in the chimney. The 
button-hole of his loosely fitting coat is gay with a broad red ribbon. The 
face, furrowed over with countless honest wrinkles, is full of large-hearted 
benevolence, a benevolence born not of credulous simplicity, but of that 
rarer faith in human nature, which is based on the experience of an 
active, upright life, on the knowledge that among the herd of rogues and 
fools there is, nevertheless, a leaven of Nature’s nodlesse. The portrait, 
in a word, is one which in its learned subordination of line, expressive 
power, and impasto to the rendering of a soul, is worthy of the best 
traditions of the French school. It is a word full of observation and 
tenderness, and we must also add, of gratitude. 

Standing at the long sighed-for goal, Dagnan has not forgotten the 
debt he owes to the man who believed in his future, who helped him 
over the thorny places of his early discouragement, who helped him to 
break down isolation, and to equip himself for the battle in which he 
was about to engage. He has proclaimed his gratitude and filial reverence 
in the simplest yet most effectual fashion, by adding the surname of 
M. Bouveret to his own, as if paying homage to his benefactor for all 
his success. He himself says nothing about one matter on which we 


may be allowed to insist as characteristic, namely that the youthful student 


of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts made it a point of honour to refrain as far 


as possible from calls upon his friend’s open purse. Often, when his 
comrades went off to dine at a certain restaurant in the Rue Bonaparte, 
where the fare was frugal enough, he would make his meal off a cup of 
chocolate in the. open air, and contemplate the clouds by way of dessert. 

The first six months of his student life in Paris he spent working 
at antiques in the Louvre or in the schools. Every Sunday the young 
draughtsman submitted his studies to another friend, the kindly Corot. 
Ah! generous master, faultless artist! what tender memories gather round 
the beloved name! Where, among all the sons of modern art, can we 
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find so large a mind, so gentle a soul? All who knew him loved him, 
and it does one good to meet even those who came in contact with him. 
His lips had a smile for every one, his hand was always outstretched to 
give or to sustain. He poured out his precious counsels to all who shewed 
any touch of merit. The light of his own mind made a sunshine round 
him, soft and genial as the mild radiance of his glance, or the subdued 
glow that bathes his own landscapes. An acquaintance with him was a 
piece of rare good fortune; a counsel from him was a priceless treasure. 
Brief as Corot’s connection was with the little novice, it has borne fruit 
in the finished painter, in whose works it is easy to trace the influence 
of the older master. It is apparent in such things as his fashion of 
bathing his figures in light, of marking the space they occupy in the 
atmosphere, of gauging with attentive eye the general effect of the precise 
or fugitive lines, the ‘‘lose and find,” that make up design, of the solidities 
of relief in which modelling consists. I do not say that any such lessons 
were formulated patiently and at length, but I am convinced that they 
were conveyed in a word, a glance, in the guise of that occult teaching 
which the mere contact with a master transmits to gifted understandings. 

Such lessons only bear fruit late in life, and not seldom after a process 
of capricious incubation. The young man must have time to sow his wild 
oats, to find out the right path, to brace up every nerve to the conflict. 
Before sitting down to paint a little, modest, meritorious canvas, the artist 
must have dreamt of gigantic creations, must have pastured his ambitious 
youth on soaring hopes and lofty aspirations. It seems strange to re- 
member, in the presence of a mind so equable as Dagnan’s, so heedful 
of order and proportion, that in his beginnings he sacrificed, in theory 
at least, to the gods of power and exuberance. Michel-angelo, Géri- 
cault, Delacroix were the lodestars of the embryo painter. His ideal 
inclined him to the enterprise of some huge machine; that he never 
embarked on such things was due partly, no doubt, to his native good 
sense, but more, I am inclined to think, to the restraining influence 
of two pairs of keen eyes he felt ever upon him, benevolent, but twinkl- 
ing with a touch of kindly malice—the eyes of M. Corot and of M. Bou- 
veret. 
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The Titanic ideal had laid firm hold on the schools at that time. 
Henri Regnault was the comet that had dazzled the rising generation. 
All ambitions were summed up for it in one word, which unfortunately 
is still more or less one to conjure with, in the word : Tempérament. 
To possess tempérament meant very much what the journeyman cooper, 
who dreams of the operatic stage, means by ‘‘having a voice,” a voice 
voluminous, sonorous, overpowering, but feeble and uncertain when it 
is a question of taking a scale correctly. To boast a temperament meant 
to cover—and to consider oneself capable of covering—acres of wall- 
space with wild, distorted, hideously muscular figures, fiercely dramatic 
in conception, mighty reminiscences which their authors mistook for 
inspirations. Alas! how many of such tempéraments have foundered, 
leaving no trace! Even of the brilliant Regnault himself, mourned as 
he is by all true French hearts, it may be questioned whether, from the 
artistic point of view, he would have fulfilled the promise of his magni- 
ficent début. Who can tell? And setting Regnault aside—for he was 
man enough to have made a bonfire of all his early canvases, and to 
have started on fresh lines—do not our annual Salons furnish us with 
countless instances of the strange surprises and disappointments reserved 
for us by the devotees of temperament? We have been impressed by the 
vigorous rendering of some historical episode : Nero consulting the Sorceress, 
the slaves writhing under the action of poisons. Its author now paints 
nothing but sad-coloured mythologiads. Another neophyte, younger and 
more ambitious still, shews us the glint of unfamiliar casque and cuirass, 
of a town in flames, and Andromache defending her child from barbaric 
soldiers among heaps of slain. Other works follow in the same energetic 
strain. Then, all at once, he begins to pore over the exact number of © 
cubes in a piece of mosaic, and to flutter round the flame of archeology. 
Yet another sets colossal figures in some simple scene of every-day life 
that would not have done amiss in a fifty-centimetre canvas, even according 
to our modern ideas, and which the wiser Dutchman would have cut down 
to half that size. He will devote the rest of his life to collecting enormous 
sabots, and gigantic blouses, with ever increasing interest. If all this is 


merely a caricature of tempérament, the likeness at least is undeniable. 
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Dagnan had the good luck to meet with a master who put him on his 
guard against the illusions of tempérament in general, and his own tem- 
pérament in particular. He entered M. Géréme’s atelier in May, 1869. The 
first time he laid an historical sketch (one of the tumultuous studies of 
confused figures in violent action he had learnt to call ‘‘ vigorous’) before 
M. Géréme, the master looked at it, and remarked approvingly : 

‘*Yes, you have made a capital study of flowers!” 

The lesson was not thrown away upon the pupil, who had the good 
sense to profit by it. 

It would be going beyond my present province to dwell on M. Géréme’s 
work or influence, but he is admitted on all hands to be the most excellent 
of teachers. He neither spares his pupils unpalatable truths, nor refrains 
from justly-earned praise. His discipline is severe, insisting much on the 
study of nature, and the delight in such study, without which, he declares, 
no man can become an artist. He teaches his scholars to study character 
closely, never to be content with mediocrity, to distrust their satisfaction 
with their own results, and to recognize this truth—that first thoughts 
may be best, but only the first thoughts of those who have learnt to 
distrust them. 

So it came about that a sudden change of front was observed in the 
novice, and hailed with sarcastic surprise by his comrades. Jokes in plenty 
were cracked at his expense. Why, instead of going ahead like every one 
else, had he set about retracing his steps? Meanwhile, Dagnan was working 
away manfully, drawing in the simplest and most naive style and thus, as he 
well knew, preparing himself to grapple with the most complex. It was 
the aim he had secretly set before himself that cheered him on, and made 
him deaf to disparagement. By degrees, having mastered the rendering of 
simple movement and the contours of a silhouette, he began to feel his 
way on the more delicate ground of character and expression; he made 
earnest study of the human face, seeking to read sentiment in a curve 
of the mouth, a trick of the eye, and to reproduce it faithfully, neither 
exaggerating nor diminishing. By such means he has achieved that elo- 
quence in the rendering of simple, I had almost said of vulgar, types, 
which is peculiar to himself. It is scarcely extravagant to compare him 
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in some degree with Holbein for precision and vigour in the writing down 
of facial expression. But the preliminary labour demanded for such profi- 
ciency was prodigious. And even when this mastery of material had been 
accomplished, he had still to learn the art of selecting from among his 
stores, in other words, the art of composition. 


A little later on, Géréme’s pupil set himself to solve this second problem 


with the same intensity. The sap of his imagination had begun to work. 
A hundred subjects for pictures rose in his mind. He sketched them 
eagerly, then cast them aside in disgust. But all this was no mere waste 
of time. The things one rejects lead insensibly to those one approves. 
In art, a host of illusions must be sacrificed before we can achieve the 
smallest reality. Dagnan’s determination to begin from the very beginning 
and start afresh had told upon him, of course, had made him more prone 
to weigh and hesitate. The moment must necessarily come when, after 
a free use of the scissors, one feels the difficulty of putting the pieces 
together. Seeing which, the duller-witted among his companions smiled. 

Yet not all. Gustave Courtois, an excellent painter now well-known 
among us, whose taste for fashion and elegance has been without prejudice 
to his conscience and reflective faculty, entered Géréme’s atelier together 
with Dagnan, to whom he felt an attraction in the very first days of their 
companionship. The two soon formed a fast friendship, of which I may be 
permitted here to speak, for it was of a very different order to the usual 
transient bond between fellow students. The two young men determined 
to work together, and they made a compact to stand by each other in 
all things, but never to suppress the truth. They agreed to say out, with 
brutal candour, whatever they thought of each other’s efforts, and, what 
is still more curious, they kept their word. The project had its dangers, 
chief among which was that the one might become a mere echo of the 
other, that the pair might develop into artistic Siamese twins. Such twinship 
may be something unique and precious in life; in art the dual action and 
reaction is singularly hurtful. Traces of some such process were to be 
found in their early works; but it left no permanent mark, and if their 
artistic ideals showed a close kinship at first, they soon diverged, modified 
by the individual bent of each. The substantial good of their association 
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lay in the encouragement it gave during their first attempts, and the 
safeguard it afforded against a self-complacent optimism. 

We need but glance at the episode. Did we wish to make our present 
study a peg on which to hang anecdote and description, we might show 
Courtois and Dagnan working side by side, sharing the same studio till 
quite recently, when they built a vast working retreat in the Boulevard 
Bineau, and became merely neighbours, but neighbours who are never tired 
of each other’s company. Their quarter of Neuilly is a pretty little corner 
enough. The trees that screen the houses are more luxuriant than any 
others in the outskirts of Paris. You may take your fill of fresh air and 
quiet, and the many artists who shut themselves up to work here are wise 
in their generation. You start from your home early in the morning; you 
arrive eager to begin work after your brisk walk, and 1 can guarantee 
you almost perfect immunity from the noise of passing wheels, no less 
than from the interruptions of bores. 

After the long, laborious process of which we have given an idea, it 
may be thought that Dagnan-Bouveret found himself fully equipped, and 
ready to enter the artistic lists. It was not so; and, no doubt, the perfection 
of his most individual manner owes something to the lateness of its develop- 
ment. In 1875 he made his début at the Salon with an ‘‘ Atalanta,” which 
was an all too faithful tribute to his master, Géréme. The swift-footed 
virgin stands in the foreground, waving the palm of victory; at her feet 
lies a presumptuous rival; in the background other competitors gird them- 
selves and make ready, the judges take their places; the canvas is full 
of most unconvincing action, of much ado about nothing; the painting 
is smooth to excess, the drawing too obviously reminiscent. This picture 
is now in the Melun Museum. About and Paul de Saint-Victor praised it 
warmly; they saw promise in it; but they would have been startled indeed, 
could they have foreseen to what fulfilment this promise was tending. 

While in this classic vein, Dagnan-Bouveret of course began to think 
of studying in Rome. But in 1876 only the second prize fell to his share, 
happily for him and for us. Rome would have sent him back a creditable 
painter of history, of that history which tells us nothing new, and we 
should have lost one of our most brilliant contemporary chroniclers. We 
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need but cast a passing glance on the Roman senators of 1876 in their 
curule chairs, and the astonished Gauls who are taking stock of them; 
neither need the ‘‘Orpheus” of 1877 detain us; the real Dagnan has not 
yet been revealed. 

We catch a first glimpse of him in the Salon of 1878, to which he 
sent his ‘‘Death of Manon Lescaut.” Manon is a theme which age cannot 
wither; the adorable madcap is the child of to-day, the child too, of to- 
morrow : 

ees O folle que tu es 
Comme je t’aimerais demain, si tu vivais! 

The painter has not portrayed this laughing, frolicsome side of her 
character; he shows us nothing of the charming grace with which she 
consummates her frequent treacheries. It is the mournful, elegiac quality in 
the story that has beguiled his brush. He tells us how the poor fairy fell 
down in her mortal weariness, and died in the pitiless desert; how Des 
Grieux dug her grave with his own bleeding fingers, in the soil of the dreary 
savannah. Our readers will, no doubt, remember with what pathetic 
grace the artist clothed the drama, for the picture attracted much attention 
and gained a medal. The composition was of the simplest ; two figures 
in a quiet landscape, the one crushed by a dull misery of despair, the 
other graceful and coquettishly adorned, even in death. With this touching 
evocation of a bye-gone intime art did Dagnan prelude his own modern 
manifestation of intimiteé. 

It would be interesting to trace the processes by which the artist 
passed from essays in history and literature to a sudden outbreak of 
naturalism. By what phenomenon of incubation did the ‘‘ Wedding Party 


2 Fy 


at the Photographer’s”’ follow close upon the ‘‘ Atalanta” and the ‘‘ Mignon’’? 
The explanation seems to be that, as Dagnan freed himself from the tram- 
mels of the schools, the interest of his keenly enquiring mind was concen- 
trated on the simple things around him, and no episode seemed too 
trivial for his brush, so long as it was significant of living realities. And 
what, we may next ask, was the quality that insured a brilliant success 
for the pleasantly-told little anecdote ? Surely it was its truth, the 


sobriety and exactness with which the story was told, and further, the 
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eternal popularity of certain themes, the fact that one cannot but feel a 
touch of tender interest in a wedding, no matter how humble, even when 
we watch the party jolting in a tilt-cart through the Bois de Boulogne, 
or making the progress on foot for reasons of economy, or, as in the 
Assommoir, parading their bewilderment of ignorance before the art of 
centuries in the Louvre. We laugh, but the laughter is not all sceptical. 
The coarsest, the clumsiest, the most blowsy of brides puts on a certain 
charm with her solemn white robes. The most clownish of bridegrooms 
has a triumphant bearing, the air of a man who has won a victory, and 
feels his superiority to the unenterprizing passer-by. And the painter's 
unerring instinct as an artist taught him to select among the various 
points of view, sublime or ridiculous, from which a wedding may be looked 
at, and to choose one which, in spite of its popularity, is not vulgar 

C’est l’habitude, a la Villette, 

Que la noce en grande toilette 

Flane durant un jour entier, 

Et qu’au milieu des caquetages 

On gravisse les sept étages 

D’un photographe du quartier. 

The little formality is a grand event to the simple couple. Under the 
fire of the camera the pair are overcome with emotion; they feel the 
sense of discomfort that attacks the most cynical under a like ordeal. A 
photograph is a serious affair, a something that is preserved and handed 
down to posterity. He feels it incumbent on him therefore to strike 
a protecting attitude, while she gazes upward with an air of interest- 
ing sentimentality. The comedy is trivial, yet touching; for is it not Life, 
after all? 

The unexpected furore caused by this canvas ended by disgusting the 
painter both with his own picture and with the genre to which it belonged. 
It came round to him that famous painters, while admiring the skilful 
execution, the clever attitudes, the verve, and precision of the accessories, 
nevertheless disapproved the general conception, as a specimen of that 
debased and odious genre which goes by the name of ‘‘subject-pictures.” 
These strictures impressed him greatly. He determined to work on at 
those studies of contemporary life to which he felt so strong an attraction, 
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but never again to paint any picture that could win popularity by much 
the same means as a photograph. 

Were you to ask Dagnan his opinion of his too famous ‘‘ Wedding 
Party,” he would tell you, without circumlocution, that it is a very bad 
picture. I must, nevertheless, own to a sneaking fondness for it; the 
prejudices of refinement exclaim, but human sympathy disregards the protest. 
It pleases me, as everything that gives a faithful picture of the life around 
pleases me. A century or two hence—I see no reason why the work should 
not survive so long—its admirers will be puzzled to understand the sentence 
passed against it. ‘‘ What!” they will cry, ‘‘is it possible that the artist 
was ashamed of a work so full of life, of actuality, so interesting as a 
transcript of contemporary manners? This family of working folks in gala 
dress seems still a living reality: the popular life of the day rises before 
us as we gaze. It was a happy thought of the painter’s thus to embalm 
the curious old custom of collective nuptial portraits.” 

Such will be the verdict of posterity, and of all such loungers as 
ourselves, who are daily struck by the unrecorded yet noteworthy aspect 
of familiar things. But, be this as it may, Dagnan had made up his 
mind—not indeed to forsake the way in which he had begun to walk, 
but to modify his course somewhat, to allow more scope for emotion in 
his sincerity, for the Beyond and Above, if we may so put it. It cannot 
be too much insisted on, that while the aim of his art is to show us 
the people, either of the great towns, or the fields, or those rural 
corners among which he loves to burrow, it is, further, to show them on 
those occasions, those fugitive moments, when they are lifted above 
their normal selves by some moral force. In a word, he would be at 
once historian and poet. He would follow after truth, but truth in its 
more tender and emotional aspects. Happy is he who combines disposi- 
tions apparently so incompatible! In these days of ours, when the tend- 
encies of society seem wholly sensual and selfish, when works of art 
reflect on the one hand a passion for mere exactitude, on the other a 
craving for morbid subtleties, we cannot be too grateful to the artist 
who brings simple emotions, homely joys and sorrows, vividly before our 
eyes. Surely, in the vast and often discordant concert of modern. pro- 
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duction, some true and tender little love-song may find a hearing, and 
may live. 

Who knows whether Dagnan-Bouveret’s @uvre may not represent this 
exquisite little song? In describing the pictures that followed, which we have 
now to study, we must be allowed a certain neologism, after the latest literary 
fashion. We shall call Dagnan the painter of penétrance, by which we shall 
understand that sweet, irresistible appeal going straight from the heart 
of the artist to that of the spectator, and based on some simple theme, 
which a touch more or less might make commonplace, but which in its 
eternal element of truth is strong as Love, as Life, as Death! Life! 
that word is the keynote of such a gift; he who possesses it need seek 
nothing outside, and yet must draw upon all it has to offer. 

The first pledge of this important evolution was ‘‘The Accident,” in 
the Salon of 1880. The note sounded by this tender canvas in the 
thick of the annual clamour was modest enough, and yet its emotional 
sincerity and fine sobriety of technique secured it a medal of the first 
class. This was certainly no ‘‘ subject picture” in the ordinary acceptation 
of the phrase. We may suppose the artist to have been walking with a 
doctor friend during one of his tours in Franche-Comté. Passing a road- 
side farm, they heard sudden cries of pain, lamentation, the running to 
and fro of startled people; one of the inmates, coming hastily out of the 
house, observed the doctor and begged him to enter; the friends were 
introduced into the farm kitchen, and found an urchin some twelve years 
old, shewing a hand bleeding and mangled by some piece of farm gear 
to his helpless, horror-stricken family circle. The artist saw his picture 
before him, he noted the watchful anxiety of the peasant sympathisers as 
the doctor dressed the wound, the clumsy pity of the sturdy farm lads, 
the quavering sobs of the doting old grandmother. The subject, if it can 
be called one, is nothing but a pretext; the idea, which strikes and 
captivates the spectator, is that unfailingly pathetic one, the cruelty of 
childish suffering. 

Great though our admiration is for this picture, there is another 
which claims a larger share of our personal affection. ‘‘ Blessing the y®ung 
Couple” seems to us to mark the culminating point of Dagnan-Bouveret’s 
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talent, to be at once the most striking expression of his inspiration, and 
a supreme example of that tender meditative art of which he is the 
exponent. It has been the custom in Franche-Comté from time imme- 
morial, that when a betrothed couple, about to be finally united, take 
leave of their paternal home, they should kneel before the heads of the 
family, and receive their blessing, the friends and guests standing round 
in silence. The most sceptical head is bowed, the lightest heart is 
touched with a sense of awe; all feel the solemn influence of a final 
farewell, A sudden element of dignity—strangely impressive to the unini- 
tiated—steals into the somewhat riotous merriment of the wedding-feast. 
How eloquent is the homage paid by the kneeling figures to experience 
and authority!. How majestic the assertion of the family tie by the aged 
pair, pouring out the unction of prayers transmitted from generation to 
generation upon the youthful hope and promise at their feet | 

Might we not almost suppose that no painter can have ever seen the 
sight before? 

It would seem a bathos to dwell upon the technical perfections in 
a work of such profound and powerful inspiration. The essence of 
Dagnan’s manner lies in the unobtrusive. character of his handling. 
We find ourselves, as we look, losing sight of his prodigious manipulative 
skill. There is no straining after effect, and the execution, brilliant though 
it be, is always subordinated to the painter’s intellectual preoccupation. 
Thus Dagnan’s treatment of accessories, even when most spirited and 
original, merely helps the general impression of ease and abandon, while 
virtuosite, a detestable element in a picture when it has no aim beyond 
itself, becomes an additional charm. 

A large room, roofed with massive beams, the walls whitewashed ; 
the only decoration a crucifix near the window, with a sprig of box across 
it, and a small mirror framed in copper; in the corner one of those tall, 
old-fashioned clocks, the heavy pendulum of which, swinging slowly 
backwards and forwards under the polished glass, measures in gravely 
muffled accents the moments of a calm, monotonous existence. We have 
all seen such clocks in exile, comically out of place in the rooms full of 
bric-a-brac to which they have been condemned by the eccentricities of 
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modern taste. Can we look at them without a swift return of our thoughts 
to the profound peace of some country nook, peopled with hearty peasant 
folk, and green with spreading trees and gay garlands of vine?—The cloth 
is spread on planks set all round the room; other planks laid on chairs 
placed a certain distance apart form the impromptu seats. The board 
is laden with piles of brioche, those delicious rolls that tend to a free 
consumption of the thin Comtois wine, a blend of liquid ruby and flint. 
A huge pot-bellied earthen vase, filled with wild flowers, lends a touch of 
poetry to the grosser elements. The white muslin curtains soften the gay 
sunshine that streams in at the window, and give a touch of mystery to 
the yellow glimmer of the taper held by the old peasant father. 

He stands in the middle of the room, near the great mahogany bed, 
with its brass fittings, and full, red, calico curtain. The housewife clings 
to his arm, neatly dressed in a black gown and veil, and little white 
cap. Her old face, with its brick-red complexion and small, deep-set eyes, 
has the venerable placidity of those rustic helpmates whose household 
cares have turned even their smiles to parchment. He holds himself erect, 
like some forest tree; his long, pointed nose, his projecting under-lip, his 
obstinate chin, the little eyes in which an angry fire may easily. be 
kindled, all tell of a narrow, tenacious uprightness, nourished on hard 
work and voluntary privations. He wears a snuff-coloured coat with gold 
buttons, the sacrificial garment reserved for great occasions, and seldom 
shedding its glories beyond the great oak chest. 

The kneeling son bears a great resemblance to his father. Atavism 
has given him the same complexion, the same eyes, the same nose; but 
the under-lip and the chin are less prominent, those projections are the 
prerogative of heads of families. 

The bride kneels amid a heap of scattered roses, her hands clasped 
fervently together, a miracle of rustic grace and charm. The pure profile 
. seen through the veil is beautiful in its unaffected simplicity. The touch 
of feminine delicacy that persists even in the roughest types is accentuated 
here in the little rosy ear shaded. by the transparent veil, and in the soft 
bands of bright chestnut hair. A mild serenity beams from her eyes. 
She is the ideal partner, faithful in every duty, prompt in every sacrifice. 
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Were not our attention at once riveted on the principal group, we 
should find plenty to interest in the subordinate figures, in the nuptial 
chorus in which fresh young sopranos alternate with the gruff basses of 
old and chuckling rustics; in the youthful group by the window, the eager 
boys and budding girls, their round, wide-opened eyes gleefully expectant 
of a like adventure, in which they shall play the leading parts. The 
girl in the round cap and scanty black shawl, wearing as an ornament a 
poorly-gilt cross, is a premature orphan, and a predestined widow. 
The rest, some in white, some in pink, their wrists showing a streak 
of deeper pink between their cotton gloves and their frilled sleeves, look 
on with wondering eyes, but dare not smile. One of the youngest among 
them has blue eyes and a blue bonnet, a pink frock and pink lips. 

And then for the basses. In a corner where drink is set ready, three 
friends have grouped themselves; one a muscular old fellow, the second 
broad and massive, the third small, dapper, and wrinkled, the patriarch 
of the trio, the farthest removed from the central figures in the drama, 
and yet the nearest to them. For it is the very old who are most in 
touch with the joys of the very young. 

Is it possible to give in words any idea of the various emotions roused 
by such a picture? No, they are as insufficient here as they will be in 
suggesting the infantine grace, the tender and resigned maternity of 
‘‘Vaccination,” which M. Dagnan-Bouveret exhibited the following year 
(1883). The lively perversity of the babes, the devouring anxiety of the 
mothers on such occasions, are rendered with the most sympathetic 
insight. Babies, as you know, are always equal to the situation in solemn 
ceremonies. Their babblings and gurglings continue, heedless of the 
lancet. Not till blood has flowed, not till they have felt the sharp prick, 
the sudden fright, do they become heavy and languid. The mothers sit 
patiently nervous and watchful, waiting their turn. The old operator is a 
familiar type enough, with his fringe of grizzled beard, his dishevelled 
hair. His bearing betrays the old sea-dog, the retired navy surgeon who 
has found a retreat in some out-of-the-way village. And the ceremony 
is the chief event of the weekly market-day. 

Motherhood, which forms the centre of interest in this picture, had 
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been treated before by M. Dagnan. He had painted it, for instance, in 
the fine ‘‘ Virgin” which is now in the modern Pinacothek at Munich, and 
in that ‘‘Madonna” of this year’s Salon, of which M. Roger Marx declared 
that, ‘‘in reviving the holy legend and giving it a new humanity, he had 
produced such an image of the Virgin as modern art might well accept.” 
But now I must quicken my steps, that I may find myself before the 
decisive picture which triumphed at the Salon of this present year, before 


” 


the ‘‘Bretonnes au Pardon.” And what sacrifices are thus entailed! The 
‘* Pain Bénit” of the Luxembourg, for instance, I must pass it by with no 
more than a mere allusion to its intensity of expression, and to the pictorial 
insight it displays. The first ‘‘ Pardon” too, that of the Salon of 1887, 
in which he made Brittany to live again in the types of the old woman 
kneeling, of the silver-haired peasant, of the sturdy boy who carries his 
candle like a musket, and looks as if he had been a Chouan. I must be 
content, too, not even to name a crowd of charming little canvases in 
which the same preoccupation with the intimate qualities of things is 
betrayed, as well as certain minute portraits which M. Antonin Proust, at 
a banquet given to the artist, made bold to refer to the vein of French 
art employed three centuries ago by the family of Clouet. 

No, I must resist temptation, and finish this article with a few lines 
on what was the one unqualified success of the Exhibition Salon. For 
once the critics were unanimous. The poets praised the picture, and the 
realists refrained from damning it. That it carried off the Medaille 
d’honneur 1 should hardly care to remind the reader but for the fact that 
the prize, less significant as it is than the verdict of the greater public, 
was won after a hard fight, and in spite of the most active intrigues on 
behalf of others. As for descriptions, they have been printed by the 
hundred. It would be no less than presumptuous were I to endeavour to 
reproduce in words the features of a scene which thousands of amateurs 
have in their minds’ eyes in every detail. If I attempted anything of the 
sort, I should have to dwell on the strong and delicate coloration, on 
the happy lines of the circular group of women, on the mystic concen- 
tration visible in their faces, in faces relaxed, as M. de Fourcaud puts 
it, with a quiet melancholy; and especially on the rustic Monna Lisa, a 
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Joconde, as M. Charles Laurent calls her, without a smile, almost without 
a. thought, who seems already touched by the bliss of repose. 

We make these passing allusions to what has been said by previous 
critics, not for the empty pleasure of repeating friendly opinions, still less 
to spare ourselves the hunt for appropriate phrases. The ‘‘ Pardon” of 1889 
is among the pictures which have been classics from their birth, and it 
would be folly to multiply descriptions of it. 

We have thought rather to interest our readers by insisting on the 
long, laborious, but little regarded stages which have brought one whose 
talent is full of sincerity, of vigour, of thought, and of promise for the 
future, to the degree of mastery he has now reached. The art of Dagnan- 
Bouveret may be safely accepted as fertile, for it has a resolute conscience 
for its base and love for its aim; it may be accepted, too, as durable, 
for it is that of a painter who employs his skill to leave a suggestion of 
himself, of his own heart and his own sensations, in a faithful picture 


of his time. 
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LADY-DOCTORS 


age waaewees| © Guy-Patin, the deadly enemy of surgeons, apoth- 
ecaries, matrons, and Renaudot, had been 
present otherwise than on canvas at the scene 
which, one fine day in the year of grace 1871, 
I saw taking place in the Lecture Hall of the 
Faculty of Medicine and at two paces from 
his portrait, he would have remained neither 
calm nor speechless. A jury was sitting, clothed 
in red, and before it the candidate was holding 
forth ‘‘upon fat and fatty acids.” Above the 
candidate’s black toga you saw a little fair head, crowned with a high 
chignon that left the nape of the neck bare. Many had come, like myself, 
to gaze on this somewhat unusual and in any case sufficiently novel spec- 
tacle of a young woman reading her thesis as a Doctor of Medicine before 
the old Faculty. She was a foreigner, Miss P***; she won for her work the 
fairly merited unity of her judges; then she took herself off, as did we, 
and no one took any more notice of the event. 

An event it was, however, though it was not precisely at that moment 
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a novelty. Already, in 1870, a woman had undergone the examination for 
the doctor’s degree before the Faculty of Paris without any fuss being 
made about the affair or even, perhaps, without any notice being taken of 
it in medical circles. Since then the Faculty has granted a degree to 
thirty-six doctresses; and in 1877-1878 it reckoned one hundred and fourteen 
women among its pupils. Access to the external, then to the internal 
service of the Paris Hospitals has been successively opened to candidates 
of the female sex. At the Faculty of Bordeaux a young lady-doctor has 
claimed—vainly, it is true—the honour of being admitted to compete for 
a chief-surgeonship. The days are perhaps not far distant when we shall 
once more see in our medical schools learned ladies professing and pre- 
siding over the proceedings in scarlet toga. Thus did Trotula of Salernum; 
and I like to picture her to myself delivering grave commentaries on this 
distich of culinary hygiene : 

Salvia, sal, vinum, piper, allia, petroselinum 

Fit salsa exillis, nisi sit commizxtio falsa (1). 

With regard to this rhymed aphorism of the old Masters, Trotula when 
it was her turn to explain it, quoted Pliny and Plutarch, the Sixth Satire 
of Persius, and many other authorities as well, all as fashionable in her 
day as vaso-motor nerves and microbes are in ours. In all times the woman 
who has taken up medicine in earnest has been very eager to be a really 
learned woman and to seem such. In the sixteenth century Alexandra Gigliani, 
in the seventeenth Oliva del Sabucco, a Spanish lady, earned distinction by 
their study of anatomy which was the really new and living science of 
that day. And Madame Boivin, the celebrated midwife, was an honorary 
doctor of the University of Marburg, which was quite as good a one as 
that of Paris in the dark days when old Riolan shut himself up in his 
« estude » to refute the doctrine of the circulation of the blood, to crush 
facts under the weight of texts, and ‘‘ to give Monsieur Harvéus a good 
dressing,” as Patin put it. 

But up to quite contemporary times such learned ladies, such female 


(1) ‘* Le Régime de la Santé de l’Escole de Salerne,” gives the passage translated into French verse : 


‘* D’aulx, de sel, poivre, vin, les saulces on compose 
Avec sauge et persil mélés par juste doze...” 
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doctors have been exceptions. That is so no longer; there are more than 
three thousand of them in America, seven hundred in Russia, a hundred 
in India, eleven in France, and a few elsewhere. ‘‘ Every civilised nation,” 
says Mademoiselle Caroline Schultze in a paper that has caused some sen- 
sation, ‘‘ has furnished its feminine contingent to the study and practice 
of medical science.” Of these ladies, France has aided and encouraged 
many, if she has not kept many with her. It would be childish to dis- 
pute the existence among educated women, particularly among those of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Slavonic race, of a movement of emancipation in a 
special direction, a movement prompting them to quit the region of liter- 
ary studies and to scale the heights of biological science, of which not 
one of them less than forty years ago had so much as a bare idea. 
Very little more than a century has elapsed since Buffon—the Comte de 
Buffon—built up a whole system of natural history without taking off his 
cuffs, even for a moment. The girl students of our days are less fasti- 
dious; they do not shrink either from the dissecting-room or from the 
laboratory. With my own eyes I have seen one of them carrying in her 
arms, from the pound to another end of Paris, the body of a dog in 
which she wanted to study the great sympathetic nerve. I saw her crying, 
not over the long journey and the trouble taken, but over the bad choice 
she had made and her dead loss of an opportunity for instruction. The 
majority of female medical students have those grave, serious, and calm 
ways which in all cases are the safest index of a vocation. They are 
full of perseverance as well; scientific faith keeps them in the path on 
which they have started, a path always very hard and rough for them, 
as steadily as religious faith keeps a nun to her vow. One must not talk 
here, then, of a foolish whim, nor meet these neophytes of a new sort 
with the objections of old Chrysale, nor declare @ priori that woman is 
physically, intellectually, and morally unfit to deal with biology and medi- 
cine. 

If one wants to take stock of the movement which is to-day attract- 
ing a number of educated women to the study of medicine, if one 
makes any pretence to determine the value of this movement from the 
sociological point of view, and to form a clear judgment as to its 
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future, one must examine it without prejudice and without passion; see 
whence it comes, what it amounts to, and whither it leads. 


* 
* * 


In taking up the medical profession, woman seems to many worthy 
minds to have departed from the traditional character which is proper to 
her in society. It is important, at the outset, to be sure whether that is 
really so, and to distinguish the aberration of the feminine character, if 
aberration there be in this case, from a pure and simple inflection of it. 

‘‘ To give birth to children, to bring them up, to undertake house- 


9 


hold cares : such are the duties of women,” according to the code of 
Manu; and he adds : ‘‘ Wherever women are honoured, there the gods are 
satisfied.” It seems to me impossible to indicate the business of woman 
better or more worthily; or to determine more clearly what are her 
duties and her rights. If people had pondered a little more deeply these 
words of wisdom of our Aryan ancestors, there would have been less 
wordy warfare for or against these two themes : ‘‘the equality of the two 
sexes,” and ‘‘ the right of woman to complete emancipation.” 

In humanity, stili more than in the brute creation, the two sexes are 
not equal, but complementary. Nature has so willed it in order to estab- 
lish the family, the source of the conservation of the race. La Bruyére 
has said in his chapter on women : ‘‘ I have heard people wish to be 
a girl, and a beautiful girl, from thirteen up to twenty-two, and after 
that age to become a man.” The moralist has there very profoundly pene- 
trated the feminine dream; but he has not paused even for a moment to 
demonstrate that it is only a dream. At every moment of a woman’s 
life it is too late to think of changing sex. An unborn child of two 
months destined to become a girl already possesses all the ovules that 
it will give forth in the course of its existence; in it sexuality, with all 
its organic consequences, becomes of one sort and remains fixed for ever. 
And the result will be not only a woman in external form, but also a 
woman’s brain and a woman’s whole nervous system—or else the being 
is a monster! This woman’s brain may one day become equal or superior 


in dignity to that of a man; it will no more become equipotential to it, 
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than are the muscles, the skeleton, and breasts of a woman compared 
to those of a man. 

For generations back the cerebral movement of woman has been fixed 
by heredity in its general form, adapted to the functions that her sexual- 
ity imposes on her. And it is also what one might cali the sexual 
modes of this movement which have precedence over all the others; the 
girl babe at the breast, who cannot yet talk, tenderly nurses a doll 
which a boy despises. Thus in a brain whose psychical regions are still 
in the embryonic stage, formed almost exclusively of pure neuroglia, 
as I have often observed, the maternal imprint is already taken and 
capable of being externally translated by mimicry. The invisible sculptor 
who models the body of the child and transforms it imperceptibly into 
the body of a woman, enlarging its hips, swelling its breasts, and devel- 
oping its long hair, is also modelling for their ultimate destiny its brain 
and its nerves. The folds of the cerebral integument in a woman have 
their own constitution, and very often their own conformation; nor do they 
work exactly like those of a man. Woman feels more quickly, more effect- 
ually, more timidly, and she reasons less. It is for her brain that was 
written Vauvenargues’ maxim: ‘‘ The mind is often the dupe of the heart.” 
For a woman’s heart is at first open to every impression, and this impres- 
sion is the subject on which she reasons. A man rather conceives things 
through the mind, and only opens his heart afterwards; most commonly 
if he thinks that the thing is worth while. A woman does not ask for 
so much as that; it suffices that she is moved, and that her pity is solicited 
by the weakness, the physical or mental pain of others. Her mind inclines 
towards everything that reminds her of the child, that is to say the feeble 
thing for which she is made, and which she loves as she loves the child. 
The traditional business of woman consists precisely in the setting to work 
and the constant expression of all these tendencies, realized to the highest 
degree in the household cares of which the old law of Manu speaks. And 
if woman should one day try to shirk this business, even though it be 
under the pretext of developing and emancipating her brain, she will fail 
in her task, the finest task there is in the world. She retains as a con- 
sequence no right to her normal destiny, which is to be the mother of 
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a family or, in default of that, a woman in a family. She becomes an 
isolated being, who makes one involuntarily think of the myth of Pallas, 
the armed virgin, wise, sterile, the issue of one of Jupiter’s headaches. 

Having said so much, and even at the risk of being accused of paradox, 
I here affirm at the outset that the medical work of woman in humanity, 
as that work is traced out and even imposed upon us by tradition, belongs 
to her who has given up neither the home nor maternal occupations, and 
not to the other. For medicine, before it became the art of healing, was, 
in principle, the ardent desire to soothe; and it is to his home that the 
man, the active and forth-faring element of the couple, brings back his 
grief or his wound. The woman nurses him, consoles him, and lulls him 
to sleep; he becomes a child once more in her arms. To this task 
woman has always been fondly attached, and has, at the same time, 
profited by it to instruct herself. She has gradually acquired empirical 
knowledge, she has discovered simples, invented receipts which have then 
been transmitted by family tradition from mother to daughter. Much has 
been said, even elsewhere than in the romances of chivalry, and by a 
better right, of the profound science of the chdtelaines of the Middle 
Ages in the matter of fighting wounds; it would be at least as instruct- 
ive to disengage from its obscurity the history of the greater part of 


2. oP 


our chief medicaments which have been originally ‘‘ old woman’s remedies. 


’ 


Quinine is an ‘‘old woman’s” remedy; humanity is indebted for it to 
the Countess de Cinchon, who possibly got it from some female savage. 
The Faculty can make no pretension to being in any way concerned in 
this discovery, except in having denied it, contrary to the evidence, and 
ridiculed it in Latin verses, because it came from too far off, from a Spanish 
woman and the Jesuits, and was, moreover, a drug not named in Mesue : 
Barbarus ipse jacet sine vero nomine pulvis. 

I repeat, the tribute of women to medicine has in all times been a 
large one. The quite ordinary woman, the perpetual slave of the hearth, 
was the first to succeed in discovering some means of counteracting grief, 
sickness, and the wounds of which she was the natural witness, and against 
which her action constituted the sole resource of man. She has found in 


her patience, in her skill, and above all in her heart, often the best 
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means of usefully fulfilling this consolatory and restorative task of hers. 
And it is not Paracelsus alone who preferred her as a practitioner of real 
value, to the doctors stuffed with Greek and self-sufficiency of that day. 
I know of no soldier who, from that point of view, prefers his regimental 
doctor to his cantiniére. Woman alone has the knack of talking to the 
sick man, of rendering him docile to remedies, of inducing him to be 
patient under suffering; there is, then, in society, the widest medical field 
belonging of right to the woman and the housewife; for the latter is the 
most powerful auxiliary at once of medical science and of the medical 
man. Gustave Doré, was quite right then to give a place, a little place, 
but a prominent one, to the poor old country woman who comes along 
with the rest to participate in the tribute to Hippocrates. At the feet 
of the demi-god of giant stature, leaning on his caduceus, the physicians 
of all ages, all countries, and all sects bring their offering and bow 
the head. The housewife is in a corner, throwing her apron half over her 
remedy, which, without doubt, is worth as much as many others. 

In the medical organization, however complicated, positive, and highly 
scientific it may have become, there is, then, a natural and a legitimate 
place for woman. It is that of bedside attendant, infirmary and hospital 
nurse. Of this place no one will deprive her; it belongs to her and to her 
alone. It is when she goes to fill that place that one is readiest to pardon 
the woman for leaving her maternal task and living alone. In the primitive 
Church, unmarried girls and widows only became Deaconesses to serve 
the poor, the sick, and the weakly of each Christian community. Among 
ourselves, Saint Landry and Saint Vincent de Paul, in creating the 
Augustine nuns of the Hétel-Dieu and Sisters of Charity, accomplished a 
task of which people nowadays wildly misconceive the high medical , 
social, and philosophic bearing. To give to the unmarried woman this 
sublime task of becoming the consoler and the mother of all homeless 
sufferers, and to induce her to renounce, for the sake of this work, her 
own motherly and womanly joys, was in reality not to distort, but infi- 
nitely to enlarge her natural and traditional function. And so, no institu- 
tion has ever had a more elevating effect upon woman. Not every religious 
corporation attached to the hospitals has originated in a chosen group 
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of young maidens; there are some, and those among the most honoured, 
which formerly began with a handful of Magdalens among the hospital 
inmates. That is the case with the Servants of the Poor, or hospital 
sisters of Lyons, the best and the worthiest infirmary nurses I know. 
Understood in this way, the participation of woman in medical affairs 
cannot then, whether from the point of view of its legitimacy or its value, 
be the object of the slightest doubt. It is absolutely natural, and even 
necessary. But this is where the difficulty begins. 

In all times certain women have had dreams of rendering themselves 
independent of man, and of playing in society a part on a level with his. 
For that it was necessary to quit the family, and to live in a special kind 
of isolation, as a man might do. The working woman, independent and 
become quasi-masculine, is the virago of the Latins. The myths of the 
female warriors, burning their breasts in the flames to remain sterile, 
those of Semiramis and Nitocris, transforming two kings of Elam and of 
Babylon into she-legislators or she-conquerors, are the pure expression 
of the ancient tendency of woman to renounce her natural task, and of 
her aspirations towards playing a man’s part. To make sure of this part, 
there was perhaps no better way for women than medicine. But it is 
then no longer a question of that domestic medicine which quite naturally 
turns a woman into a consoler and a nurse. The first women-doctors were 
the imitators and the successors of those Chamans of the race of Accad, 
who charmed serpents, and cast out evil spirits to the noise of a magic 
drum. They were the sibyls, the pythonesses, and the sorceresses of 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance. There were among them 
many cases of hysteria, of fanaticism, and not a few poisoners. Locusta 
was not the first, and La Voisin, unhappily, was not the last either. This 
feminine group of révoltées, of criminals, or of neuropathists secured its 
domination and its emancipation by terror, by the mystery of a sort of 
impenetrable science which, very likely, was not entirely a fraud. Grad- 
ually a more respectable profession, beginning side by side with the 
first, came in time more and more to diverge from it; that of the matrons. 
Everything which from the medical point of view concerns women and 
children was claimed by them; from circumcision, which had already 
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been practised by Jewish women, to midwifery and all that relates to 
it. The midwife rapidly took an intermediate position between the nurse 
and the doctor, and she made it a regular profession. The origin of our 
present doctresses is to be found entirely in this modification of the part 
naturally played by the old, experienced woman with regard to her who 
becomes a mother for the first time. And the midwife has long since 
ceased to be the bonne femme, the spontaneous and disinterested 
auxiliary of the woman suffering through her sex; she is the sage- 
femme, educated, apprenticed, and licensed for her profession, which renders 
her independent and procures her subsistence. The thousand odd girls 
who, about 1870, rushed to the assault of the medical profession in Russia, 
were quickly brought back, after the memorable exodus from Zurich, to the 
original function of every woman-doctor, that of gynecologist and mid- 
wife. A ukase of Alexander II interdicted them from taking another 
title than that of sages-femmes savantes. There were many of them who 
were not contented with that, and left the country. 

They were wrong, for if there is a medical pretension which may be 
legitimately put forward by woman, it is that of being the physician of 
her own sex and of children. To say that the modesty of a pure girl 
is often tried by the examination of a doctor is certainly not to express 
a truth; but it is no less certain that, between a doctor of her own sex 
and another of the opposite sex, both of equal value and capable of 
inspiring the same confidence, no woman would hesitate for a single 
moment. For that matter, there is no female student of medicine who 
does not give as the pretext for her vocation her ardent desire to devote 
her life to the study and cure of the special diseases of women, diseases 
from which the latter occasionally die, people say, from pure shame of 
revealing their existence and exposing them to a man. If the real desire 
of the neophyte stops there, nothing is more legitimate than such an 
ambition, although, as we shall see farther on, it is not easily compat- 
ible with an ordinary destiny, for the woman who entertains it. But 
a woman may wish to leave her home to accomplish such a task, analo- 
gous as it is to that which also takes from her home the hospital sister. 
The hospital sister, however, then becomes a prisoner and a slave to 
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her charity; the doctress aims at emancipation. There you have often 
enough the point of departure and the whole motive of her enterprise. 

One must say it, too often the old leaven of revolt sown on the earth 
by Medea, has fermented in those young, fair or dark heads, whose long 
locks are cut close and whose bright eyes are hidden behind spectacles! 
The young girl of our days, with an all-round education and with her 
intelligence well expanded long before puberty, cannot always see 
without a feeling of immense regret the horizon of her dreams narrowed 
at the precise moment when she becomes a woman, and when, in that 
quality, she must quit the highway of ideas upon which she had now 
and again far outstripped the male companions of her early games. Like 
the maidens of La Bruyére she has perchance desired to be lovely, then 
reflected, and finally longed to cease to be in the world for ever obedient 
and for ever a minor. She will have a profession which will render her 
independent and free! A vague dream of immaturity very often—frequent 
in these Northern countries where the young girl is not yet a woman, 
nor consequently dominated by her sex, as she approaches her twentieth 
year—at a time when her brain, on the other hand, is all the more freely 
developed, owing to the tardy arrival of the sexual influence leaving its 
expansion the less interfered with. The army of doctresses counts one 
thousand and ninety-one Russians, three thousand North-Americans; there 
are only two women-doctors in Spain, and six in Italy, a country where 
the young girl is already a real woman at the age of twelve. 

There is no mistake about it, a young girl feels the vocation to become 
a medical student more particularly at an epoch when she has not yet 
been acted upon by feminine impulses; this vocation is almost even forced 
upon her by the imperious need which then besets her brain, often admirably 
developed and cultivated, of taking a place worthy of it in life and in 
society. Many are unwilling to avow it, and affirm that they simply seek 
some profession which will keep them without the aid and intervention 
of a man. They assert that in our modern society there is no place 
open to a woman through her intellectual labour and nothing else. These 
young girls are possibly sincere, but in any case they are mistaken. 
They are attracted to our ranks by such a sheer need of in some way 
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throwing lustre on their brain, even though it be at the sacrifice of 
everything else, that not one of them has begun by giving a thought to 
the one liberal profession which is suitable to an educated woman, while, 
at the same time, it does not oblige her to renounce her sex. That is 
the reason why the schools of pharmacy have no female students. Young 
girls are, after all, like young men; they form an ideal in their dreams, 
and their dreams lead them by the nose. There is hardly a scholar in 
Saint-Cyr who calculates at the outset that in choosing the infantry he 
triples the chances he has of one day leading an army; his ideal remains 
that of heading a mad charge of a brilliant regiment of hussars. The 
female student disdains the calm life of a druggist; a life passed entirely 
at home, and one which would permit her to remain the happy mother 
of a family. But she has her eye on the external parade offered by our 
biological sciences. She sees a Claude Bernard and a Dumas in their 
chairs at the Institute; she would scarcely believe that their life began 
in a chemist’s laboratory ! 

Science! Such is the magic bait offered by juvenile illusion to brains 
crammed with generalities and superficialities; whether these brains be 
feminine or masculine, the attraction is the same, provided that they are 
really noble and feel themselves capable of activity and labour. But, 
at the outset of their scientific career, our young people at least know 
something of history; to all of them, girls and boys, it ought to supply 
a useful lesson. From Aristotle to Pasteur we know the progress of 
masculine cerebration, and | can forgive a young man for fancying himself 
built, more or less, on the same model as Galileo. Where are the 
scientific ancestors of woman? Feminine ideation has sometimes attained 
the highest summits; woman has shone, not only in heroism and sacrifice, 
but in the arts, in letters, in erudition even. Nothing will touch the 
level of the task undertaken and carried through by Joan of Arc; no 
male brain will develop a vaster intelligence,—nor a more wrong-headed 
one either—than that of George Sand; it would be puerile to look 
for female names to quote among the painters and musicians. What is 
the past of woman in the order of the sciences? There is none; 
woman has never invented anything, not. even the sewing machine 
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I shall be told that I am wrong. Precisely in the region of medical 
science there is one woman who was able to invent a machine, and a 
good machine too. I am aware of it! This woman was called Madame 
Le Boursier du Coudray. She did more, she realized in the last century 
the ideal type of woman-doctor. She was, if I can judge from her portrait 
engraved by Robert and placed as a frontispiece to her works, at once a 


leader among midwives and a leader among women! With her head 


shrouded in lace, a furred pelisse on her shoulders, and a bouquet at her 
breast, just above a ‘‘killing” patch, she gazes at the reader from the 
very threshold of her book with her big black, calm, authoritative 
eyes And this his how she herself tells the story of her discovery : 
‘‘] hit upon the plan of making my lessons clear to my pupils by setting 


them to work before me on a machine that | constructed for the purpose, 
representing the pelvis of a woman 1 added to it the model of a 
child life-size of which I made the joints flexible enough to be able 
to put them into different positions, etc ” The thing is clear; 
Madame Le Boursier du Coudray, did indeed invent and bring into use 
the obstetric model that has survived her. But not one midwife, either 
before or after her, has really imagined a method or created a veritable 
instrument for obstetric use—— The sole medical machine invented by 
woman, however useful it may be, is then nothing but a doll after all. 

Yes! woman, who has done so much for humanity by her heart, has 
done nothing yet for science by her thought. From the moment, then, 
that she desires to abandon the medical tradition which is her proper 
domain, and from being a hospital nurse or midwife, the natural assist- 
ants of the doctor, become the equal of her master, she is absolutely 
forced to accept purely and simply the masculine medical tradition. If 
I care to admit that she can learn that, I must make a point of saying 
that I greatly doubt whether she will ever be able to develope it. 


* 
* * 


Every woman possessing the University qualifications exacted from a 
male student, and desirous, on her own risk and responsibility, to 


embrace the medical career, is entitled to all-round instruction. It is 
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incumbent on her to demand this instruction from the State, and I con- 
sider the University obliged to give it her. University degrees, without 
exception, constitute mere certificates of intellectual aptitude; there is 
never then any occasion, before conferring them, to distinguish the sex 
of the human intelligence which seeks them; it is sufficient that this 
intelligence is adequate, and that the moral character of the candidate is 
not unworthy. As for morality that will never be wanting to our female 
medical students; if they had it not, they would be found everywhere in 
the Quartier Latin except on the way to the doctorate. Those who solicit 
admission to our schools are always at once intelligent women and good 
girls. One may not share their illusions from the point of view of the 
importance predestined for woman’s medical and professional career in 
modern society; one is, at least, compelled to recognize with what sin- 
cerity and dignity they work to render themselves capable of that career. 
In 1868, the Imperial Ministry was then entirely right in favourably 
receiving a demand to be inscribed on the registers ot the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine, of Madame Madeleine Brés and of Mesdemoiselles, Putnam, Garrett, 
and Gontcharoff. It was, they say, the Empress who carried the vote 
when the Grand Master of the University, M. Duruy, still hesitated. ‘I 


hope,” she added, ‘‘that these young women will find imitators now 
that the way is opened——-” They have found them, and a good 
thing too. 


The only people nowadays who can be got to form a chorus of system- 
atic detractors of medicine are a few old magistrates, translating Horace, 
and a few no less old professors of mathematics translating Persius. 
Medicine is one of the most positive and most exact of sciences, even 
though it doesn’t prevent people from dying. When the writers on 
algebra have determined the integrals of all the functions, and the writers 
on natural science have determined the laws of resistance of the air, it 
will then be time for them to be captious about medicine. Such as it 
is, it may be defined as the science of Man, in health or disease; all 
the sciences of life converge towards it as towards a culminating point; 
none of them remains outside it. To treat a speciality, to deal for 


example with gynecology, with obstetrics, or with the maladies of 
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children,—which ought, apparently, to be the great department of 
medical science for women—an all-round system of instruction and train- 
ing is necessary. The female student, then, must do as the male does; 
she must, like him, find the doors of amphitheatres, laboratories, and 
hospitals wide open. If these are closed to her, she will be thrown 
inevitably into the way of quackery; now that she has no mind for, 
and she is right. It was, perhaps, a feeling of disgust for those ‘‘ shady” 
lying-in homes where so many un-nameable things happen, that con- 
firmed the first female medical student in her vocation for the doctorate. 
Nor have I heard either that our young doctresses have furnished any 
appreciable number of recruits to the irregular medical army. Out of 
three thousand women-doctors existing in America, there are not more 
than one hundred and thirty homeopathists; one might have thought that 
the love of the marvelous and of the unwonted which is innate in 
woman was likely to render this proportion of heretics more considerable. 

One might fancy, also, that the anatomical studies pursued in the 
amphitheatre, and certain very special clinical studies, would have either 
repelled female medical students, or disturbed their conscience as pure 
girls, or pure women. Nothing of the kind, and for this reason. As 
soon as a subject of any sort becomes purely scientific it at once loses 
every other signification. The female students in our schools come, 
without delay, to consider a male patient or corpse just as female 
painters would consider the Appolo Belvidere or the Antinous, whom 
none of the latter will hesitate to draw in perfect detail. It is un- 
necessary for me to say that our female student is not disturbed by the 
esthetic considerations which appeal to the eyes of the female artist. 
For the five-and-twenty years that | have frequented the amphitheatres. of 
anatomy, dissecting-rooms, and hospital wards | have never discovered 
among the body of male medical students, a very free and easy set 
outside, as we all know, any tendency to fail to respect the sex of a 
patient or of a corpse. No one in a hospital is more respectful than the 
male student for woman, whether the woman be the patient or the sister 
who attends her. The consequence is that a female medical student, 


on entering a region where it is not only traditional but even automatic 
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never to touch even distantly on subjects reserved for the Ward Room, 
or the drinking-bar, will never find anything to embarrass her in the 
presence or proximity of her masculine fellow students. And, I repeat, 
there is no part of medical science that this maiden may not study 
without preserving, if not exactly complete ignorance, at any rate complete 
purity. The scientific character of the study, of the examination, or of the 
exposition of certain facts gives them such an imprint of simplicity and 
grandeur that all is forgotten, save the fact itself, with the biological 
value proper to it. The philosopher Maupertuis, when he wished to illus- 


? 


trate in his ‘‘Physical Venus” the theory of generation was wrong to 
hesitate and to begin with curious oratorical precautions. I have spoken 
freely before audiences of hospital nuns, whom the hospital authorities at 
Lyons are sensible and courageous cnough to have instructed. 1 can 
conscientiously say that | have never given any occupation to their con- 
fessor, and so can they. 

When I was house surgeon under my lamented master, Paul Lorain, 
there was, among the crowd of students partly formed of bearded, long- 
haired young fellows, a tiny little lady student. She would come punct- 
ually to the hour, wrapt up in her thin shawl; and she would silently 
follow the lecture with a tiny pocket-book in her hand in which she 
incessantly took notes. She asked nothing of any one, nor did any one 
speak to her. Now and then Lorain or I would invite her to auscultate 
or sound a patient; she would blush deeply and obey. Then she would 
go away without ever asking for an explanation. What did she learn, 
and what is become of her? I know not. No one paid any attention to 
her nor was even curious about her name. In any case, in that atmo- 
sphere, where, owing to the master’s own tendencies, we talked a little 
De omni re scibili about medicine, not a single joke passed, even 
under the breath, about this poor little petticoated comrade of ours, so 
reserved and modest in her demeanour. For that matter she only aimed at 
being a Licenciate of Medicine. My recollections are haunted by another 
girlish figure, that of a medical student in one of the great clinical 
courses of the Hotel-Dieu. She stayed there for several years, working 
as an out-student and, I have been told, working with real distinction. 
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She had cut her hair on a level with her collar, and wore her apron 
attached in the classical fashion to a button of her bodice, according to 
the ritual of in and out-students, sometimes beneath a bunch of violets. 
The variable and ever-moving crowd of students who followed the clinical 
course, a crowd naturally composed of all sorts of men, of all sorts of 
education, never uttered an irreverent word nor made a doubtful gesture 
with regard to this little worker, who, outside the hospital, was a deli- 
cate and charming woman, commanding the sympathy and respect of all. 
The same reserve, mingled, I am bound to say, with complete indiffer- 
ence, existed in the laboratories where I have seen women at work. 

On this subject I am somewhat of Waldeyer’s opinion, who thinks that 
woman is not very fit for higher anatomical studies; observe that I don’t 
say, like him, that she is unfit for it. It is, in any case, astonishing to 
see how young girls, whose fingers are so delicate and so nimble when 
engaged on the work of their sex, seem scarcely to know what a needle 
is when they have to use it to separate a tissue for microscopic exami- 
nation. It would seem as though with them feminine dexterity had entire- 
ly vanished pari passu with the progress of the exclusive culture of 
the brain. And it is necessary for this brain of hers to receive know- 
ledge in the lump; it is then very apt to retain it in the same form. 
We have all, for that matter, had the opportunity of noticing how, in 
a class of lady students very inferior to those who aspire to the doctor- 
ate, students in midwifery, all the professors’ lessons are learnt as easily 
as scrupulously, and given back at the examinations almost as though 
they were veritable phonograms. This marvelous faculty of retaining 
everything just as it has been written or spoken, is not, 1 think, one of 
the least reasons which have led female students to claim admission to 
the hospital examinations. They felt themselves perfectly competent to 
go in for them, the programme consisting of a series of theoretical notions 
that may be easily seized and even perfectly assimilated by female intel- 
lects. They obtained easily enough from 1881 onwards their admission 
to the examinations for out-students in the Paris hospitals, and since then 
two or three of them every year have succeeded in passing. These young 


girls performed their functions as they were required to do ‘‘to the satisfac- 
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tion of their chiefs.”" Then they wanted to become in-students, and the 
aspect of affairs was changed. 

A formidable opposition on the part of the working staff, the profes- 
sors, and the students themselves greeted this fresh pretension. Ninety 
in-students brought up a petition against the admission of women to 
in-studentships, and at the Hospital Medical Society, lances were violently 
broken for and against. In the end it was the working staff, the students, 
and the professors in opposition who were beaten. On Ist of July, 1885, 
Prefect Poubelle issued an edict in virtue of which female out-students 
were admitted to compete ; and at the present time the Paris hospitals 
may and do contain female in-students. 

I am of opinion that it was a case of much ado about nothing on 
the part of every one, including the person who disturbed the first 
competition to which women were admitted 





and at which they were 
publicly insulted by the male students with absolute brutality, but with 
brutality which, if it cannot be excused, at least deserves an explanation. 
The in-studentship, as it exists in our two great medical schools, Paris 
and Lyons, has nothing to do with University administration; it is a thing 
totally independent of the Faculty, and exclusively connected, on the 
contrary, with the hospital administration. To be an in-student is to 
perform a function, and not to pass through a mere scholastic stage. The 
female students of medicine had then no grounds for claiming admission 
to in-studentship as a necessary complement of their all-round instruction. 
On the other hand they were right in maintaining that, the hospital admi- 
nistration having allowed them to become out-students, compelled them to 
violate its own regulations in forbidding them to compete fo: the in- 
studentship ; inasmuch as every out-student is bound so to compete at the 
end of his second year, under penalty of being considered ipso facto as 
resigning. But, after all, the administration remained free to choose its 
candidates for the in-studentship in the class of male students exclusively, 
and to forbid the female out-students from going any further. It had the 
right to choose the sex of its functionaries. The Postal and Telegraphic 
administration admits women to its employment, that of Justice does 


not; I don’t see that there is any ground for getting indignant about 
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that. Nor do I anticipate that our young lady in-students will derive from 
the situation they have conquered all the profit they have hoped for 


from it. For a long time they will only reach the surface, so to speak, 


of the in-studentship, without being able to penetrate to its depths. From 
their professors and their own practice they will get little more than 
they already had while they remained out-students. From their male 
comrades they will get nothing, and yet that was the great point. The 
in-studentship derives the greater part of its instructive value from the 
fact that it constitutes a very advanced intellectual environment, where 
a multitude of traditions are transmitted and ideas exchanged. The in- 
students form the pick of the general body of medical students, out of 
which scarcely one per cent in Paris gets as far as the in-studentship. 
In the same way, at the present moment, scarcely one per cent of the 
female students reaches it either. The intellectual value, to start with, is 
then identical in the candidates of either sex, since the in-students, men 
or women, have come from one and the same competition. But at the 
end of our four years of in-studentship, we men leave not only a prac- 
tical course wherein our masters have spoken during the same period for 
us and for all; we also leave the Ward Room. A lady in-student will 
never really so much as have entered it. 

The Ward Room is, in point of fact, the very opposite to a gyneceum, 
while it is at the same time the real Conservatory and Lecture Hall of 
the in-students. There you eat, drink, and play. There you smoke as 
you read and comment on the Jemps newspaper. There you discuss 
science ; its present, its past, its future. There you review the lessons, 
there you occasionally expand the professors’ ideas. The seed they have 
sown germinates and multiplies marvelously under those worse than Cim- 
merian fogs that come from many pipe-bowls, at the end of those simple, 
but hearty, meals wherein you seem to find revived the gastronomic 
traditions of the Homeric heroes. The echo of all the laboratories and 
of all the clinical lectures is finally heard there, not to die, but to spread 
and to give at the same time a series of unexpected harmonies. And 
all the great masters have come from that room, as it were, for centuries, 


and their names are known. On a summer’s day, when the window that 
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looks out on the paved courtyard of the Charité is open, some illus- 
trious surgeon will come and lean on the sill outside, and as he smokes 
his eternal cigarette, will talk as much of the future as of the past with 
his young comrades. On leaving his clinical lecture hall he, too, has 
become an in-student once more. And now and then, in this atmosphere 
all full of movement, living, and vibrating, as it is, this atmosphere of 
young doctors which is soon to produce some new glory of some new 
school, you will find a stray artist of the future. It was thus that 
Gustave Doré painted on a wall of the Ward Room his ‘‘ Tribute to Hippo- 
crates,” thus that Hamon painted his ‘‘Charity” on a whitewashed wall like 
a kitchen wall, and indeed a kitchen wall it was. There, too, you may 
see a picture of Mercury knowingly opening the door of his hut to Cupids 
somewhat shorn of their feathers, and hidden under green visors. A young 
lady in-student may, as I have already said, attend the clinical lessons 
of M. Fournier without a blush; she is compelled to drop her eyes before 
allegories like these. Well or ill painted there is no lack of them in 
the Ward Rooms, all with more or less the same signification. The 
in-student is grave while on duty, but he is no monk in his hours 
of leisure; in them he expects to be his own master, and will so re- 
main. 

In my time at the old Hétel-Dieu the bed of the in-student on duty, 
with all its accessories occupied a corner in the very dining-hall; a genuine 
Ward Room arrangement And, often enough, while his comrades were 
lingering over their whist at one end of the table, the in-student on duty 
lay down and slept, to be now and then awakened by other late birds 
coming in with the news of the evening, scientific or other. There you 
have the environment, modified certainly according to circumstances, it is 
true, but such at it has necessarily remained in outline, and such as a 
woman who has become an in-student will have to enter whenever her 
night service keeps her at the hospital. 1 hasten to state my conviction 
that the devil will gain nothing in the matter. These in-students of our 
Paris hospitals will never conduct themselves, especially with regard to a 
woman whose intelligence and morality are on a level with their own, like 
that Edinburgh student of whom Mademoiselle Caroline Schultze tells us, 
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and to whom the Scotch courts gave only a farthing damages for a libel 
imputing drunkenness to him owing to his misbehaviour to a lady fellow 
student. But our young successors in the ranks of the in-students have 
assuredly done no more than defend the traditions we left to them, and 
with those traditions their liberty and their repose, in protesting against 
the admission of women into their midst. Nor must the lady students see 
in that any evidence of insult or contempt for themselves. A lady in- 
student is in a Ward Room just the reverse of a young monk in a Car- 
melite convent. Well, but Carmelites have had the sense to shut them- 
selves in behind an iron gate; let it at least be permitted to the 
in-students to breathe an occasional regret at not having had the sense to 
put a padlock on theirs. 

Thus, like the ivy or those flowering creepers, which cling to big 
stones and give the illusion of a wall of verdure while their root does 
not penetrate, and the heart of granite beneath them is never touched, 
women will undoubtedly pass over the surface of the in-studentship 
without grasping any of the elements which make up its main strength; 
mutual instruction, the reciprocal enlargement of views and ideas, the 
shower of seed which, sown in ground turned up by the same plough, 
will produce for each succeeding generation a sort of homogeneous crop, 
the high water-mark of the medical science of the moment! While they 
are in-students, and from the moment of becoming so, these young women, 
so highly instructed, so happily endowed, such ardent and courageous 
workers as. they are, will still remain in isolation. Whose is the fault? 
Neither their comrades, nor their own, as I think. But there are situa- 
tions of which though one may not be the cause one is the dupe; we 
call them false situations. In our society, such as it is, the position of 
the woman-doctor is essentially false; and a woman sees it, as soon as, 
ceasing to seek a purely academic title like that of doctor, she wishes 
really to enter a profession which traditionally does not belong to her, 


and which custom has not only not formed, but has in some sort closed, 


for her. 


* 
* * 


Custom is not made by decree, and it is madness to run your head 
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against the customs of the country. That is why the hundred and 
seventeen female medical students, which the Faculty of Paris has turned 
out in the past twenty years, have flown far and wide, like swallows 
when the wind blows chill. For these young women the chill wind 
began to blow from the moment they tried to practise the profession 
they had just learnt at the cost of exertions that were really hard for 
their weak and delicate sex. Eleven doctresses only practise in Paris; 
one other is at Bordeaux, and lastly one performs the functions of an 
assistant demonstrator of anatomy in the Medical School at Algiers. In 
America, on the contrary, lady-doctors flourish; a number of women who 
have acquired a regular medical status there exercise official functions in 
the hospitals and asylums. The New York Infirmary, which is the female 
medical school, already reckons seventeen of them among its thirty-six 
professors. In 1888 twenty-six theses were delivered there, among which 
there were only four relating to women’s and children’s diseases or to 
obstetrics; all the rest are dissertations on general medicine or surgery. 
This shows that the movement which, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
drew women in the direction of the medical profession, was in harmony 
with manners and had its raison déitre. It is not the same with us, al- 
though France passes more for a country of new ideas than for a country 
of traditions. 

There is, however, a very vast field which, at first sight, would seem 
to lie open to the medical activity of women; I refer to the study of 
the diseases of women and children. Our French lady students had, for 
the most part, understood that there was the furrow they had to hoe, 
an idea that the wisdom of their masters had still further impressed upon 
their minds. Out of their thirty-five theses for the doctor’s degree, 
seventeen were, in point of fact, discussions of the subjects I have men- 
tioned. One of the most intelligent and, at the same time most charming, 
of our doctresses started, for instance, by occupying the post that devolved 
quite naturally on a lady doctor of Inspectress of Children’s Hospitals 
in the departments of the Seine and the Niévre. By what stress of cir- 
cumstances was she then driven to the harem of the Khedive Ismail Pasha 
where she acted as doctor, before she went away to die in the land of 
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Annam far from her kin and country? You see one must live, and for 
that a mere doctor’s degree accompanied though it be by a small appoint- 
ment, is not sufficient. For many great hulking fellows, highly educated and 
able to put forth the whole strength of the man in the struggle for existence, 
the diploma does not even serve to pay for their right to practise in the 
town. What can a poor woman do in their place, feeble and alone? 

It is pure theory to say that a young lady-doctor can be become a 
specialist for the diseases of women and children. During her student 
years the thing appears so natural that it seems to go of itself. It must 
be a sweet and easy apprenticeship for a girl student to accustom herself 
to talk to the child patient. In the presence of one of these patients | 
freely confess that I should feel myself less at home than a woman student 
in her fourth year. We are all embarrassed when confronted by these 
little things who stare at the doctor with their big, anxious, sad eyes 
and who have, not without cause, no little fear of our rough, masculine 
movements. There will always be some reticence in a child towards 
us while there has always been less, or none at all, towards woman. 
Woman has some inherent quality in her which attracts the child. 
Between the tenderest of fathers and a mother appreciably less tender, 
the sick child will go to its mother and hide its head in her bosom; in 
hospital it takes refuge in the arms of the sister. The child really detects 
the odour of the woman and is attracted by it. What power then will a 
woman doctor have on it at once learned and kind, who will be able to 
speak to it as tenderly as, and to nurse it better than, its own mother? All 
these propositions are perfectly just, and in all probability one of these 
days there will not be a single mother in France who will dispute them. 
But hitherto the fact remains; mothers continue to have their children tended 
by the doctor and not by the doctress. 

It is our hereditary manners, fixed as they are by the constant tendency 
to continue what is customary, which have willed this. The woman of 
the people herself now seeks the doctor in preference to the midwife. 
For the latter there remain few, in France, who summon her beyond 
the very poor and princesses, the former for cheapness, the latter for 
the proprieties, along with the doctor. It will not be your fashionable 
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ladies who will call in the doctress; and the village women will rather 
go to the sisters—the good sisters—who give them old women’s remedies, 
the sort they always like. The lower-class women in the towns will, 
for their part, choose the herb doctor who is familiar with the simples 
of their native village, and who sells salves. 

The prejudices of the upper classes will also long do. harm to the 
lady-doctor. The matron will fear both for herself and her children to 
rub shoulders with this strange creature who has spent five years of her 
life in the Quartier Latin—chiefly known to her through the debts and 
escapades of her brothers there. She will, moreover, be unwilling very 
often to believe that the lady student has gone through that experience 
without losing something of a woman’s respectability on the way; though 
it is true all the same, and for that matter more to be wondered than 
smiled at. Yet I should like to be able to express in this whole article 
the profound conviction | have that the woman-doctor will make no good 
of her studies unless she remains an honest woman. Why not welcome 
her, then, as they have so largely done in America? Why not entrust 
our children to her, our children for whom she is made and to whom 
she is agreeable? You must ask, at the same time, why many women 
have given up their milliner to go to a tailor! With us there is only 
one thing that has real influence upon women, it is the authority and 
gravity of the male. On the other hand the great majority of men do 
not believe in an intellectual field for women. Nor is it desirable that 
natural conditions be reversed, and that it should be for men to furnish 
a special class of patients for lady-doctors. There you have, such as 
it is, the professional career which is open in Paris for the female med- 
ical student as soon as she has won her doctor’s diploma. You see 
that it is hardly sufficient to procure her subsistence. On the other 
hand it continues to isolate her, and to isolate her more and more. 

When a young doctor has taken his degree and chosen his field of 
practice, his thoughts naturally turn to marriage. Many families are un- 
willing to have a bachelor for their doctor; that is another prejudice, but 
inasmuch as it exists it has to be reckoned with. For that matter the 
life of a doctor in practice is passed out of doors, and yet he must 
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needs, he indeed more than another, have a house and home. These a 
woman gives him. A doctress has just as much need of them; it is 
difficult to see who is to give her them. In fact a woman-doctor is, 
as it were, bound to the vow of celibacy. This must be so in the nature 
of things; out of the hundred and seventeen female students of the Paris 
Faculty, forty-five only, that is to say thirty-eight per cent have married. 
I don’t know whether one might see with us as was formerly to be 


seen in Russia, and whether one might see in the same proportion the 


female students marrying their future colleagues or the younger among 


their masters, and thus founding latter-day families of Asclepiades, wherein 
tke wife too was a descendant of Aisculapius, a doctor. But I confess 
I don’t like the idea of the young mother leaving her child in arms to 
hurry, at the ring of her bell, to the bed of some other woman who as - 
often as not may have small pox, scarlatina, or diphtheria. Madame Made- 
leine Brés had need of a spirit of patriotism and of a love for her art 
which | admire, but which I consider as exceptional, to go and shut 
herself up, in 1870, at the Pitié Hospital under Broca, when the shells 
were falling into it, and to leave her three children to themselves. I can 
better understand those women-doctors who, as Mademoiselle Schulze says, 
‘‘prefer not to incur the pleasures and pains of family life,” finding, as pro- 
fessor Souchinsky has said, that science largely fills its place. The woman- 
doctor will, then, have to renounce both her sex and home life in order ‘to 
remain faithful to the practice of a profession which provides her with a 
hard-earned subsistence, and to the cultivation of a science of which, hitherto 
at least, she seems to be rather the mere popularizer than the apostle. 

For, search as I may, during the twenty years that women have taken 
up medicine in America, Russia, and France | cannot find one who has 
produced any transcendent work. If nearly all of them have hitherto done 
what one might call good student work, not one, on the other hand, has 
furnished science with anything in the least like a discovery small or 
great, nor have women-doctors yet done anything of the kind. The tradi- 
tional sterility of feminine intelligence from the point of view of the . 
sciences has not here belied ‘itself. So satisfaction fails them in this 


direction, as well as in the direction of professional success. 
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We must not make any mistake; the Paris Faculty is a mere half- 
way house for the little flock of lady-doctors which originated in Russia 
and which the ukase of Alexander II diverted in our direction. Among 
the hundred and fourteen female medical students in the books of the 
Medical School for the year 1887-1888, only twelve French women are to 
be reckoned. Seventy Russians and twenty Poles form the bulk of the 
female estudiantina, eight English women, one North American, an Aus- 
trian, two Levantines (one Greek, the other Turk) make up the total 
number. Neither Paris nor France is on the verge of seeing the woman- 
doctor count in the medical organization otherwise than as an exception. 
The soil here is not ploughed nor the climate propitious for the raising 
of these delicate and fragile plants. Time was needed before our vines 
of Burgundy could get out of the way of clinging to the elms, as did 
the vines in Virgil’s country. An enormous organic twist is also needed 
by the female brain before it can adapt itself to any scientific career ; 
and France being before everything the country of moderation, the trials 
and first experiments necessary for this end are not found attractive. 
That is why, in this Paris of ours, where the success of a thing depends 
more than elsewhere perhaps upon the common sense of the public, only 
eleven women-doctors have hitherto succeeded in earning a livelihood, and 
that on condition that six of them became midwives or gynecologists, and 
one a dentist. Such as it is, there you have the complete list of our 
lady-doctors. Bit by bit, perhaps, the admission of women to the in- 
studentship at our hospitals may modify the present state of things; but 
any substantial change is a matter of time and chance, and what shape 
it will take cannot at present be so much as guessed at. And it will 
be long in this country before we see any movement like that which in 
1872 brought Slavonic women flocking from the very depths of Siberia 
and the Caucasus to the Medical School of St. Petersburg. The daughters 
of inferior civil servants, the daughters of priests, widows, married 
women, and young girls formed the sacred battalion that crossed the 
threshold of the Faculty with a feeling of proud triumph. ‘‘ They felt 
themselves to be the advance guard of Russian women at length admitted 
to the free employment of their intellectual activity.” This kind of crusade 
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for the deliverance of the female intelligence had, to be sure, its reason 
for existence in Russia. 

The middle classes of the Slavonic world are agitated by a move- 
ment similar to that which formerly produced, in the centre of Europe, 
the Revival of Letters and the Reformation. An immense need makes 
itself felt there of nourishing intellectual forces of every order and of so 
utilizing them as to secure for them their maximum effect. And _ the 
women who are not the least noble spirits in the community are also 
anxious for their share of toil and glory in the common work. If a 
hundred and thirty out of them are municipal doctors in the provinces 
of the Empire, it is because their assistance was found useful. The con- 
clusion then is that we must not only continue to receive, but that we must 
welcome the Russian, lady students who have come to study in Paris. The 
conclusion also is that worse advice could not be given to young, intelligent, 
and poor French girls than the advice to study medicine and to compete 
for an in-studentship. The melancholy army of female graduates and 
governesses out of place is already too numerous and, to put it plainly, 
I consider that people had better not make such exertions to arrive at 
the state of things which leaves the most intelligent and the best of 
women isolated and in a false position, and which, besides, exposes them 
to the risk of starvation. 

es 

Brought face to face with this conclusion let me say that there is one sort 
of instruction which ought at all costs to be given to woman to render her 
fit to play, with assurance and dignity, her traditional medical part in 
the society of our day. In the first place, every hospital nurse, whether 
a nun or not, must get sufficient technical instruction; secondly, every 
lady who is sufficiently intelligent and has the time should learn, as 
quickly as possible, to become a good nurse. 

I said at the start that modern medicine is wholly positive and scien- 
tific. I showed elsewhere that to tend a multitude of sick men woman 
is indispensable and the sole person fit for the task. To become, in 


addition, a really useful aid and coadjutor to the hospital doctor, the 
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nurse ought to be an instructed woman and ought, if not to criticise, 
at least .to understand what the doctor does, and what is the general 
bearing of his acts. The time has passed when an old hospital nurse, 


trembling in the presence of Dupuytren, made what excuses she could 


for slightly interfering in the preparation of a bandage. ‘‘I have been 
here for so long,” she said, ‘‘that I thought I: might——” And the great 
master, dragging the wretched woman to the window, answered : ‘ Sister, 


look at that milestone! MHasn’t that, too, been there for more than a 
hundred years?” If there is one thing in the world which can scarcely 
be increased or altered, it is the self-abnegation and the charity of our 
hospital sisters; but if, too, there are any brains that need cultivating 
and awakening to medical progress, those brains are theirs and theirs 
first of all. Besides, the thing is done, or getting itself done, at Paris, 
at Lyons, and in other large centres. There is then no need to insist 
any further on this first point. 

But there is a time which no one knows exactly, which every one 
fears, which will assuredly come, and which, when it does come, will find 
every woman with a heart who has not prepared herself for it in tears : 
1 mean a war of national defence. Then every able man among the men 
of the invaded nation will set out with his rifle on his shoulder; tke 
women will stay behind with the weak and the aged. Then will begin 
a battle which will neither be the image of Jena, nor that of Waterloo, 
nor that of Leipsic, but the image of the legendary conflict of the Pan- 
davas and Kauravas, the conflict which brought two million of men into 
line and which lasted eighteen days. The conqueror will then pursue the 
conquered so as to complete his destruction; the old and the sick will 
bury the dead, and the women will nurse the wounded. If they do not, 
no one will do it for them, since there will be no one at hand but 
them. It is, then, both their right and their duty to acquire instruction 
in the hard and noble task of army nursing, if they do not want their 
sons, brothers, sweethearts, and husbands, after being struck by the bullet 
of the enemy, to die to a man, or nearly. It will be the eternal honour 
of the ‘* Association des Dames frangaises”’ to have been the first among 
all the societies for succouring the wounded to have seen clearly and 
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lucidly what the battle-field, as science and modern warfare will hence- 
forth make it, has in store for us, and to have undertaken to prepare 
women for the great part that will then fall to their lot. If, then, intel- 
ligent, generous, and proud women wish to taste the fruit of the Tree of 
Medical Science, and thus to make their brain illustrious, they will find in 
that direction. ample means of satisfying their fancy for study. And the 
handful of women who have so courageously, so laboriously acquired their 
degree of doctor in medicine, will never find a better opportunity than 
that provided them by war for establishing from the female point of view 
the sanctity of the end they have pursued. Was it not thus that at Bul- 
gareni, towards the end of August, 1878, the four Russian female students 
whom the Czar Alexander found in the midst of a crowd of more than 
nine thousand wounded were able to carry back to their comrades the 
medical palm and the right to practise, wrapt in the ribbon of St. Sta- 
nislas, one of the noblest in Russia, which can only be won under the 


enemy’s fire, and which their sovereign had himself pinned to their breast? 


DR. J. RENAUT, 
of the Academy of Medicine. 
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I write these names in such close connection without hesitation. In 
the future we shall speak of Hachette’s Boileau as we do of Didot’s Moliére. 
The two names will survive in this conjunction. 

The book is a fine one, and a rare one, and it is right to give such 
an achievement its meed of praise. We know by experience that, even 
when there is no lack of money to be laid out to a great end, it is not 
an easy matter to obtain from a score even of the very first artists, com- 
positions of given subjects which will at once satisfy connoisseurs and 
please the public. To achieve this requires great determination. taste, and 
patience; not to mention preliminary overtures, and the chances of rebuff. 

But though it is a pleasure to me to discuss this book here, it is 
not because it is one of the fine productions of the press in this century; 
not because it has been printed with type cast on purpose and under 
conditions of exceptional luxury, and that the typographical ornamentation, 
designed expressly for it by M. Charles Rossigneux, is peculiarly elegant, 
not because the seven-and-twenty etchings which grace it were executed 
from designs by the greatest French artists of the day—Madame Madeleine 
Lemaire, Bida, Bonnat, Boulanger, Cabanel, Delort, Géréme, L.-O Merson, 
Lhermitte, Heilbuth, Vibert—and that the etchers have almost invariably 
been worthy of the painters. If I dwell on this volume it is because it 
is meet and right to praise the inspiration which prompted the publish- 
ers to select of all writers living or dead, Boileau-Despréaux, and in 
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this year of grace 1889 to produce such a demonstration, so to speak, in 
his name. 

Yes indeed, in these days of decadence in literature, at a time when 
the multiplicity of bastard words endeavours to veil the evil stamp of 
men’s ideas; at a time when stultified and perplexed fools are set up 
as prophets and credited with genius in proportion to the obscurity of 
their utterances; in these days of sesquipedalian verse, of phrases bereft of 
grammar, and of words devoid of etymology; when writers dispute the 
honour of having been the first to use in print some gross word, and 
glory in having written down language which a dragman would scarcely 
use to his team; in these days when some mental disease makes men 
delight only in filth, and when, ere long, no doubt, we shall see such 
refuse turned out under the very dome of the Institute, it is right and 
wholesome to protest in the name of our fine old language, the language 
of lucidity and truth, as direct and brilliant, as supple and as keen as a 
sword, the language bequeathed to us by our French forefathers, and which, 
by God’s help, can gain nothing from the sophistications of young Belgian 
writers. 

Now, if there is a representative and a creator of this language it is Boi- 
leau. He fixed its foundations on an immutable basis, and in this language 
he could write in imitation of the Ancients so that French seemed in no 
degree inferior to Latin. He had fed his mind on Latin, and he was 
persuaded, with the firm and steadfast conviction which was part of his 
character, that if the study of Latin should be neglected, the effect would 
tell on our literature.—It has told. 

He believed, moreover—how fervently!—that education must teach the 
man whose instinct fails to guide him that he must ‘refrain from certain 
words, and avoid the use of certain terms. This was not a matter of taste, 
not even of manners, scarcely even of politeness. [In a man who wrote 
and claimed to be regarded with respect it was the simple decency 


of civilization. As to taste, the choice of expressions, the use of words 


fitting the idea with such precision that the two seem inseparable, and 


that it appears impossible to clothe the thought in any other form, 
in this he was passed master, and wonderfully able to teach others to imitate 
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him. The proof is that for two hundred years now, everything which in 
our books has survived in man’s memory, has been cast in the moulds 
he made. Vainly have his successors imagined that they had broken them. 
Vainly have they insulted old Boileau, the tyrant of language and despot 
of style, in verse of which he would not have disowned the rhythm, though 
his judgment would have blamed the vagaries which were always auda- 
cious, and which will be thought absurd. 

Finally, Boileau insisted that a man of letters should honour literature. 
He would not have endured that a man who called himself one of his 
brethren should be suspected of immoral conduct, should make a display 
of his shame with vainglorious indecency, should boast of his malpractices, 
or set up as a blackmailer. Would he have been content to impale the 
wretch alive on the point of an epigram? I doubt it. He was one of 
those who never hesitate to hand over a criminal to the secular arm, 
and he was very conscious of filling a function in the State which at that 
time was in the hands of that great King, Louis XIV. 

In all this, though exceptions might be taken, must we not approve 
of him? And is a nation very secure in its moral life, very sure of 
preserving an intelligible language and a decent literature, when the greater 
number of its writers seem bent on corrupting the language and debasing 
the literature? Would not Boileau be justified nowadays in calling judges 
and gaolers to the rescue, to suppress the obscenity which flaunts itself 
under colour of pure art? 

In the presence of this utter debauchery, this perversion of thought, 
this degradation and defilement of our mother-tongue, are we not ready 
to wonder whether, after all, a State censorship were not an institution 
needful for moral manners, and indispensable to the glory and honour of 
the nation; whether, too, side by side with this function of suppression, it 
would not be well that there should be a class of literature encouraged 
by the State, an official literature which, at least, should not make an 
art of scandal or a trade of indecency? 


So thought, in past days, men who were by no means the least of 
those who have governed this country. Often they failed, but sometimes 
they succeeded; and looking, at the Exhibition at the Champ-de-Mars, 
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on what art could produce under State guidance and Napoleon the Great; 
remembering, too, what literature produced under State guidance and Louis 
the Great; observing, again, that the only branch of contemporary literature 
which is making steady progress, which has any dignity, which constitutes 
an entity, which steadily strives after purer form and more impartial ac- 
curacy—I mean history—is, at the same time, the only one over which 
any control is exercised by the function of the Sorbonne and Faculties, I 
cannot but ask whether, with the duty of repressing the wilder forms of 
licence, the State has not likewise the right to mark out certain limits, 
or at least to indicate the examples to be followed or abjured, by en- 
couraging efforts in the right direction, and reserving for them the distinc- 
tions it can confer. 

This, no doubt, is the dream of an impenitent conservative, and we 
may not look for it to be realized; still, since we may protest, since 
the rising flood has not yet reached the hill-tops where the remnant of 
the faithful have taken refuge, it is our duty to applaud those who, 
in 1889, proclaim the name of Boileau as a watchword, almost as a battle- 
cry of reaction, and who have chosen, at this pornographic and insane 
phase of literature, to raise an expiatory monument to the law-giver of 
good French style, with the help of the best French art. 


FREDERIC MASSON. 












THE HOTEL 


DE LA TREMOILLE 


Hardly a sovereign house in Europe is equally illustrious with that of 
La Trémoille. Descended from Guillaume, third Comte de Poitou, by 1522 
it had attained such a height of splendour that Loys de La Trémoille, 


was designated as ‘‘high and puissant prince and lord”’ in the instrument 


of a treaty concluded by him, as representative of Francis I, with the 
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Archduchess of Austria. ll its children were princes in France, and 
recognized as of that rank by Louis XIV, in virtue of the principality 
of Talmond, in Poitou, which devolved on them from the house of Amboise, 
in 1446, at the same time as Thouars, and of the principality of Mortagne 
in Saintonge, which they derived in 1501 from the house of Coétivy. They 
were at the same time princes in foreign lands, and the daughters of the 
house were entitled to a tabouret at the French Court from the age of 
seven, in virtue of the principality of Taranto, inherited through Anne de 
Laval, daughter of Gui, fifteenth Comte de Laval, and of Charlotte of 
Aragon, Princess of Taranto, who, in 1521, married Francois de La Tré- 
moille. Their duchy of Thouars, created by letters patent of Charles IX, 
in July, 1563, is the oldest French duchy still held by the direct descend- 
ants of the first duke, and this formerly conferred on the head of this 
house the right of precedence over other dukes at the ceremonials of 
the Order of the Holy Ghost and at Court. 

It is what is known as a female duchy, that is to say, in default of 
heirs male the title does not lapse, but can be borne by the eldest 
daughter, whose children inherit it. The rank of Peer of France, conferred 
on the family in 1595, was registered in Parliament in 1599; hence it is 
less ancient than that of the Duc d’Uzés, which dates from 1572; on the 
other hand, the dukedom of Uzés was not created till 1565, two years 
later than that of Thouars. 

The arms borne by the name of Trémoille are a striking record of 
all this marvelous story and appeal vividly to the mind. The present 
Duc displays the coat of his own house : or, a chevron gules between 
three eaglets azure, beaked and armed gules. During the whole of the 
eighteenth century the heads of the elder branch quartered the arms of 
France and of Aragon-Sicily with their own coat; in the seventeenth 
century they frequently added those of Coétivy, of Orléans, of Milan, of 
Laval, of Thouars, and of Craon; and if they had assumed the bearings 
of every family allied with them, what a coat would that be of the Duc 
de La Trémoille, going back only to Guy the Fifth, surnamed the Valiant, 
Standard-bearer of France, and Hereditary Grand Chamberlain of Burgundy. 


quartering Craon, Auvergne, l|’Isle-Bouchard, Amboise, Bourbon, Borgia, 
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Coétivy, Laval, Montmorency, Nassau, La Tour, Hesse-Cassel, Créquy, La 
Fayette, La Tour d’Auvergne, Salm-Kirbourg! 

About 1830 the house of La Trémoille seemed likely to fall into the 
female line only. Duc Charles-Bretagne-Marie-Joseph, known as Charles VII 
in the family archives, had no children by his first marriage. His brother 
Louis, widower of Mademoiselle Langeron, was also childless. Their 
nephew, the Prince de Talmond, one of the heroes of the Moskowa, had 
died in 1815. He was son of that admirable Prince de Talmond who 
achieved prodigies of valour with the royalist army of La Vendée, at Dol, 
at Antrain, and Le Mans, and who was guillotined in the courtyard of 
his own chateau of Laval, on the 27th of January, 1794. The Duc was 
then sixty-six years old, and the Prince sixty-three. The Duc married 
Mademoiselle Walsh de Serrant, and four years later the Prince married 
Miss Augusta Murray. It was not till 1838 that the longed-for heir was 
born to the Duc, who died in the following year. The Prince had only 
two daughters, one now the wife of the Prince de Torre-Muzza, the other 
of the Prince de Montléart. 

The orphaned heir to all these accumulated titles and honours owes 
something even better, perhaps, to the education he received; a taste, namely, 
for fine and useful things, a passion for historical study, for beautiful 
books, for precious pictures, and above all his steadfast attachment and 
unvarying devotion to the cause he has espoused and to the Prince whose 
friend he is. 

When the Duc de La Trémoille died in 1839, the Duchesse was scarcely 
thirty. In the full bloom of her very remarkable beauty, exquisitely fair, 
tall, graceful, and dignified, she might have been one of the most courted 
and fashionable women of Paris. But devoting herself wholly to her child 
which was henceforth the sole object of her affection, the Duchesse lived 
a very retired life. She entirely ceased to appear officially at the Tui- 
leries, where her husband’s rank, since he had attached himself to the 
younger branch of the royal family, in 1830, entitled her to a position 
of the highest distinction. Her relations with the Orléans family were 
not, however, broken off, nay, they assumed a more intimate character. 
Brought up as he was among the Princes, growing up almost on the 
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knees of Queen Marie Amélie, the Duc de La Trémoille had never ceased 
to be the dearest friend and most devoted adherent of all who bear 
the name of Orléans. 

Being especially attached to the Comte de Paris, the Duc proposed 
to accompany him into exile. However, such an example, if widely followed, 
might have led to disastrous consequences. This was the view taken 
by the Comte de Paris; though deeply touched by his friend’s devotion, 
he refused to accept it. The Duc made up for it by repeated visits. 
While holding aloof from all political questions, he is a frequent visitor 
at Sheen House, where he is officially charged by the Princes to receive 
their guests, himself one of the most devoted and most welcome. 

His tastes, indeed, sympathize in many ways with those of the Comte 
de Paris. He is an accomplished rider, and one of the best and most ardent 
huntsmen in all France. He has a passion for books, and is not content 
with admiring. fine works; he writes them too; nor do they contain light 
verse, such as Charles V de La Trémoille, member of the Académie Fran- 
caise, was wont to write just a century and a half ago; they are not books 
like those of his ancestress Gabrielle de Bourbon, wife of Louis XI de La 
Trémoille, the chevalier sans reproche; he takes delight in editing the rarest 
treasures of the family archives, printing only a very few copies in the 
choicest folio form. The ‘‘Charter-roll of Thouars,” which he edited in 1877, 
and which contains the letters of the Trémoille family from 1369, is one of 
the finest and most sumptuous works of our time. The ‘‘Inventories and 
accounts of Guy and of Francois de La Trémoille” are documents of rare 
interest, edited with the greatest care, and furnished with notes revealing 
quite remarkable erudition. M. de La Trémoille reserves these works for 
those who can appreciate them. They are not procurable in the trade; 
but he never withholds them from students who can profit by their contents. 

The Duc de La Trémoille was twenty-two years of age when, in 1862, he 
married Mademoiselle Marguerite Duchatel, daughter of the Comte Duchatel 
formerly minister to Louis-Philippe. 

M. Duchatel was not only a minister of great judgment, and a dis- 
tinguished financier; not only had he played an important part in the 


struggles of M. Guizot, the chief of his party; he was also an amateur 
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of art of exceptional merit, and we have only to look round the gallery in 
the Louvre which bears his name, to judge of the treasures he bequeathed 
to the collection, and how well he deserved his title of honorary member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts. He was the son of that Comte Duchatel who 
was Councillor of State under the Emperor Napoleon I, and one of his most 
valuable servants, and he derived his immense fortune from his wife, Made- 
moiselle Paulé, whose grandfather was partner of M. Vanlerberghe, an 
army contractor. Mademoiselle Paulé’s mother, née Vanlerberghe, married 
for the second time General Jacqueminot, who, in 1848, commanded the 
National Guard of Paris. He had been one of the most brilliant officers 
of the Imperial Epic, and in his old age had still the most generous soul 
and most genial wit to be met anywhere. The splendid grounds of Meu- 
don, now, alas! miserably cut up, used to be a blaze of flowers, and no 
one better than he could do the honours, whether to his comrades of the 
great wars, the survivors of that heroic age, or his friends the adherents 
of the monarchy of July, or again to the orphans whose fathers he had 
loved, and who remember him with unchanging and pathetic gratitude. 

The brother of the Duchesse de La Trémoille, the present Comte Duchatel, 
is well-known as one of the most wisely liberal thinkers in France. After 
the War, in which he distinguished himself as Commandant of a battalion 
of Militia, he went into Parliament, and very soon made his mark. Nature 
had formed him for a diplomatist, and as Minister at Copenhagen and Brus- 
sels, and afterwards as Ambassador at Vienna, he left never-to-be-forgotten 
memories of his stay. None but the adept can justly estimate the value 
of his correspondence and of the services he rendered his country; but 
every one could judge of the extraordinary splendour with which he chose 
to represent France among foreigners. The receptions held by the Comtesse 
Duchatel (née d'Harcourt) have remained a legendary by-word. When the 
Princes were exiled, the Comte Duchatel, to his honour, withdrew from 
public life. Since then a great sorrow has clouded his existence, the 
death of the wife who was the partner of all his joys and the soul of all 
his hospitality. The Comtesse Duchatel was carried off in the height of 
her beauty and youth by a relentless disease. 

The young Duchesse brought no such dower of beauty as her mother- 
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in-law had been gifted with; but she was a woman of remarkable intelli- 
gence, and at the same time keen and sprightly, happy in hitting on vivid 
and graphic expressions, highly talented and wonderfully fitted by her 


refined and delicate taste to conduct a house on the splendid footing 


incumbent on her husband’s rank. A noble setting, too, was provided at 
the time for the career of the young couple; the Duc d’Aumale, then an 
exile, placed his chateau of Chantilly at M. de La Trémoille’s disposal; 
it had hitherto been lent to Lord Cowley, the English Ambassador. 

The new residents revived at Chantilly the magnificence which it had long 
forgotten. All the best society of Paris met there at splendid entertainments ; 
the most famous and one of the last was given on the evening after the Paris 
” the assumed 
name of M. Charles Laffitte, the banker, father of the Marquise de Galliffet. 


This residence at Chantilly, where the Duc de La Trémoille could indulge 


Derby was won by Gontran, belonging to ‘‘ Major Fridolin, 


his various tastes for sport and splendour, was to some extent an indem- 
nification for the loss of the fine chateau of Thouars, his parental estate, 
which his grandfather, in spite of every effort, had failed to re-purchase 
and rescue from destruction. The old historical mansion, however, was 
inadequate to the tastes of such a woman of the world as the young Duchesse. 
She felt lonely there at times, when the summer season had emptied Paris. 
Thus, as soon as the Duc de Morny had made his seaside quarters of Deau- 
ville the fashion, the Duchesse de La Trémoille must have a villa there. 
She brought her exquisite artistic taste to bear on the erection of the famous 
Maison Normande, not far from the Villa Sagan and Villa Courval. 

The return of the exiled Princes, in 1871, put an end to their relin- 
quishment of the delights of Chantilly. The Duc de La Trémoille then 
rented the chateau of Rambouillet, where he lived for some years. But 
in consequence of the election of Marshal Mac-Mahon to the Presidency, 
Rambouillet was reclaimed by the State, and the lessee held only the 
shooting covers which he rents to the present day, not far from those 
of the Duchesse d’Uzés. The Duc then (in 1881) felt the need of having 
a residence he could call his own, and he built the fine house in which 
he is now settled. 


This mansion is one of the most singular and most sumptuous dwellings 
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in Paris. Standing at the corner of the Avenue Gabriel and the Place de 
la Concorde, from which it is divided only by the old Hétel de La Reyniére, 
the Hotel de La Trémoille is in the very centre of fashion. Facing it is 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain, behind is the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, to the 
left the Tuileries, and to the right the Champs-Elysées ; here the trees 
mingling in the distance with those of the hdétel garden, form a sort of 
neutral ground about it, and isolate it completely. It is on a scale, too, 
worthy of its style; several houses were successively included in the depth 
of the site to be united into one, which is indeed a palace; and the vast 
irregular plan resulting from this agglomeration, while it gives space, lends 
a quaint touch of originality to the immense structure which rises above the 
gardens—hanging gardens, like those of Babylon, terraced in three stages. 
The ground floor opens from the Avenue Gabriel; the first floor is above 
the great courtyard, beyond which the stables back upon the Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré. The reception rooms, opening on a terrace on one side, are 
several feet above the ground on the other, so that, to enable carriages to 
enter with greater convenience, a long vaulted entrance, actually a tunnel, 
passing under the house from each side, was contrived to come from the 
right of the great gates, and open out under the hall which is a sort of 
excrescence at one corner of the hotel to which it is joined by a huge 
conservatory running along the principal front, and serving as an anteroom, 
or, in summer, as a drawing-room. Through this tunnel on days when the 
Duchesse receives, carriages leave after setting down visitors. 

But to be methodical; I have said that the gardens are on three levels. 
The lowest lies between the two lodges at the gates, a sort of courtyard, 
enclosed from the Avenue Gabriel only by an ornamental railing. Here 
carriages drive in to reach the double vaulted way, by which they pass 
out to the courtyard at the other side, next the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, on 
the same level as the avenue. In the centre is an outside flight of stone 
steps and a delightful lawn among the thick foliage of old trees; this is 
bordered by the narrow sloping path by which the vaulted way is reached. 
Another broader flight of steps, decorated with fine Renaissance vases, 
divides the garden from the terrace which stretches in front of the house, 
between the conservatory and the hall. There, in the sweet spring mornings, 
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the flower of our aristocratic youth come to visit Madame de La Trémoille, 
who spends the hot hours of the day under the leafy shade, surrounded 
by pretty furniture of wicker-work. 

Here we are, then, in front of the hétel, where an immense conservatory, 
extending along the whole length of the garden front, seems to carry out 
the delightful freshness of the lawns and trees. At one end, between two 
enormous mirrors, hangs a very fine piece of eighteenth-century tapestry, 
as precious from its size as its rarity. All round stand great open vases 
of red marble in which grow palms, with another, larger, round vase in 
the middle, from which a taller palm towers above smart little seats of 
painted wicker, and grand jars of Oriental china—the whole furniture of 
this beautiful conservatory, which lends a touch of lordly rusticity to the 
splendour of the ball-room out of which it opens. On reception-days three 
doors, alternating with mirrors, are thrown open between the conservatory 
and the drawing-room and dining-room; these look out on the great court- 
yard, and form the main part of the mansion. Another door on the right 
leads to the hall which forms a sort of annexe on one side, built over the 
vaulted way. To the left, opposite, is a double staircase, built, like 
that at Chantilly, in a circle, passing by the conservatory, and turning 
with broad steps in two noble flights to meet on a smaller landing below, 
whence a single flight descends to the vaulted way where guests drive 
in. This staircase is decorated with mirrors and Venetian negroes holding 
torch-lamps; below, the slender columns of a little arcade extend round the 
vestibule, and in the niches are open vases of brown marble, filled with 
plants and flowers. 

Having explained these two entrances we will return to the ball-room, 
which, with the dining-room, occupies all the middle portion of this handsome 
residence. This room, and that of the Hotel Sagan, are the two finest rooms 
in Paris, but this is the more sumptuous and more refined in its ornamen- 
tation. White and gold wainscoting, in the Louis-Seize style, imitated from 
the Hotel de Pomponne, frames panels of tapestry and mirrors alternately ; 
on one side are three windows with mirrors between them, and opposite 


these the doors, with arched tops and panelled with mirrors; to the right 


again a vast sheet of looking-glass, and, at the other end, the fine white marble 
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chimney-piece decorated with elegant sculptured panels—this is the deco- 
ration of the room; but what gives it its special character is a row of 
columns, white, reeded with gold, which divides it in two portions, one 
twice as large as the other, making two large rooms into one in fact. 
The hangings are of turquoise-blue satin, and the furniture, which is of 
gilt wood, is covered with eighteenth-century tapestry or silk brocades. 

The dining-room is adjoining. This also opens on to the conservatory, 
and forms, in fact, a second drawing-room, communicating with the ball- 
room, decorated in the same style, and furnished to correspond with it. 

Having made this rapid sketch let us return to hall which, as has 
been said, is built out on the garden side, and is the most original feature 
of the whole. It is known as the ‘‘ red drawing-room,” and is the room in 
which the Duchesse commonly sits. In obedience to the present fashion, 
this hall, with its roof like a cathedral and on a palatial scale, seems to 
include five or six separate rooms. Here stands a hedge of plants, there 
a large screen shelters a sofa; every corner is a boudoir, a library, or a 
writing-room. The room is in fact immensely spacious ; forty-nine feet 
long by more than thirty-nine wide; and the great height, twenty-three 
feet, has allowed of a charming little book-room being contrived at one 
end under a large gallery or balcony of carved walnut-wood, to which a 
pretty spiral staircase leads up. The woodwork of the gallery and stair- 
case, with all the other carved work in the hall, came from an old Abbey 
in Normandy, and is extremely fine. Three large bay-windows light the 
room. The ceiling is dark blue with cross-beams and a cornice of walnut- 
wood. The large chimney-piece is in the Renaissance style, of stone, 
with carved ornaments in relief and gilt. Above a panel of tapestry, and 
between two female figures supporting it at the sides, hangs the fine portrait 
of the Prince de Talmond given to his daughter-in-law, the Princesse 
Léopold de Talmond, by Louis XVIII. 

The Prince de Talmond, the ‘‘ Capet des Brigands” as Garnier de 
Saintes has called him, had been surprised near Fougéres when, after 
leading the army of La Vendée for six months, he was endeavouring to 
reach the coast. Esnitie Lavallée, the representative of the people, condemned 


him to death ; he wrote to the revolutionary committee at Laval: ‘‘As 
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soon as Talmond is executed, have the goodness to stick his head on a 
pike and set it forthwith over the main gate of the former chateau of 
Laval.” The Prince made no fight for his life. As we learn from the 
report of his trial, he never ceased repeating that, ‘‘Although he knew 
he had nothing to look for but death, no earthly consideration could 
induce him to betray his party, and he would never say anything to 
injure it.” At Rennes he fell ill; he was therefore carried in a chaise 


to Laval, and guillotined in the courtyard of his chateau. His head was 


displayed on a pike over the gateway, and the mob sang : 


Monsieur de La Trémouille mouille mouille, 


Monsieur de La Trémouille mouillera. 


This portrait, with such a history, and in this drawing-room, the 
most elegant to be seen in all Paris, is a theme for philosophical reflection. 

Fine eighteenth-century tapestries fill the panels on each side of this 
monumental chimney-piece, and facing it, between the two windows, over a 
wonderful cabinet of carved oak of the Renaissance. On all sides we see 
pictures by Holbein, Fragonard, Poussin, Greuze, Pietro di Francesca, and 
others, with fine old ivories, old engravings, and modern drawings, and 
water-colours. 

I have said that one end of the hall, beneath the gallery, forms a 
little reading-room, where the rarest volumes, are arranged on shelves. 
Turkish divans invite the reader to repose, and a lovely little Louis-Seize 
writing-table is furnished with all the requisites for ordinary letter-writing. 
It is sheltered by a screen, and a card-table near at hand suggests a 
favourite amusement. This is lighted by a quaint side window in the 
Breton style, with the initials of the master and mistress of the house, 
L. M. (Louis and Marguerite). 

The seats in the hall are covered with tan-coloured satin or old 
tapestry. There is a sofa between the windows near the piano, and close 
at hand is a pretty bust of Mademoiselle Charlotte de La Trémoille, now 
Vicomtesse de La Rochefoucauld. A huge settee fills the middle of the 
room, surrounded by plants and screens. A couch fills a corner by the 


fireplace, between a table strewn with elegant trifles and a fine antique 
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cabinet. All-pervading, in short, are the tables, low seats, sofas, rare 
plants, precious vases, glass cases, fans, card and work-tables, books, 
costly toys, flowers, etc. 

The library, where a collection of rare editions and the jealous care 
which reveals itself in perfect order, betray the owner as an enlightened 
book-lover, is on the first floor. A stone staircase leads up to it from 
the conservatory. It is a large room, divided like the hall by a balcony 
affording easy access to the higher shelves which line the walls, and which 
contain precious editions and valuable manuscripts. This gallery occupies 
one side and one end of the room, filling up a corner; the other sides 
are divided by the windows, between which large pictures break the rows 
of bookshelves. Portraits of the Duchesse de La Trémoille and of her 
mother, the Comtesse Duchatel, occupy a considerable space. The furniture 
consists of divans, cushion-seats, and settees, with tables and a large 
Louis-Seize bureau strewn with the papers of a studious owner. The 
rest of the first floor is occupied by the private rooms of the Duchesse. 

But this library, complete as it is, is insufficient for M. de La 
Trémoille’s requirements; a second and more private one supplements it. 
The stairs, narrowing again, go up to the second floor where a study, 
lined with books, serves as an anteroom to the Duc’s bedroom. This 
is a fine chamber of great size, with a huge bed of carved walnut-wood 
and hangings of a rich Rubens red-brown, their severity tempered by 
the panoramic view from the windows ; a vista of greencry as far as 
the Champ de Mars, closing with the frail looking lattice-work of the 
Eiffel Tower from which there in no escape henceforth in any view of 
Paris. 

Such is the present Hotel de La Trémoille. The other mansion, the 
home of the Duc’s ancestors, which has unfortunately vanished, stood at 
the corner of the Rue Tirechappe and the Rue des Bourdonnais, in the 
heart of old Paris, and it was an unique monument of the domestic 
architecture of the fourteenth century. Its splendour may be imagined 
from the fragments which were rescued from destruction, and which have 
been erected in the courtyard of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, side by side 
with the contemporary relics of the chateau of Gaillon. 
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The Duc has collected all the memorials of his forefathers at the Champs- 


Elysées, and their dignified memory loses nothing by the setting of modern 


comfort in which the Duchesse has placed them. But however studious his 
habits, M. de La Trémoille never forgets the duties of his distinguished 
rank, nor neglects the social obligations which it entails. 

The Duchesse keeps house in a style worthy of her name and fortune, 
and lives as a really great lady should ; she entertains but seldom, but 
her receptions are unimpeachably magnificent, and in due keeping with a 
daily life of extreme elegance and perfect comfort. Balls were more often 
given before the marriage of Mademoiselle Charlotte de La Trémoille the 
Duc’s eldest daughter, to the Vicomte Charles de La Rochefoucauld, son of 
the Duc de Doudeauville, then Duc de Bisaccia. Perhaps such balls will 
again be given when her brother, the Prince de Tarente, shall marry a 
graceful young wife, whose youth may serve as a pretext for the Duchesse 
to give dances. 


CLAUDE VENTO. 
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TO THE READER 


This, the end of the eighth volume and twenty-fourth part of Art and 
Letters closes this series, the first, let us hope, of its existence, which it 
owes to the firm of L. Boussop, Vatapon & Co. 

At a future day, under other dimensions and different conditions, we 
may no doubt look forward to reviving a title under which many of our 
best-known writers and artists have been ready to group themselves. 
We should have been glad to include them all, and if we have failed 
in this, it is not because we have not solicited their aid and sought 
their concurrence. 

Such as it is, however, the work is ended. The term we had fixed 
on, the end of 1889, is at hand. It was impossible to carry on inde- 
finitely a magazine of art already so voluminous, and which ere long 
must have outgrown the house-room of a private library. 

Besides, what we had to say has been said. We proposed that the 
Review should bear witness to the tone of mind and the degree of talent 
of the writers and artists of France in these later years of the nineteenth 
century. These eight volumes are the outcome of our endeavour, and we 
could henceforth do little but repeat ourselves. 

We hereby tender the expression of our deepest gratitude to all those 
who have worked with us, and to those who have helped us with sym- 
pathy, or as subscribers. And to all we say, not farewell, but au 
revoir. 


FREDERIC MASSON. 


ist December, 1889. 
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